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PREFACE 


THE following pages Vere written to accompany a repriat 
of The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, and so to 
carry its themes forward to the present day. It was then 
realized that the reprinting must he deferred for some time 
by reason of the paper shortage. However, it was believed 
the new introduction, or sequel, whichever one hkes to call 
it, might well be pubhshed as a separate work. As such, it 
IS complete in itself. Yet it is also a supplement to The 
Theory and Practice of Modern Government ; and from time 
to time the text of this volume refers back to the original 
work. 

War-time obstacles have imposed an interval between the 
completion and the appearance of the work. It is most 
gratifying to find that the analysis of the problems of govern- 
ment between 1932 and the outbreak of World War II — 
which might be called the War of Democratic Deliverance — 
has been justified by subsequent events ; it is hoped that the 
indications and predictions of tendencies and problems will 
be equally supported. Above all, it is hoped tha-fe the citizens 
of free societies can attain to the self-mastery 'required to 
kc.ep their societies free while they pursue and achieve their 
^"happiness, always so poised in themselves and their principles 
of government that the way back may always be as negotiable 
as the way forward. Their hands to-day are certainly heavy 
with a mighty power, and their brows illumined with a ^eater 
comprehension than ever before in human history. Can they 
master their Will and vanquish tjieir Fears ? • 

HERMAN FINER 

HABVARD UNIVERSITY 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEMS OE 1912-39 


ViTHEN The Theory and Practice of Modern Government was first 
published in 1932, a critic pronounced its conclusions to be too pessi- 
mistic, ‘ more pessimistic,’ be added, ' than the conclusions of Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies He then sat back and refilled his pipe. But, 
alas, there followed the dreadful decade when all we learned was agony 
and aU we reaped was war. Time after time in those years of moral 
bereavement and economic distress, I felt like confessing to my 
students : ' Close your books on pohtical institutions : you wiU not 
need them for a quarter of a century.’ For in the richest country in 
the world, starving millions were crying, ' Mister, can you spare a 
dime ^ ’ In another, a pohtical song ran, ‘ The future hes hidden in 
the barrel of a gun In stiU a third, to the utterly desperate question, 

‘ Little man, what now ^ ’ the corruptor was preparing the sinister 
response, ' We spit on hberty ^ ’ In every democratic State the themes 
mingled and fermented. 

War was the last thing anybody except the Nazi Party in Germany 
wanted ; but it was the necessary consequence of the first things that 
everybody demanded, and everywhere of the moral lassitude of large 
majorities of leaders and masses. The Concluding Observations of 
Theory and Practice suggested, ‘ Yet a single new for(^, one louder 
voice, a question, stupid no less than clever, a trifling discovery in 
technique may be uncontrollably disturbing (to the laboriously achieved 
"democratic system) . . . there is always the danger that something 
will boil over, or crack or catch fire 

In spite of all, the impulse of despair could not bear away the 
victory. Eor, if the calamity of 1939 was inevitable, it was as certain 
that some day the world would return to peace. Then the sifted body 
of teachings regarding the millennial experience of human nature in 
government would still be an essential^guide. 

Of the four great democratic pohties those volumes described, one 
destroyed itself and nearly destroyed the others, though a few yet 
defended the seed of the spirit against the breath of Nazi corruption. 
Another stumbled towards the pole-axe, the integrity of its national 
character destroyed by the sight of the dreadful weapon lifted against 
it. The thirc^ nation, set in the defensive sea, avoided extinction h% 
a minute margin of luck, and in that breathing spell redeemed its 
political virtue. The fourth, the mighty giant, with inarticulated 
framework, learned just in time, that where moral responsibilities and 
conflicts are concerned, out of si^t is never out of mind, and 3,000 
— ^The Notes to this Chapter begin on p. 171. 
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THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT 

miles away is not even oxi|i of sigFt in a unified world economy served 
by electrical science and motor-fueL 

It is woftb reflecting on the governmental problems of tbe decade 
. 1932-42, thougli it is ]^ere impossible to do more than sketcb them. 
Vict^y will not solve tbe world’s problems of government but will 
merely retrieve tbe cbance to solve them. This brief review is not 
an arraignment; there has been violence enough already. Within 
the small space available in this volume the attempt is made to suggest 
the character of the governmental problems of our time by looking 
at them, first, in a general survey, then secondly, by presenting the 
more significant phenomena in each country, and finally, by offering 
some reflections on the contemporary tasks of democratic govern- 
ment. This will give the opportumty, incidentally, for furnishing 
a bibliography which the student may wish to consult for further 
discussion on the subjects presented in the text. 

3|c 

It is tempting to group the governmental problems of the four 
democracies under two heads, the Economic and the Warlike, but 
this is really too narrow a classification, and at least as regards the 
first, would give rise to a misunderstanding of the author’s judgment 
that economic factors, looming large as they did and do, meant much 
less as the primary cause of social disturbance and movement than it 
has become the easy fashion to claim. Yet, if we commence with 
the effect oLthe Economic Depression, beginning in 1929, and the 
preparation for Offensive or Defensive War beginning in 1933, we 
have two conspicuous pivots of discussion which may be later qualified 
and adjusted as the discussion proceeds. These two themes inter- 
mingle, the facts of each affect the other, and sometimes indeed are 
only another aspect of the same thing. The Economic Depression 
hit the countries at shghtly different times ; the Menace of War came 
clearly from 1933 onwards, with the Chancellorship of Adolf Hitler 
in Germany. 

;^w, the problems of contemporary government, as they were 
expounded in 1932, are the problems, still, of the present time. But 
the two agonizing anxieties just mentioned, and presently to be 
developed, did much more than intensify the existent issues. So 
severe did these become that they projected another of ultimate signi- 
ficance. Could the Democratic form^ of government, that is, the 
peaceful and progressive and tolerant rule by freely elec|ed majorities, 
be maintained ? Or must democracies succumb to mternal con- 
vulsion; or perhaps retreat into suicide by the surrender of their 
basic principle ; or through domestic disruption, general moral debflity, 
or subversion of a united national wiU and virihty due to internal 
social antagonisms, lay themselves open to destruction by dictatorial 
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powers *2 Can democracies suxvive, or mii|t they disintegrate ; and 
if they disintegrated, what were the terms of a new integration of 
the great masses of mankind, living in their ancient homelands ? 
Or, IS the only other alternative that nations ghall pay their rSspects ^ 
to a fa 9 ade of democratic forms, while actually living a sociaLiand 
pohtical hfe at the gross, shabby level of material traffick and bargains, 
with the Commodity of the Bastard of King John as their moral 
standard, so that hfe may be nasty, brutish, and long. Some obser- 
vations on this grave subject are offered in Chapter 7 of this. Intro- 
duction. For, first it is essential to survey the consequences of the 
Economic Depression and the Menace of War, and then to consider 
the march of events in the different countries. 

.The Economic Depression raised the question whether democratic 
government could cope with the problem of Mass Unemployment. 
The Italian Dictator was early to ask : Was it a crisis in the capitalist 
system or a cnsis of the system ^ Was it a wound or an organic 
disease ^ Were modifications possible or total change necessary ? 
This again recalled and emphasized the governmental problems of 
Planmng, of Bureaucracy, and the relationship of diverse economic 
groups in social change. The resultant controversy led to, and was 
much sharpened by, agitated interest in the system of government of 
the Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics, its objects, spirit and struc- 
ture, and the government of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. It 
was argued that certain chronic maladjustments, Hke long-term 
economic and social inequahties founded on inherited ^position and 
property, and more acutely unemployment, could apparently be solved 
much more quickly by these systems than by democratic machinery, 
even assuming that the latter could do so at all. Yet it was appreci- 
ated that a choice might have to be made betweeh dehcately measured 
and adjusted degrees of pohtical freedom and degrees of economic 
welfare. For the provision of full employment must depend upon 
the enhanced powers of the State in the direction of pubhc enterprise 
(pubhc works, development works and even nationalized production 
m competition with private enterprise*) ; the public provisidh o^ 
credit facihties, as for example by the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation in the U.S,A. ; the maintenance of stable wages and prices, 
the organized retraining and transfer of workers from dechning 
occupations, and so on,^ There was a clash between the notion of 
government which was responsible to a free electorate and the kind of 
government Tjhich might possibly act with benevolence but whiclj^ 
provided no guarantees (which begs the question) for its action. 

Another challenge to government came from warhke preparation. 
This came chiefly from Germany. The challenge involved a number 
of consequences. For the aggre^ors it was necessary to organize 
the economy of the nation for ‘ total war that is, to make all economic 
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operations serve a military goal. As tiie total war of our age requires 
pervasive as well as extensive control, it meant an immense plan m 
wMcli everybody, in all tHngs, was altogether in servitude.^ The 
extinction of all opposition was essential; and this reinforced the 
nea^, comeoted with unemployment measures, for governments not 
answerable to the people, to suppress dissent and enforce obedience 
to totalitarian commands. Now, it is far fcom the present intention 
to attribute the origin and action of dictatorships to purposes of war 
alone, though it is arguable that the Fascist and Nazi leaders, being 
from their outset bent on war, became dictatorships. Yet, whether 
from non-military dictatorial aims or for dehberate war ends, the 
dictatorial systems had to forge an apparatus out of the regular 
machinery of the State and a single monopolistic political Party, to 
orgamze and manufacture obedience and at least a show of loyalty, 
and to choke signs of opposition at birth. 

Dictatorial practices attracted many in the middle and wealthy 
classes in democratic countries (though there were also many vehement 
dissenters in these groups) for economic reasons, for reasons of their 
own prestige and status in society, for the continuance of their tradi- 
tional domination of politics, and as philosophies of life, ' the wave of 
the futui'e Other groups, not of these classes, shared these or similar 
interests — some for non-economic, romantic, nationalistic motives ; 
others, like shopkeepers and salaried employees, because they could 
not stand their economic insecurity in time of depression and because, 
normally, th^y were jealous of their snobbish status threatened by the 
rising working class. Others, again, of all classes, lusted for power 
over their fellows. Many were eager to flee from the effort required ^ 
to uphold their freedom, or did not want it, even if they understood 
its value. It is dfficult to sever the motives, and it is scientifically 
and pohticaUy dangerous, to put the consequences down entirely, even 
substantially, to the economic. If some simphfy the crisis of our 
time ^own to a mere consequence of something they call ' capitahsm 
in a phase of contraction ’ and of ^ class conflict it may at once be 
'-saic^that such explanations* would make governmental progress far 
too easy compared with the tough problems that actually have to be 
solved. The real state of aifairs is (a) a class conflict where ' class ’ 
is ambiguous in theory and seriously incompatible with observed 
election results ; (6) universal economic acquisitiveness ; (c) a conflict 
among the many occupations cutting vertically down through ' class ’ 
groupings for a share of the available economic benefit or avoidance 
of economic hardship ; (d) the malaise of aU occupational groups and 
of classes as such in a time of rapid and vast scientific and technological 
change ; (e) the anxieties of the mdividual in relation to his occupation 
and to society as a whole ; {ff deep individual perplexities and 
insecurity regarding spiritual values. 
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More win emerge to clarity even tliis fatter more complex but 
still simple analysis as ite discussion proceeds. At this point, at 
least, this must be said. The simpler class explanation^ would not 
account for the fact that, in Germany at aity rate, a mass '’move- 
ment was behind the Nazi leaders, necessarily including miUion^ of 
working class recruits before the peak of the economic crisis. Nor 
would it tell us why in democratic countries milhons of the working 
classes steadily vote for conservative or Hberal parties, why millions 
more do not belong to working class organizations, such as trade 
unions, but sometimes even express contempt for them. Much of this 
can be explained by ilhteracy and ignorance and confusion spread by 
opponents ; but many of the hterate and knowledgeable members are 
fiercer in their aloofness or hostility than the rest. If the explanation 
is (as a fault) shifted to denial of education, an even more serious mis- 
givmg arises, namely : why millions of people who have everything to 
gain by education do not take it for themselves ? If so many working 
class leaders have, m the teeth of the most difficult circumstances of 
job and home, managed to educate themselves, why not the rest of 
the workers ? Nobody can stop a man reading a book. The workers 
themselves know better their own weakness than do some of their 
non-working-class champions : ‘ Men who sulfer an injustice with 
the power to remove it deserve not compassion but contempt’, is the 
motto of a British trade union, though the present author does not 
subscribe to ‘ contempt 

May we expect that, as a result of a number of futu|e successive 
elections and parhamentary terms, stretching over the next twenty-five 
'years, and with the quickening in social consciousness and feeling 
generated by the present War, a fuller and clearer class confrontation 
will decisively appear in democratic politics ^ That will be the test 
of the veracity of the Marxist exercise m division by two, and an 
answer to the question whether men and women suffer their politics 
to be dominated by the dictates of their occupation. If there any 
excuse for deviation from the strict pursmt of occupational politics 
to-day, by reference to still existent ignorance of the meaning of*' 
politics and government, then with another quarter of a century’s 
experience and education at school and Icy the Press, there ought to 
be no excuse that ignorance is the only reason for existent political 
choices and voting. The explanation v^l have to be sought either in 
coercion (which looks hke nonsense) or in fairly deliberate preference 
for the non-class votes that are cast. We have yet to see. 

Many among the upper-middle and wealthy classes applauded and 
were zealous to import the ideological outlook and ceremomal as a 
prelude to the whole governmental apparatus and method of the 
Fascist dictatorships. Thus, challeliging democracy as well as Com- 
munism, and often democracy under pretence of Communism, they 
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set up a domestic reaction and conflict wHcIl intensified tlie rift in 
national unity already opened by the competing blocs and interests 
in each cou5itry in their sectional endeavour to avoid suffering from the 
. decline in the national^economy or from adapting themselves to meet 
indc^strial, commercial and agricultural vicissitudes resulting from 
inventions and changes in the demand and markets. This domestic 
dissension presented the dictatorial nations with the opportunity of 
intervention by propaganda, world uproar, and incitement, less for 
the sake of their ideology as such (for both Hitler and Mussolini were 
far too cynical to believe in the universal value of the ideologies they 
shouted) than for fomenting discord in other countries. A humanist 
may walk alone ; an honest man may seek disciples ; but the dictators 
searched only for Quislings. 

Foreign intervention by propaganda in the government of peaceful 
democratic neighbours provoked the question implied in Theory and 
Practice (Vol. I, p 26), namely : ‘ If one powerful teaching body were 
able to operate unhindered and uncontradicted for a couple of gener- 
ations with an attractive creed, effective forms, as yet inconceivable, 
could be provided for the State ’ In England, France, and the Umted 
States the question arose whether life had not departed from the 
democratic faith, whether liberty was not, as Mussohni alleged, mere y 
a * putrid corpse ’ ; in Germany it was answered. From this question 
sprang at least four problems to trouble governments and governed, 
namely : (1) the virtue and strength of the moral basis of liberty, 
equality an(J fraternity ; (2) the most ethcacious means of inculcating 
this in mass democracies clotted around interests and social ideals 
which fracture the unity of the State , (3) the conditions of successful* 
propaganda ; and (4) the social and economic changes necessary to 
meet the charge that existent social inequalities are at once, in them- 
selves, so unjust as to destroy behef in the equality among men and 
women assumed by the democratic faith, and a practical reduction of 
the yalue of the pohtical franchise in its various forms. 

The spiritual, economic and mihtary challenge of dictatorial govern- 
rrments raised a question eve^ more vital, that is, the pioblem of Leader- 
ship in democratic government, leadership which always implies a free 
following which freely selects'^its leaders. That there was a breakdown 
of leadership in Great Britain and France between 1932 and 1939 was 
clear to many in those years and must be clear to all by now ; and 
similarly, that in the United States of America there was bitter oppo- 
, sition to it. But, that there was a collapse of democratic citizenship • 
is ]ust as obvious and even more troubhng. In its primary form the 
essential trouble was the relationship of the individual and leadership 
in a free society. It involved the question of the degree of responsi- 
bility attributable to any people"' which tolerates a government that 
steadily pursues a manifestly disastrous course. For there are domestic 
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and foreign policies the consequences of wl^icli are irrevocable even 
when the minority in opposition becomes the majority m ofl&ce. This 
same question has had to be asked above all of the Nazi and the Fascist 
states, for they were not secular dictatorships but had sprung from 
democratic systems. But in the long run it is* a graver question,^or 
the democracies — ^they could have avoided the Second World War by 
right policy, pursued not by their leaders only, but by their sovereign 
voters. 

It is necessary now to return to the beginning and amplify some 
parts of the outline already sketched. 

The Economic Depression caused a shocking fall in the general 
prosperity, but for some — ^the working population, without property 
and httle savings and no credit — ^it was a mortal affliction. In Great 
Britain, and in the U.S.A. and Germany, about one person in every 
five of the occupied population was without work at the depth of the 
trough.'* The trouble came later to France. Everywhere it lasted 
a long time. The national income shrank (in U.S.A. from 100 bilhon 
dollars in 1929 to 40 bilhon in 1932), savmgs were lost, homes had to 
be abandoned, health was undermined, families starved. Yet, for 
individuals, the most harrowing effect was the sense of not being 
wanted by society, the insecurity of all the to-morrows, the sub- 
mission to a test of means or need by those who dispensed public or 
private rehef, and the loss of social esteem. The rich could not under- 
stand this ; they could only believe that the dole would continue to 
encourage mahngering or ‘ boondoggling This disaster came in 
an era when the standard of hving had been established (as suggested 
•in Vol. I, Chap. Ill, of Theory and Practice) as god, when dietetics 
and nutritionism had become the momtors of pubhc ethics, when 
science and technology allowed the reasonable promise of ^ an age of 
plenty The slogan ^ poverty in the midst of plenty ’ embodied the 
bitterness of gall, for side by side with misery and starvation, there 
were supplies in some places so in excess of effective demand that they 
had to be destroyed,® and in some countries government ftsefr, ox 
monopohes not discouraged by governn^nt, instituted schemes^to, 
destroy productive capacity. 

What could again set going the prdbess of full production and 
exchange, but a centrally-organized arrangement whereby men with- 
out work were given it, in order to buy the excessive supplies at prices 
which would not be (as they were) rumous to the producers, and an 
organization to buy the surplus goods and sell or give them to those 
who could not Afford to buy them because they were temporarily non- 
producers % From 1933, the answer of the U.S.A. was the pohcy 
known as the ^ New Deal ’ to give work, to buy up supplies and restrict 
the production of others ; in Grea^fc Britain it was an exceptionally 
timid attempt to find work, with excessive rehance therefore on the 
2 
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" dole ’ and tFe means te^t.® Russia liad no unemployment (but sbe 
was very poor) ; ® Nazi Germany, whicb pretended that only Hitlerism 
could solver unemployment, shelved, but did not solve, the problem by 
public^ works directljj; connected with the attainment of military 
str,#a3.gtb.^® All countries (even including France, wbicb bad less a 
problem of unemployment but more a problem of disastrously unstable 
agricultural crises and intermittent flights of capital, with therefore 
continual pressure on the national budget) expanded their State activ- 
ities and State control over private enterprise. This took the form of 
direct departmental controls (for example, the agricultural schemes 
of U.S.A., the Works Progress Admimstration, control over credit 
facilities, the marketing schemes in Great Britain, the Wheat Board 
in France), or in that of public corporations (for example, the 
L.P.T.B. m England, the Reconstruction Fmance Corporation and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in America, the Bank of France) 
designed to carry on works of economic development in a shape free 
from ‘ red tape or, as President F. D. Roosevelt expressed it in his 
message on the Tennessee Valley Authority (a regional development 
works project of immense scope), ‘clothed with the flexibility of 
private business In the dictatorial countries the dictatorial form, 
the mihtary purposes and the economic planning required for anti- 
depression measures, led to the establishment of the corporate system 
in Italy, and a highly centralized and authoritarian system in Ger- 
many which unified the whole State, and then, for political and 
economic pjjirposes, allowed some sectionalization the better to secure 
obedience and devolve detailed and intricate technical responsibilities. 

In the democratic countries grave clashes occurred between big- 
business and the governments, the former seeking to escape from 
government interference and control, the latter not necessarily press- 
ing big business but being continually harassed by the opposition 
parties to control or collectivize it. 

Ip^ow to secure men against mass unemployment ? The problem 
was not solved, when war preparations or war itself began. Indeed, 
itsnsolution would reqmre ^ tremendous leap towards State regulation 
of economic life and the actual ownership and management in a 
decisive sense of some of its units. At least one of the required factors, 
namely, currency, credit and securities, was in the U.S.A., Great 
Britain and France subjected to extremely firm and increasingly 
thorough control, the easy beginning, perhaps, of a wider control of 
all economic processes. 

Underlying this development, another of earlier brigin and more 
permanent significance took hold of the public mind ; Economic plan- 
ning. Plannmg (VoL I, Chap. Ill) has either of two general motive 
forces — ^increased production, dt more equitable distribution and 
consumption, and both require a high degree of government control 
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of economic processes. The first motive implies the use of the natural 
resources, labour, skill, science and organization to the maximum 
degree and kmd of productivity, that degree and kind being estabhshed 
at a central and upon a umfied point of view in the belief that an 
immense increase of production and a lightening of human toil'^an 
be so secured. One aspect of this order of thought is ‘ Technocracy ^ 
the government of society by technical experts.^® The most extreme 
views of this kind, extreme to the point of pohtical impossibility, even 
perhaps in the dictatorships we already know, ignore the free expression 
of citizens’ preferences, and neglect the consequences to civic hberties 
and the rights of opposition. But more sensible views look to pro- 
duction planned for maximum consumption with an earnest and 
preventive eye upon the possible loss of freedom. Indeed, this is the 
crucial problem of modern democratic government, to discover how to 
plan maximum production, and distribution which will promote the 
maximum welfare, while preserving hberty of political dissent and 
vigorous economic experimentation.^^ 

The other motive force towards planned production begins with 
the idea of more equitable distribution. This means, not distribution 
according to a man’s capacity to produce, and especially not the 
capacity to produce in the present rather haphazard economic process, 
but distribution according to need, consumption needs being the 
governor of the programme of production, not profit-making, which 
follows the indicator of effective demand. It includes also a wish for 
‘ justice ’ in the human relationships of production, of labo^ standards, 
workshop management, and so forth, and of a better share of the 
"employees in the process as well as the product of industry, the process 
itself being a contribution to the latter. But any considerable inter- 
vention in distribution can only be implemented by control of pro- 
duction : that is the lesson of Soviet experience as well as the plain 
twice-told lesson of the war economies of all the belligerents.^® The 
movement for planning has its origins in the war of 1914-18. •The 
chief impetus came when the German Generals suddenly saw the war 
was not to be won quickly and that all Resources, human, matmaf" 
and scientific, must be mobilized for a single purpose. Little as the 
post-war fulfilment was, relative to the promise of a better world made 
during the war of 1914-18, something of the promise was kept. More- 
over, there remained a mental and moral sense that certain social 
changes could no longer be denied in modern states simply on the 
'ground that thgy were administratively impossible : what had been 
done for war, could be done for welfare. 

Planning had its immense difficulties even in war-time when* 
aggressive or defensive emotions imjjp.ed great multitudes of men and 
women as to the purpose of the State. For the miUions of individuals 
were not absolutely like-minded, nor by any means identical in the 
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degree of sacrificial deteiD^ination, nor in their endurance, or toleration 
of socially imposed hardships, for the purposes of victory^® There- 
fore, the oBserver must ask himelf questions about the effectiveness 
of governmental planning not merely in terms of administrative 
teo^^iniques and institutions, but above aU in the context of the diverse 
and changing aims of individuals and groups. Can a plan, far-reaching 
and taut, be arrived at by free discussion and agreement, which will 
not only satisfy a vast majority, but continue to satisfy a majority ; 
and IS society to permit the usual free right of opposition to and 
criticism of that plan and its administration with the possible result 
of its piecemeal dismantlement or total subversion ? Furthermore, 
there is the question whether those who plan can limit their influence 
to what is consciously planned only, or whether the plan will not 
have indirect consequences of control over the rest of individual 
activity. Have governments the psychological and technical ability 
for self-limitation in their planning activity, or must they become 
absolute ? 

Yet in various ways, as a consequence of the productive and dis- 
tributive motives referred to above, and side by side with the need 
to take planned anti-depression measures, unmistakably important 
advances were made in all countries, democratic and otherwise, along 
the lines indicated. Here and there, in the various sectors of economy, 
a number of public corporations arose for production purposes, while 
simultaneously more and more comprehensive social security schemes, 
that is, schemes for the maintenance of the income of the unemployed 
and those distressed by accident, invalidity, sickness, old age, widow- 
hood, orphanhood, &c., were established.^® Along the distributive* 
line, World War II aroused sentiments of social equity, based upon the 
notion of the justice of equality of sacrifice of all classes and occu- 
pations in a community at war for common survival. This culminated 
m such instruments as the Atlantic Charter, with the declared objective 
of '«ecurmg for all, improved labour standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security and so that ^ all the men in aU the lands may 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want \ Another such 
pronouncement of poHtical^intention was the declaration made by 
President F. D. Roosevelt in January 1942 of the Four Freedoms : 
Freedom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Freedom of Religion and 
Freedom of Opinion. 

As piece by piece was added, in the inter-war years, to its specific 
organs of planning of production and social securit^^and assistance/ 
each nation established an agency of comprehensive planning, that is 
of plan-making and studies and investigations to that end. In the 
original edition of this book, it^was possible already to analyse the 
nature and effectiveness of the German Economic Council ; the 
Economic Advisory Council in Great Britain and British Royal Com- 
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missions and Advisory Bodies ; tLe Coniseil National Economique 
of Eiance ; and since tLen the United States Government establisted 
and abolislied tbe National Resources Planning Board. 22 '*A11 of these 
institutions fulfil one or both of two functio|is, namely, tLey brmg 
together representatives of the main economic groups in the hoj^ of 
securing from them both intimate and expert expression of their 
special views and desires (essential to the education of public admin- 
istrators whether as executives or draftsmen of laws), and a mutual 
arrangement of pohcy based on this. Or, they make scientific and 
long-term analysis of trends requiring governmental intervention, if 
a particular economic or social result were desired by the government 
rather than a fortuitous result growing from the un(hrected operation 
of those trends. The Economic Advisory Council in the United 
Kingdom and the National Resources Planning Board in the United 
States were more particularly adapted to this latter objective ; and 
of the two, the wide vision and scope of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, its uncurbed status as an organ of insight and foresight, 
its independence of immediate politics and politicians, resulted in a 
considerable contribution to social prescience, if not to the adoption 
of executive plans 

The work of these comprehensive planning bodies achieved little, 
because over-all planning, as suggested previously, is a political act 
on the highest level. It is a matter for the supreme executive and the 
parhamentaiy assembly, with the assent of the people. Any planning 
body of the imd mentioned, whether exclusively advisory, or whether 
fitted into the governmental machinery like the ReickswirtschafUrat 
or the Conseil National Economique^ cannot but be an adjunct, a 
subservient if useful and even indispensable organ, to the process of 
planning which goes on continuously in every state in the form of 
the more thoughtfully predictive and concerted progress of govern- 
ment policy. It is, indeed, a mistake to place exclusive hopes in 
democratic countries in one single organ of planning of the character 
indicated. Democratic governmental systems are served, as it is, 
by a planning process which looks sometMng hke this. In the celStf^ 
are the Cabinet or the President and the parliamentary bodies upon 
whom falls the first as well as the final responsibility for results. They 
ultimately decide ; and their decisions become not merely a plan, 
but a special form of plan, namely a law, which is normally followed 
by application in detail. Before, however, the matter comes to the 
summit point of decision, there is a twofold process, one commencing 
at the Cabinet or Presidential stage, while the other finds its destination 
there, but emanates from the distance outside. In the first process, 
the Cabinet or the executive or a parliamentary steering body develops 
a policy, that is a plan : a considered pattern of desires and the will 
to their attainment. Through its offices it then marshals the inform- 
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ation, tlie suggestions, tlir favourable or unfavourable reactions of, it 
maj be, hundreds of social organizations and individuals, in order 
to make tb£t plan workable, to it to the hard and the soft contours, 
and p&haps modify it^when analysis proves that ambition or ideals 
hav^ outstripped national capacity to fulfil it. 

Simultaneously, in any highly developed society, a second process 
is going on. Various societies of interested people, some occupational, 
some social, some religious, some anxious to give, others to receive 
or be protected, have their plans, that is to say, desires that govern- 
ment shall make umversal certain rules of civil conduct. Universities, 
for example, are not only concerned with teaching, but with research 
in economic and social matters, with the possibilities laid open by 
natural science. Enjojing relative independence of thought, they 
are able to suggest long- and short-term directions and recommend 
ways and means. Besides, in the last quarter of a century there have 
come into existence various Institutes of Social Research — historical, 
economic, statistical, for political and economic planning, and so on. 
Usually these are without a pohtical party bias, though they may 
have very defimte corporate convictions regarding the plasticity of 
human nature, social organization, and the shape in which these 
ought to be moulded. In the end, however, whether there is a special 
all-comprehensive governmental organ at the top of this congeries of 
free planmng bodies ox not, the sifting of the plans suggested comes 
into the hands of the trusted professional civil servants, or career 
pubhc empl<^yees. These are the professional advisors of pohtical 
ministers and legislators, the draughtsmen of plans. In the end, to 
these is assigned the responsibihty of converting the plans which '' 
receive the imprimatur of the sovereign political bodies, mto the 
behaviour of the citizen. In the planning process the chief service is 
rendered by these cml servants. For, though they may not create 
or originate the laws, they hold a strategic position for sifting and col- 
latings for the discovery of administrative and technical ways, and 
machinery, the adjustment of plan and plan, not to mention the 
•^eSyday execution of the rcfsult. Hence, all importance ought to be 
attributed to their role, no matter how well organized the especially 
estabhshed private or political organs of planning. The final planners 
(if not the inventors or discoverers), before the plans reach the stage 
of enactment, are the civil servants, and nothing should be allowed to 
obscure the view that the making of the plan and its achievements 
.are a direct function of the quality of the civil servants. For the 
recognition of this proposition has a decisive bearing upon the problem 
of education and recruitment of pubhc officials. 

In this and other ways, the development of intervention by the 
State made progressively more acute the problem of ‘ bureaucracy ’ 
(Of. Theory and Praciice^ VoL II, Chap. 3SVH), by increasing the 
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number of officials, by the grant to them Sf discretion in the inter- 
pretation and application of the law, and in the determination of cases 
by quashjudicial procedure^® brought by officials against citizens, 
or on appeals by the latter against their order*. Perhaps superior in 
importance was the fact that economic regulation increasingly demaffis 
that pubhc officials shall directly initiate and conduct industry — 
going out to get business — ^rather than merely maintain a more 
remote if profound control from official points of strategic leverage. 
World War II raised the administrative problem with even more 
marked force; and war plans, involving a special degree of State 
intervention, combined with extensive plans for social reform, to pre- 
cipitate extremely important debates, 2 ® and in England proposals 
for reform.^’ Briefly, these speciflc problems are : the recruitment 
of public employees suitable for more dynamic and positive enterprise 
in economic and social matters ; whether public employees should 
be recruited in youth or at a later age, to take advantage of acquired 
experience , the comprehensive provision of education to all classes, 
in order to overcome narrowness in the class selection of the public 
services (more a British and European than an American problem), 
thus increasing their range of understanding and sympathy; the 
technique of discovering able recruits, or those who ought to be pro- 
moted, and of givmg them special tuition to fit them for higher duties ; 
the nature of the process of weighing the merits of one candidate 
against another, that is by examination, competitive interview, selec- 
tion for character as well as for knowledge and intellectual«proficiency ; 
post-entry training, to maintain freshness of mind ; and the relation- 
"ship nf the various departments of government to a central agency 
thereof (like the British Treasury or the U.S. Bureau of the Budget) 
which exercises or should exercise an all-round control over establish- 
ments, organization, procedure, and method.^® The subservience of 
nearly all public officials to Nazi authority and the obedience of most 
Erench civil servants to the Vichy regime questioned the limits 
within which civil servants ought to be neutral and impartial agents 
and expert advisers of no matter what pdHtty was in office, no ma^EST 
how it arrived there, or what it intended to do to society. 

Movements for social change in the inter-war years and since — ^to 
secure more equitable economic distribution, greater equahty of 
economic and social opportunity, and, through more collectivized and 
authoritative direction of economic processes, a rise in the total pro- 
duction available for distribution — ^produced a pohtical strain in 
more than one phase of government. The most important, though 
by no means the only one, was the sharpening of class and group con- 
flict in democratic coimtries, where expression was free. For changes 
adverse to the wealth and the governmental and social status of the 
propertied groups were clearly involved. In an age when material 
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possession Rad come to bfe tRe first mark of social distinction and tRe 
principal o'^ject of industry, tRe threat of tReir loss was an insupport- 
able i;p.juiy to those who Rad something to lose. They feared in- 
security, the insecurity of competition by lower level social groups 
wfese claims could not but be privately admitted — ^though with 
a curse — and which therefore had been deliberately restrained by the 
governmental defences erected by those threatened. TRe ploughing- 
under of crops and destruction of surplus commodities during the acute 
stages of the Great Depression, were nothing compared with the 
secular ploughing-under of the brains of the masses by those in tradi- 
tional control. This ploughing-under was more steadily pursued in 
Great Britain, France and Germany (which beheved in education, not 
always for itself) than the U S.A., the salvation of which nation 
from many political and economic flaws lies in its belief in wide-open 
educational opportunities 

Tension and hatred became everfmore acute and caused bitter 
clefts in national politics. It became almost impossible to make pro- 
gress by the normal, patient and friendly Parliamentary procedures, 
and demands were heard for emergency legislative short circuits 
for flmns fouvoirs. From one side came outbursts against ‘ economic 
royalists ’ and ‘ Fascists ’ ; from the other, the mildest hberal was 
denoimced as ' dictator ’ or ^ bolshevist ^ or ‘ bureaucrat ^ or ‘ war- 
monger \ AH this envenomed political activity. The first principle 
of election tactics became the provocation of panic and alarms ; and 
some political parties, like the British Umon of Fascists and the Croix 
de Feu in France, became militarized. As governments ceased to be 
candid because candour opened the door to Opposition reproaches, 
their prevarication aroused the contempt and compelled the cynicism 
of humble men of conscience. Democratic nations which, by their 
very principle, rested on the right of dissent became hardly able to 
act as a unity towards aggressive nations. 

Nevertheless, it would be a supreme mistake to imagine that the 
excitement and disorders arose from a ‘ revolutionary ’ feeling on the 
of Hhe masses’.^® (Occasional outbursts of feeling, claims for 
improvements in wages and labour conditions, are not to be mistaken 
for a great persistent ground swell of resolution to make a wholesale 
social change, the pattern of which is discerned and supremely avowed. 
Nor, in modern societies, are there any substantial undifferentiated 
masses. Rather there is a series of groups graded in income, of a 
social outlook and -aspiration related to the characAer of the pro- 
fession or occupation more than the size of the income. Thus the 
white-collared or black-coated workers may earn less than artisans 
in overalls and caps, but their socij^l habits and ambitions are distinctly 
diverse. There are occupations which have a solidarity of interests 
against other occupations, manifested by the combination of labour 
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and management to figLt for their own sectl)nal share in the national 
income at the expense of other occupations and consumers, and by the 
inability of trade unions to maintain a united front in a general strike 
for any length of time. 

The Marxian division of society into two solid groups, bourg^S’is 
and proletariat, with progressive accumulation of wealth on one side 
and ever more crushing misery on the other, is not the most serious 
problem facing modern government. For, as we have already 
observed, there are many intermediary groups, and within each group 
there are material and cultural differences among sub-groups. What 
truth the Marxian cleavage has is less as a division of society into 
two camps than as the indicator of social divisions as such, and far 
more graduated than two. It has, in addition, more significance as 
a recognition of universal economic acquisitiveness than as war between 
classes for pohtical domination. But even more than the division of 
mterests and outlook on civilization discernible in the groupings 
mentioned, is the vertical division of mterests among individuals. 
Individuals compose these groups, which are not so coherent as to 
reassure their anxious leaders and of&cials, who are always fearfully 
looking over their shoulders to see if they are being followed. Thus, 
contemporary pubhcists who vdn spectacular games by playing hterary 
chess with a set of simple Marxian counters have done so only by 
neglecting what is a far more important and difficult problem than that 
of class division : the problem, that is to say, of discovering the con- 
ditions integrating the individuals and their manifold vertical groupings 
^ and sub-groupings within the State as a unity, and beyond the State, 
'the world. There are many strata and many gulfs. All evidence 
goes to show that Stalin has found Karl Marx much more useful as 
a disintegrating critic of an unwanted society than as a guide to the 
building and government of a durable and developing community. 
And Stahn’s successors are hkely to find, even more than he, that 
Engels’ carefree forecast that the State will wither away, .is less 
use still, even when the bourgeois groups have been altogether 
liquidated. They, as well as we, stiU have the individual ojx'TffHT 
hands. ^ 

Have Western societies in our time been the scene of class struggle, 
or not ? The answer is that there has been political tension, even 
struggle, and sometimes riots, and the aim has been more wealth and 
freedom on the part of the poor. And on the side of the richer part 
of the people, ^here has been tension, struggle, sometimes chicanery, 
and violence and inert force, but also substantial concessions (consider 
the remarkably large proportion of the national income transferred 
from the richer to the poorer m th^form of social services by peaceful 
legislative process) and they also have sought for wealth and the con- 
tmued power to govern others. Has the struggle been conducted by 
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" classes ’ ? The answer if No ; not as a clearcut twofold class division, 
but as a confused, intermixed struggle of men and groups of all sizes, 
with much Vossing of interests, loyalties, voting and fighting. Does 
the majority in the vaidous democratic countries want the " struggle ’ 
tcTbe ' war ’ ^ The answer is No. Do the industrial workers, the 
manual working groups and their families want the struggle of groups 
to be war ? Observation of their activity and declarations offers the 
answer, No. 

What, then, is the struggle about ? In our own time the heavy 
emphasis of all the contenders is upon the acquisition of wealth. 
Most would like to be richer and work less and in more agreeable 
occupations. But how much do the contending groups and individuals 
press for greater wealth ? And, again, how much in comparison with 
other values ^ No one can be dogmatic on this score, if only that we 
have no yardstick by which to be guided. Then, it would seem that 
no one has the right to be intransigently, stiU less revolutionarily, dog- 
matic about the drift or necessity or character of the ‘ class struggle 
if he pretends to found himself on observed facts, and to be a friend 
to mankind. 

We only know that it appears that the values of liberty, humanity, 
toleration, and mutual help are demanded by the pohtical contenders 
of all kinds, as well as wealth, and that the stren^h of these desires 
varies from land to land and person to person. Man does not die for 
bread alone. If all were for riches, and for nothing else ; and if the 
determinatiopu in its pursuit were universally intense, then the present 
state of economic scarcity would result in a state of contmuous murder. 
Indeed, the state would have withered away ! 'Class’ is far too easy 
as a definition of the problem of government, even as short-run politics, 
and it is crassly irresponsible, viewed as the long-term formula for the 
tasks of government. But in the pohtics of democracy anyone may 
intervene and talk; and since the passions must be whipped up, 
politkis provokes extreme talk. And so, the mji^h of the class struggle, 
consciously recommended by some for this very purpose, and to some 
valid as a theory, and«f o others acceptable as a principle because 
they are by nature one-idea men (at any rate, one idea at a time), is 
paraded for its qualities of incitement. But it appears to the present 
author that the extreme of incitement often goes far beyond what 
party leaders know their modest followers are asking for, or what they 
themselves would recommend or claim. Smart men use the myth 
^tactically — ^ask a lot and you 'wiR fr^ghten opponents Jnto giving up 
something. Thus, the theory obscures the tough bitter secular 
problems of government, both by its opaque simplicities, and its 
suggestion that a day will come abruptly after which all will be well ; 
whereas we are entitled to beHeve that classes may go, if they exist, 
but the individual will remain, and severally and in associations cloven 
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vertically men will still ask for and need |overnment. For Adam 
lived before Marx and will even go on living after Stalin. 

Now that the majority, that is to say, the poorer membefs of demo- 
cratic nations, are on the threshold of power aft^ centuries of struggle, 
we have still to see whether they will not deliberately reject the to^ 
sociahsm towards which Marx proclaimed they were or should be 
striving. Before instituting it ; or, ruefully, after seeing it in practice. 
As men do and must continue to differ in their material and spiritual 
needs, in their preferences regarding general equahty, personal wealth, 
and istinction, they must call in the services of government just as 
they have always done, to adjust and moderate the differences among 
those inveterately stubborn units, individual persons, millions and 
millions of them, m order to preserve the general liberty and order. 



CHAPTER II 

EXPEl^IENOE OF DICTATORSHIPS 


SOON, as soon is reckoned even in a man’s lifetime, the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships will be but smarting scars, and the Soviet system 
will have softened its grinding, despotic arrangements as it attains its 
chief productive and distributive objectives* In order that the demo- 
cratic way may be the better understood, and therefore, perhaps, 
more faithfully applied, it is as well that the chief features of its 
opposites be remembered. In two fundamentals, one of prmciple and 
the other the application of principle, the dictatorial systems stand 
the world apart from the democratic ; that is, in their non-responsible 
basis, and in the exercise of the monopoly of power and propaganda 
by a single political party. Each of these requires some exammation. 

The meaning of the institutional arrangements dijBFerentiatmg the 
democratic and dictatorial systems of government is best clarified by 
distinguishing the responsible character of the former and the non- 
responsible character of the latter. 

Now, there are two principal meanings of the word 'responsi- 
bility ' Kesponsibihty ’ may mean answerability or accountability 
to another person or institution for some duty. It stresses hability 
to be called to account by an external body. Responsibility in this 
sense requii^s an apparatus to secure it ; and such a controlling body 
would reqmre authority to operate even against the wishes of a govern-, 
ment, that is, the government organ which is responsible. There is 
another meaning to ' responsibility It is to be merely accountable 
for one’s actions to one’s own conscience on self-made or self-accepted 
standards. In a democratic system of government both these mean- 
ings of responsibility are invoked ; but it is the former, that is, account- 
ability to an external agency and ultimately the people, that has the 
popper of discipline and correction which is the true distinctive nature 
and merit of democratic government. In autocratic countries this 
conception of responsibility is dehberately, even contemptuously, 
repudiated. Instead, there reigns the idea of ' leadership ’ or ' trus- 
teeship ’ founded upon this second meaning of responsibility only. 
(For further development of the theme see the author’s article, 
'Administrative Responsibility in Democratic Government’, Public 
Administration Review, Autumn 1941.) ^ 

Thus, the Nazi dictatorship is founded upon the notion of responsi- 
bility so expressed by Hans Frick : ' All powers of government are 
concentrated m his (the Fuehrer’s^ person, while he himself is respons- 

N.B . — ^Xhe Notes to this Chapter begin on page 173r 
18 
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ible only to tbe nation ’ ; wHle Hitler himlelf says {Mein Kampf ) : 
^ The principle of tte establishment of a whole State constitution must 
be the authority of every leader to those below and his re^onsibility 
upwards/ ^ This provides for a responsibilit]g which goes up^rds 
and upwards, from sub-leader to sub-leader ; but once it gets to 
leader himself, responsibility, in the sense of answerability and the 
liability to be called to account, goes outward only to the dictator’s 
looking-glass. Nobody in such a system can call the leader to account 
for his distribution of authority to those below him, or his activity 
or remissness in calling them to account for their use of that authority. 
Beyond the leader there is no appeal ; and he denies the validity of 
opposition, contradiction and challenge by the aristocratic doctrine 
{Mein Kampf) : ‘ To give this earth the best people ... it is necessary 
to assure to the best minds the leadership and highest influence within 
the nation. Thus it is founded not on the idea of majority govern- 
ment but on personality.’ Then the Leader’s constitutional jurist will 
chant : 

‘ The Fuehrer unites in iumself all the sovereign authority of the Eeich ; 
all public authority of the State as well as in the movement is derived from the 
authority of the Fuehrer. We must speak not of the State’s authority but of 
the Fuehrer’s authority if we wish to designate the character of the political 
authority within the Eeich correctly. ... It is not limited by checks and 
controls, by special autonomous bodies or individual rights, that it is free and 
independent, all inclusive and unlimited . . . it is free of all outward ties because 
it is in its innermost nature firmly bound up with the fate, the welfare, the 
mission and the honour of the people.’ ® 

MussoKni’s essay ou Fascism says the same.® Here it is declared 
that one man may represent, better than any other, the real needs of 
the nation, and this is supported by the denial to all others of the 
appropriate knowledge of government and also the rectitude of their 
inspiration ; and so there is no ground for the responsibihty of the 
Leader or Duce or dictator to any other institution or persom 

In their work on Soviet Eussia, the Webbs ^ are at much' pains 
to deny that the Eussian system is a dictatorship, or as we should 
a non-responsible system of government. They labour the case that 
it is a democracy, in a sense even more vital than Great Britain, XJ.S. A., 
France, and the like. This rests on the admittedly multifarious means 
whereby the Eussian people may express their opinion, the many 
channels through which they are deliberately consulted, and the ener- 
getically reconnnended system of so-called ' auto-criticism ’. All this 
IS true ; consultation is rich and genuine and sufflcient to distinguish 
the Eussian from the Nazi and Fascist States. But the most diag- 
nostic mark distinguishing between responsible and non-responsible, 
or democratic and dictatorial Stalies, is not the abihty of citizens 
to represent their point of view, but in their ability to influence the 
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actions of their governnient even against that government’s will to 
the point of changing or removing that government when it does not 
respond ton}he popular will. All respect may be rendered to the famous 
spee^es of Stalin ai^d Molotoff at the Constitutional Congress of 
arguing that the national ownership of all productive and 
distributive property made Russia a democracy more genuine than 
any of those so-called. But this argument, far from being conclusive, 
merely raises one of the gravest questions of all in the conduct of 
States ; the question, namely, not m whom is the property vested, 
but who actually manages and has disposition of the property, by 
what authority and subject to what popular impulses of control? 
Every particle of property might belong to all the people as a com- 
munity, and yet no single part of it might be utilized as any single 
person would wish. Indeed, all of it may be employed in ways con- 
sidered to be good by its managers, men who might be self-appointed, 
and in any case not under the responsible control of the masses.® 
Abundant social and economic benefits may be rendered by this 
system, and evidently have been rendered in Russia : but the question 
at issue here is the nature of responsible or non-responsible govern- 
ment. Trusteeship for the people may be socially beneficial, especially 
in the short run, but much less certainly in the long run. For where 
is the guarantee *2 Such a government is not, when seeking what it 
non-accountably decides to be the ‘ real ’ interests of the people, a 
responsible system, in other words, a democracy. 

Expressipns from the constitutional experience of the responsible 
governments make clear, beyond a doubt, the distmction between the 
two systems. Since there is no written constitution for Great Britain, " 
we must rely upon another source. Thus, in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Reforms of 1934 (Vol. I, part 1, p. 5), reference was 
made to ' two familiar British conceptions ; that good government is 
not an acceptable substitute for self-government through ministers 
responsible to an elected legislature Again, the American political 
process has crystallized itself in such expressions as : ‘ Government by 
mmsent of the governed ’ ^ Where annual election ends, tyranny 

begins ’ ; and ^ Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people’. In the German tlonstitution of 1919, sovereignty was 
declared to issue from the people, not from the government ; it was 
exercisable through organs of government, and the resignation of the 
principal organ, namely, the Cabinet, when the confidence of the 
Reichstag, elected by the people, was expressly witljdrawn from it, 
was established by an article of the Constitution. 

The non-responsible or dictatorial systems of government differ, 
however, from the old autocracies by the establishment of mechanisms 
for the permeation of the whole Body of the people, or as a Fascist 
pohtical theorist has put it, by ^ the identification of people and govern- 
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ment’. TB-e dictatorial systems of our owl time Bave sBown tBat 
sucB identification Bas been more concerned witB contriving tBat tBe 
views of tBe people become identical witB tBose of tBe government 
than to identify the government’s views with those of the p-^ple. 
There is, therefore, created a machinery for the discovery of opinioi^ 
for the destruction of opposition at the earliest moment of exposure, 
and then for the deliberate manufacture of opinion in order to secure 
civic obedience. This implies a permanent need for a political party 
enjoying the monopoly of power to the exclusion of all others, and an 
arrangement of propaganda or political education, strong, calculated, 
incessant — a matter to which we return later. 

Systems of government as far apart as the democratic and dic- 
tatorial, the responsible and non-responsible, often retain the same 
words to represent functions of government which differ remarkably 
from each other. Thus, particularly, the words ^ party ‘ parlia- 
ment or ^ congress ’, and " elections ’ — ^terms which still obtain in 
the constitutions of the dictatorial governments — actually hide (as 
intentional deception, frequently) an enormous gulf in the meaning 
and part played by these institutions as compared with democratic 
government. 

The difference of function is a product of the difference in basic 
philosophy, and it is proper at this stage to point to the two chief 
elements that differentiate the general outlook of the responsible from 
the non-responsible systems of government. The democratic systems 
acknowledge (1) political equality, and (2) the advantage^ of freedom. 
By the convention of political equality they do not mean and have 
-never meant that all men and women are in fact equal in physique, 
spiritual and intellectual qualities, dispositions of character, experi- 
ence, learning and the rest. They mean that smce there is no external 
objective standard of the ultimate good, society perhaps may arrive 
at a notion of it if each and all are allowed the equal expression of their 
conception of it There is no way, they beheve, of disproving a ^priori 
the equality of one person’s ultimate conscience and insight 'into the 
ultimate good and social values compared^with another’s. Therefe^ 
the attainment of the maximum political good — ^whioh is the discovery 
of our social duty by the discernment (ff our individual nature and 
destmy — can come best only from the free interplay of opinion and 
utterance of what is believed to be the truth, and, consequently, the 
contest of truth with error. But to attain this freedom, it is essential 
to stand upon the basis of equahty, for without such equality there is 
no encouragemelit to speak forthrightly with any hope of being listened 
to, or to speak with courage should a struggle be necessary, nor is there 
ground why the sanguine and arrogant official or political leader 
should listen and be influenced by'^ ordinary men and women. 

Knowledge of the facts is, of course, indispensable to right pohtical 
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decisions ; but the valuUion of these facts and their relationship to 
a sense of the ultimate good and the nature of human destiny may 
come as well from any man as from any other, whether high-horn or 
low^rn, rich or poor, educated or uneducated, hterate or illiterate, 
'^e facts can always *be supplied by books, civil servants, teachers, 
politicians. In the discernment and appreciation of man’s destmy 
and m the consequential principles and conviction of duty, all men 
are equal The issue is not intellectual, it is spiritual ; not facts, but 
values ; not techmques, but purpose. On this ground ordinary men 
have been as wise, indeed wiser, than many kings, statesmen, philo- 
sophers, dictators, generals, and churchmen. By how much, indeed, 
has the spirit of man been enriched by the life of a certain carpenter’s 
son, of a humble lens-grinder, and a small country-town lawyer ! 

These things dictators deny. Their doctrine is plainly aristocratic, 
as in the case of Mussohni, where Nature arranges from time to time 
for great representative men to impose themselves on the people. 
Or, as in the case of Hitler, it may additionally take the form of a 
doctrine of the superiority of one race to all others, of the superiority 
of an elite or group within that race, and finally of one man — himself — 
as the hero responsible to destmy alone, knowing destiny more vividly' 
and in its reality than anybody else, and therefore with both the 
personal right and the personal pathos of supreme government. In 
part, this echoes the notion of the Hero in history as developed by 
Hegel and Nietzsche among others — that is to say, a leader imposed 
by destiny;;^ a destiny which is inscrutable ; a leader and a destiny, 
therefore, which owe nothing to the people’s will ; a leader and a 
destmy, finally, which admit and can admit no responsibihty, since' 
all is settled by Pate. If there is a right of judgment at aU, it belongs 
not to the people here and now, but to the philosophic historian some 
generations, perhaps some aeons, distant ! 

The second phase of the difference in basic philosophy between 
non-responsible and responsible systems concerns the advantages of 
polifiealand social freedom. Dictatorial systems are afraid of the 
,i8(jii^isequences of freedom. ^They are convinced, or at any rate claim, 
that the final pattern of social perfection has already been revealed to 
man, whether it lies in the pe^tsonal doctrine of a Mussolini and a Hitler, 
or in a philosophy of history (bits and pieces of which may be part of 
a personal doctrine) such as the Marxian, adopted as the basis of 
the Soviet State. There are differences arising from the fact that 
in the first the personal element dominates that of doctrine, although 
it might be argued that the doctrine itself sets pefsonal leadership 
in the centre of the system ; while in the second, the leaders acknow- 
ledge the over-ruling momtion of the doctrine. And yet, in the case 
of the Soviets this cannot be carried too far, for, as we have already 
observed, Marx’s criticism of society, while offering a perfect armory 
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of weapons for tte destruction of the bourgiois state, offers nothing 
but the faintest clue, if that, to mankind’s task of sel-gfovernment. 
In the present context, the question is secondary whether the dieters’ 
claim to an ideal is honest, or merely a cynical trick to gain irresponsib^ 
power. 

Postulating that the pattern of social perfection has been discovered, 
there follow, for dictatorships, certain consequences for public edu- 
cation, the regimentation of opinion and action, and the centrahzation 
of leadership. In democracies — and it may be suggested once and 
for aU that the present author is fully aware of the economic, admin- 
istrative and political imperfections of actual democracies — ^there is 
inherent a sense that the pattern of perfect policy has not yet been 
found, that it is still to be searched for in an ever-developing world, 
that indeed, it may never be found in all matters on a single occasion, 
but will be revealed by humamty in part by stages and at different 
times. Hence, whereas the dictatorial systems look to a unique 
leadership, the essence of democratic government is the diffusion of 
leadership. The purpose of its diffusion is its increase, not its dimi- 
nution, in the numbers sharing it and in vigour. The democratic 
doctrine denies the centralization of leadership, not in order that 
there may be no leadership but in order that leadership may be more 
abundant It is, therefore, not a doctrine of passivity or lassitude, but 
of a combination of reforming energy with patience and tolerance, and 
let it again be repeated, of reforming energy. It is not intended to 
limit, but to release. The old autocracies and feudahsm^were over- 
thrown not in the name of social passivity, but precisely to secure 
the permanent liberation of social energies for the purpose of moving 
towards, even if one could never attain, perfection. A behef in perfect- 
ibility and progress is its animating force, not, as with dictatorships, 
a final perfection already found and dictated here and now. Democ- 
racy is, therefore, a principle which takes risks, and chiefly the risk 
that its citizens wiU not rise to the height of their opportunities.anchthe 
personal and pubhc obhgations which sustain them. Dictatorships, 
being misanthropic, take no risks ; the dic^of the dictator are throwTT 
against his subjects, loaded with lead. Th^ development of all modern 
technology makes non-responsible government easy, for it favours 
mechamzed repression ; ® and responsible government very difficult, 
for it encourages social differentiation and groupings which beat 
strongly against the framework of unity. 

Between the^responsible and the non-responsible systems a wide 
gulf therefore yawns, each having its own particular technique ; and 
yet in each of these categories the differences of tradition, history, 
economic system, and the geographical extent of the country cause 
a national differentiation. 

The foregoing discussion of principle, on which the differences 
3 
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between democratic arid dictatorial government rest, leads now 
to a consideration of two major differences in institutions : tbe 
moi^oly of political activity in a single party, and tbe character of 
^OTopaganda. We consider, first, tbe nature of parties in dictatorial 
^ates. 

In democratic systems, as Theory and Practice has shown (Vol, I, 
Chaps. XI ff ), the animators and directors of political thought and 
action are the pohtical parties. They are the hnk between the indi- 
vidual voters and the community as a whole ; they are the integrating 
factor among the interests, social groups and the State. But the 
parliamentary bodies in these communities are always singled out for 
minute analysis because the confrontation of opinion and the accom- 
modation of interests, spiritual and otherwise, occurs in this final 
instance which converts the accommodation arrived at into law. In 
particular, emphasis is laid npon the procedure for safeguarding the 
minority, but also on the rules which permit the majority in the end 
to have its own way. No such emphasis on the parliamentary stage 
would correspond to the reality of political dynamics in a system of 
non-responsible government. The dictatorships place all the emphasis 
upon the political party, though they may pay hp service to their 
parliaments or congresses — ^I had almost said ^ legislative assemblies ^ 
but to call them this would be to beg the question whether they legis- 
late. In fact, they are not. Some other organ in the State makes 
law ; but this formal organ itself is dommated, directly or indirectly, 
by one siiffgle political party without the possibihty of debate, or 
amendment, or even dissent, because all other parties have been dis- 
persed, suppressed and prohibited on pain of death. A German com- 
mentator says : ‘ Future pohtical science will, in the study and in 
the shaping of the Constitution, start with the Party and proceeding 
from it determme the rank and frontiers of the State."* ® Dictatorial 
countries have no pohtical parties in the original sense of the word, 
namely, that they are parts of the State, for to be a part of the State 
would be to imply that there are other parts. The dictatorial party 
**113,8 attained its monopoly by the exclusion of other parties, either 
by positive law as under tlje Nazi and Fascist systems, together with 
a simultaneous hquidation and prohibition of others, ox as in Eussia, 
without the formal gift of monopoly to a Party but its de facto assump- 
tion by the Communist Party preceded and accompanied by the forceful 
hquidation of all opponents of its leadership. Both in Germany and 
Italy, the parties were given a special status as rega:j;^ their property 
and the dignity and physical safety of their membership. By being 
made pubhc corporations they were assured that the use of their 
property, if challenged, would Jdc given a special consideration in 
relation to the ends the Party performs ; and Party members, and 
especially functionaries of the parties, were granted various immunities 
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from arrest, the capacity to apply force, arid protection by the law 
against insults. ^ 

In Eussia, ^ anti-national ’ (which can have a wide meaning) a^ci- 
ations are not permitted, and since political parties are association^ 
the domination of the Communist Party is assured. Further, Article 
126 of the Soviet Constitution which enumerates the organizations 
that may be established by citizens, sets up the Commumst Party as 
that in which ^the most active and politically conscious citizens 
associate ’. 

In contradistinction to democratic pohtioal parties, dictatorial 
parties are characterized by a sanguine doctrine. (From the sanguine 
to the sangumary, the step is short and natural.) This faith springs 
either from a philosophy of history, expressing itself through a collective 
party leadership, or, as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, from the 
dicta of a leader. There is a significant difference, as will be appre- 
ciated later, between the two. Smce the leaders in either case are 
the repository of this faith, they claim and normally obtain unquestion- 
ing obedience. Perhaps the best psychological analysis of such bonds 
is Arthur Koestler’s novel, DarJcness at Noon, on the theme of loyalty 
to Communism. For Naziism, one among many illustrations is Dr. 
Ley’s avowal, ‘ The National Sociahst Party is Hitler and Hitler is 
the Party The Party Organization Book contains the oath of loyalty 
to the Fuehrer which runs : ‘ I pledge allegiance to my Fuehrer, Adolf 
Hitler ; I promise at all times to respect and obey him and the leaders 
whom he appoints over me.’ It is a regular pleasure for Nazi leaders 
to declare that they have no conscience but Hitler. Italian Fascism 
i§hows a like absoluteness of declared submission. 

In a democracy each party has every interest in securing for itself 
the largest possible membership and makes desperate efforts for success, 
for the size of its membership wiU directly or indirectly determine the 
extent of its control of the parliamentary and executive machine. 
The dictatorships dehberately practise the limitation of the m^ber- 
ship of the dictatorial party, especially after they have achieved power. 
Thus, the Commumst Party of Eussia probably has no more than fivT 
million members. The Fascist Party in It§»ly had something hke three 
million members. The Nazi Party has nearly three million members. 
The restriction of membership is mtentional, with various object^. 
First, they aim at maintaining militancy of the organization. With 
excessive numbers, a dilution of doctrine would arise as the chances 
of internal dissei^ increase with every additional person recruited — ^he 
bnngs his individuahty with him. Also, closeness of organization, 
discipline, a feehng of community are attained with smaller numbers. 
Nor can it be forgotten that a dictatorial regime founded on the 
wffl^ of a minority must rely — especially in times of domestic or foreign 
critical challenge — ^upon especially intense feeling, ‘ fanaticism as 
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the dictators say. But Ws needs activation by the leaders, and this 
cannot be^ successful except among a small number, and except that 
the^ do not move outside their artificial seclusion. Secondly, it is 
;j^sired to maintain a sense, both in the public at large and among the 
members of the organization, that the members of the Party are an 
elite, selected for their superior quahty in comparison with the rest of 
the population. This serves to give them self-respect, to feed their 
confidence and pride, not to say their arrogance, and ultimately to 
supply that feeling of alienation from others necessary to ensure the 
consistent and successful practice of hot persecution and cold brutality. 
Thirdly, the restriction of numbers makes it possible to claim that 
admission into the Party is a privilege and a reward. Fourthly, none 
of the dictatorial parties offers membership as a pleasure, excepting 
that of a duty properly performed ; candidates join as members of 
a vocation, and indeed, especially in the Russian system, there is 
emphasis on the sacrifices they must make by voluntary unpaid work 
m the task of government and leadership. 

It is important to re-emphasize the austerity of the vocation of 
Party membership. On this the Party documents are clear. ' Any 
one who becomes a Party member does not merely join an orgamzation 
but he becomes a soldier in the German freedom movement, and that 
means much more than just paying his dues and attendmg the mem- 
bers’ meetings. He puts himself under the obligation of subordinating 
his own ego and to place everything he has at the service of the people’s 
cause . . .** readiness to fight, readiness to sacrifice, and strength of 
character are required for a good National Socialist.’ The intro- 
duction to the Nazi Party Orgamzation Book stresses the conceptioh 
of servanthood of the movement and people ; prohibits arrogance as 
between Party comrades ; demands that each member should be a 
leader and promoter while on duty, and while off, a good comrade ; 
prescribes simplicity and modesty of bearmg ; inveighs agaiast vanity ; 
applauds honesty and candour and constant solicitude for the humblest 
members of the people. Festivities, honours, gifts and drinking are 
’deprecated for participatcfts in ^ the unspeakably hard work ’ of con- 
structing a better Germany. 

The Communist Party in the Soviet Republics expresses the 
austerity of the fife of a Party comrade aU through its Rules. Its 
Preamble says ; ‘ The Party is a unified militant organization held 
together by conscious, iron proletarian discipHne. . . . The Party 
demands from all its members active and self-sacrij|cing work. . . 
There follows a heavy hst of duties. 

It is well to reflect on the austerity fat any rate, as commanded) 
of Party membership in the dictatorial as contrasted with the demo- 
cratic countries. There is a considerable difference. In democratic 
systems, first, of course, almost any one can join any party subject to 
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practically no test whatever by the party. "^The joining of political 
parties may, by some people, be regarded as dedication to a serious 
pubhc purpose, but it is also regarded by very many sifnply js a 
diversion or hobby, with dues unpaid and meetings unattende?C am 
association which can be casually rehnquished at any moment 
Furthermore, in contrast to unquestioning obedience in dictatorships 
to the dictatorial leader, the follower in a democratic party is free, 
within very broad limits, to criticize the personal character, ability, 
motives and pohcy of the leader. Indeed, in democracies the leader- 
ship is always on trial, and the displacement of the leader by some 
one more capable is the proper and the applauded object of political 
activity. In a dictatorship, the gain from disciphne is militant strength 
and energy — ^for a time. But it is accompamed by the constant possi- 
bihty of deadening the thoughtful and creative vital processes of both 
leader and follower, because there is no guarantee of mutual stimu- 
lation. Originality in the ranks is flattened by command from above. 
The creed that the leader is always right inhibits the movement of 
ideas upwards to him. Since his power to make or break political 
careers is absolute, and since any appeal agamst him is revolution and 
treason, he tends to become insulated from the views of the members 
of his own party who, paradoxically enough, have been commanded 
to keep in touch with the masses. In the democratic system, there is 
the open possibihty of continued competition of ideas. There is no 
unbreakable, stereotyped hierarchy of value or opinion. And though 
the democratic leader is not endowed with an extraordinairy status to 
summon up the pohtical energy of the party members, the mere exist- 
ence of free contestants for the prize of a sovereign power that is 
accessible to all, ensures the contmuous renewal of the membership 
and, necessarily, as the continuing cost of success, of reasoning, reflec- 
tion and the development of policies and programmes of action. 

Since the doctrine of dictatorial parties is one of already conceived 
perfection, and since this is fanatically embraced, and, since alsq^ the 
focus of Party Hfe and doctrine lies in a single person, the conditions 
are present for highly selective recruitment and for ‘ expulsions ’ m: 

' purges ’ or ' liquidation ' of those held to fall below the useful standard 
of mind, character and physique. In tSe early days of the Fascist 
and Nazi dictatorial parties, a process of personal selection was con- 
ducted by members already m the Party, careful account being taken 
of their general personal characteristics, readiness to assume responsi- 
bihty, political dependability and firmness of character, their grasp 
of the Party doctrine, their wilhngness to fight and sacrifice, their 
absence of self-seekmg and abihty to fulfil the various technical tasks. 
The Party recruiting officials are enjoined to reahze that this selection 
of members is a most serious respon^ihty. Russian Communist rules 
for ‘ cleansings ’ of the Party indicate the positive quahties for retention 
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of membersliip. Thus : Double dealers who deceive the Party . . . 
overt and covert violators of the iron discipline of tlie Party and of 
the^tate f . . . careerists, self-seekers and bureaucratical elements ; 
momly degraded persons wbo by tbeir improper conduct lower tbe 
mgnity of the Party and besmirch its banner ; passive elements who 
do not fulfil the duties of Party members and who have not mastered 
the programme, the rules and the most important decisions of the 
Party/ 

In their earlier days, these Parties recruited from among both old 
and young. After a time, graduation from the Youth Organizations 
became almost exclusively the source of recruitment. Choosing from 
organizations of school-children and youth, the Party has some guar- 
antee founded upon several years of deliberate observation of the 
effect of its training upon the candidates. 

The experience of these countries is far too short for conclusions 
regarding the efficiency of breeding a new political generation, except 
that they have been able to secure unconditional obedience and 
fanaticism within the fixed order from some, especially in Germany, 
Yet it has left or produced apathy i|L others, especially in Italy. Not 
a few remain untouched and rebellious, while such obedience as was 
achieved can be to an important extent ascribed to fear of force, and 
to enjoyment or promise of the spoils of office. 

The only formal discussion — ^not merely exhortations by Party 
leaders — of the requisites of mind and character of Party members 
known to the present author is one which occurred at the 18 th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.^^ The inductions 
into the Communist Party in Kussia are governed by a well-conceivedr 
set of rules, the principal of which are as follows : From one to two 
years of candidature, admission to which requires recommendations 
from several Party members of some years^ good standmg ; followed 
by mastery of the programme and rules of the Party; or, proven 
wor^h in the groups of sympathizers and youth organizations, and 
the Sheets, trade unions, and co-operatives. 

At the Congress the quiestion was the introduction of more vigour 
and life into the Communist Party, and one of the principal issues was 
the intellectual preparation of candidates. Must the candidate be 
an adept at Marpan doctrine ? If so, the Party would become a 
Party of intellectuals and doctrinaires and filled with too large a pro- 
portion of university recruits. It was true that a mastery of doctrine 
was desirable on the part of some and perhaps of many ; but what 
was also necessary was a membership which would sliow proven good- 
will and rehability. Stout and decent behevers, not philosophers, 
made a sound party. The Congress abolished the rule that candidates 
must )iave thoroughly mastered %e Party programme, and must be 
a real Marxist, a theoretically tried and tramed Marxist. " I do not 
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know wFetlier we have many memlbers of tlie Party wlio have thor- 
oughly mastered our programme, who have become real Marxists, 
theoretically trained and tried. If we continue farther ^along^this 
path we should have to include only intellectuals and learned ;^op^ 
generally in our Party. Who wants such a Party ? We have Lenin^" 
thoroughly tried and tested formula defining a member of the Party. 
According to this formula, a member of the Party is one who accepts 
the programme of the Party, pays membership dues and works in one 
of its organizations. Please note : Lenin’s formula does not speak 
about thoroughly mastering the programme but about accepting the 
programme. These are two very different things.” ’ 

To assist those who accept the programme but cannot rise to a 
mastery of the theoretical basis, the ‘ short histories ’ of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union are employed. The problem, 
however, still remains : without a full mastery of the grounds of the 
doctrine and their acceptance, how can the rulers believe in the 
rehabihty of their followers in the long-run evolution of their State ; 
how can they be sure that they djue^followers ? While if, indeed, many 
do master the elements as propounded by the prophet, they may 
become very inconvenient purists and proclaim the falseness of the 
leaders. Men have murdered kings out of royalism. In a sense, 
the simplest way to provoke a schism is to discuss fundamental 
principles. Burke warned against too searching an inquiry into 
society’s foundations. For a democracy this is no problem, for, in a 
way, dissent is what it exists to produce. Yet mastery of the grounds 
is the only reliable and durable foimdation of hfe in the State, the 
national or world order ; the democratic even more than the dictatorial. 
For if there is a gulf separating men, it ought to be seen, and then it 
might be bridged by voluntary conscious purpose ; if not, coercion 
win assume the task of unity. 

There is one very important difference between recruitment in the 
Russian Communist Party and in the Nazi and Fascist. Parties. In 
the former there is a process of free local election, in whicS^'though 
direction is by no means lacking, there is more free discussion and 
choice at the local party headquarters than in the Fascist Parties 
which practise appointment by superidr oflicials tempered by the 
collusion of favourites. 

As for purges, these sometimes take the form of the expulsion, 
imprisonment and execution of large groups of Party members who, 
to use a Russian phrase, may have ' deviated ’ to the right or left of 
the Party hne 2s laid down by the central organ of the Party.^® In 
Germany there was the Rohm massacre of 1934, when the Fuehrer 
claimed that he was the supreme judge of the well-being of the nation. 
But other than at revolutionary ci3ses in the parties, the elimination 
of the infidels is not by such wholesale and therefore sometimes 
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admittedly faulty treatnkut. In tlie Soviet Eepublics a return was 
made to tbe Leninist principle of ^ individual approach to people ^ 
especially because hostile elements could en masse cover their subversive 
acti^ies by an outer show of agreement with the Party hne and 
^ceitful practices designed to persuade people that they were mih- 
tantly loyal, ‘ creating an atmosphere of flattery, uttering solemn 
speeches, greetings, &c., in order to deceive and lull the vigilance of 
certain of our leading workers’. The 'individual approach’ was 
recommended also to stimulate Communist Party members to throw 
off an alleged tmwilKngness to investigate charges, to avoid hedging 
and considerations of personal safety, and especially to depart from 
the assumption that a Communist is a good or bad Communist, not 
according to Ms own personal deeds, but to the actions of his relatives, 
even back to the ' ideological stamina or social preference of a great 
grandmother 

Naturally, all those in dictatorial parties who deviate are covered 
with infamy and stigmatized by a spate of the choicest mvective. 
Calumny, indeed, is one of the weU-tempered instruments of pumsh- 
ment, of underminmg independence of mind, and of political destruc- 
tion. If the Party doctrine were not clearcut and presented with 
intense emotional force (honestly or otherwise), there would be no 
grounds for the tactics of calumny, since there could be no deviation 
to wMch one could point as the mark of infamy. 

It is a simple consequence of what has been said that dictatorial 
parties are feigMy centralized, and at the same time that their central 
organs are deeply penetrative of society through their local officials 
down to the last cefl in a block of a city or the floor of a workshop, to- 
the ' capillaries ’, as the Fascists say. There is no space for portraying 
the numbers of the hierarchy, beginning with the Fuehrer, the Duce, 
or the Party Secretary at the very top of the pyramid, and then 
proceeding layer by layer, district by district, through the various 
governi^ bodies of the Party. The important thing is that even the 
most disciplined Party in the most democratic State does not begin 
t« approach the intense centralization of dictatorial parties. Since 
there is such centrahzation, and smee all movement must come from 
above, and since fidelity has f o be maintained in all the ultimate organs 
of the Party, there is machinery at the top for inspections of the 
subordiuate layers of the hierarchy, and at the same time for the 
appointment of the subordinate oflicials and trustees of the Party, 
gomg downwards. 

In Russia, in characteristic contradistinction tS the Nazi and 
Fascist Parties, democratic elections in the lower councils of the Party 
axe permitted, but ratification by the Party organization immediately 
superior is necessary. Neither in Germany nor in Italy is a democratic 
choice of executives the principle or the practice ; the appointments 
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are made from above hj a process of delegation. In Enssia — and 
this, let ns re-empbasize, is a distinguishing mark of the regime— 
there is the principle and practice of so-called ‘ democratic cehtralism \ 
It arises mainly from the fact that a scientific (more or less) inte2pre- ^ 
tation of history (more or less) dominates (more or less) the leaders^ 
but also because those leaders govern an enormous area and have the 
good sense to know that achievement must depend upon local vitality. 

‘ Democratic centralism ’ means, according to the rules of the 
Communist Party, the application of the elective principle to all 
leading organs of the Party from the highest to the lowest and the 
periodic accountability of the Party organs to their respective 
organizations. That is the democratic side. But it also means the 
absolutely binding character of the decisions of the higher organs 
upon the lower and upon all Party members. That is the centralized 
aspect. The Party requires a free and businesslike discussion of 
Party policy in individual organizations or in the Party; such 
discussion is declared to be the inalienable right of every Party member 
derived from ' internal Party democracy The declared purpose of 
this internal Party democracy is to develop self-criticism, that is, 
criticism within the Party itself, and to vitalize Party disciphne which 
must be conscious and not mechanical. On this, the words of Lenin 
are always quoted : ‘ AU revolutionary parties which have hitherto 

perished, did so 'because they grew conceited, failed to see where their 
strength lay, and feared to speah of their weaknesses J 

There is then a significant difference between the Comipunist and 
the Fascist Parties ; in the former’s tolerated self-criticism, indeed, 
the stimulated self-criticism, and even more, in the fact that it is 
regarded as a disloyalty to the Party to undertake any action which 
diminishes, or be remiss in any action which maintains, the freedom 
and hveliness of local Party hfe. We may refer again to the discussions 
at the 18th Congress, where it was re-emphasized that the work of 
the Party, which was the ‘ remoulding of the people’s con§i2i£Jisne§s ’, 
was frustrated by those who believed that all Communistsrrae born 
free from prejudices and stood m no need of re-education. It was 
consequently necessary to restore the elective principle, to abolish the 
practice of co-option, to forbid voting byh list of candidates, to vote 
for individual candidatures, to guarantee all Party members the right 
of criticizing and rejecting candidatures ; to vote by secret ballot, and 
to guarantee periodical meetings of leading Party workers. The 
revival of the elective principle of criticigm and self-criticism was 
^sought, in order ^o heighten the responsibility of Party organizations 
to the Party membership, and to intensify the activity of the members 
of the Party. It was desired to develop and strengthen the feeling of 
contact between each Party membe? and the Party, and to enhance 
each member’s sense of bemg a folly responsible unit. This was the 
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meaning of ' inner Party' democracy and this would strengthen the 
unity of the Party and its ^ conscious proletarian discipline h 

The democratic element in the Soviet Communist Party — a quality 
distinguishing it from the Italian and German dictatorships — -has two 
louxces : the liberating purpose of the Bolshevist Revolution and the 
tradition of the Party in its formative stage. In the first place, the 
Bolshevist movement was founded to overthrow the Tsarist regime, 
one of the most horrible tyrannies in the history of humanity, and to 
bring freedom to the Russian people. It had a dual purpose : not 
only to inaugurate a free system of government, but to establish an 
equalizing and socialized economy, each being enough to overtax the 
mind and energies of the mightiest statesmen. It proposed to progress 
from an inferior and practically primitive society of almost altogether 
illiterate members to a very highly civilized, most complicated and 
organized pohtical and economic system. And it intended to progress 
with the greatest achievable rapidity in order to be able to withstand 
domestic an.d foreign hostility. Its animating force was hberty, 
equality and fratexmty. But the Fascist and the Nazi systems were 
founded on the demal of freedom and equality, and were erected on 
the corrupt destruction of existent democratic government. They 
were movements of dechne from a superior to an inferior kind of 
society, even if there were marked blemishes in democratic practice. 
In the second place, under Lenin, freedom of discussion in the 
Bolshevist Party was encouraged in order to stimulate vitality and to 
attract th%, sincere and the strong. Whatever Stalin may wish upon 
this score, and he may be a man of strong goodwill in this respect, he 
has to face the tradition of the Party, one of revolutionary ardour which 
still goes strongly on. 

Side by side, however, with the democratic virility of the Russian 
Com m unist Party, there is the other aspect, namely, its centralism. 
The Party will punish such discussion on ^ an all-IJnion scale ' as 
wojild lea^to the imposition of the will of an insigmficant minority on 
the vast majority of the Party, or cause the disintegration of its unity 
by factional groupings and attempts to split it. It is only where the 
necessity of an aU-Umon scale discussion is recognized by several 
regional Party organizations, or if there is an insufficiently solid 
majority in the Central Committee on very important questions, or if 
a solid majority of the Central Committee wishes to test the quality 
of its policy by means of discussion, that anch discussion would be 
permitted. These axe the hmits of internal Party democracy, beyond 
which internal Party democracy would be disfhtegrated. ^ The^ 
maintenance of Party unity, the relentless struggle against the slightest" 
attempt at a factional fight or a split and the strictest Party and 
Soviet disciphne are the foremost duties of all Party members and of 
all Party organizations/ 
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It ouglit to be added, in order that tbe power of tbe central leader 
or leaders of tbe dictatorial Party may be folly comprehended, that 
since the dictatorial Party controls a totahtarian State, expiflsion from 
the Party, as the leading officials openly declare, is a question of life 
and death for those expelled. For the key positions in societyf 
economic and otherwise, are held by loyal Party members ; and the 
conduct of the professions, and even ordinary occupations, can be 
made impossible on the mere fiat of the authorized Party official. 
Thus, the disciplinary force is tremendous. 

Another mark of the dictatorial Party is its possession of a military 
organization. Within the Nazi Party, there are the Storm Troopers 
(S-A) and the Elite Guards (S-S), and the Gestapo or secret 
police ; within the Italian Fascist Party, the Militia and the 
O.V.R.A. ; within the Communist Party, the Eed Guard and, acting 
with it, the N.K.V.D.^^ These organizations serve two purposes ; 
first, of rooting out, as early as possible, the first faint stirrings of 
disagreement and opposition, and then, in the final resort, of defending 
the regime by force of arms. This organization of coercion is taken 
to the most minute pomt of detail, is well-equipped with all the- best 
that technology and organization can offer, for investigation, record 
and torture, and makes revolt practically impossible. These orgamz> 
ations are safeguarded against legal action by citizens or members of 
the Party who have suffered maltreatment. They enjoy complete 
immumty from responsibility if their actions are m the interests of the 
Party, and beyond where Party comradeship and the mamtenance of 
the power of the Party requires it. 

'* Now, it may be that many thousands, even hundreds of thousands, 
of members of dictatorial parties accept the Party programme, even 
imderstand it, and even consciously and fanatically will it. It is 
difficult to read the mind and spirit of so many. Clearly, dictatorial 
Party leaders are far from complacent. Experience shows that it is 
very difficult to maintam the flame of conviction, the pexiQanencg of 
devotion, and the fierceness of the party warrior simply by reasoning 
alone. The maintenance of cohesion and foi^e in the Party membership 
is promoted by two devices. One is the continuous emotional, 
ceremonial, and ritual procedures and evolutions designed to enhance 
the self-importance of Party membership, arouse the feelings and 
appeal to the aesthetic element, agitate the sentiment of belonging to 
a great collective body, and this is accompanied by argumentative 
appeal. The second element promoting cohesion, though not exactly 
behef, is the v^st ^ patronage ' and ' spoils ' in the hands of the 
dictatorial parties, immeasurably greater than any democratic party 
has ever had. All the jobs, all the professions, aH the occupations, aU 
the symbols of social prestige are in’the gift of the dictatorial Party, 
and Party members come ffist and necessarily hold the key positions 
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in that society — so in the^ civil administration, so in the conduct of the 
national economy, so m the control and conduct of education, so also 
in the arm^d forces, though as to the latter there has been considerable 
resistance by the professional officers of the German army. With 
Itess spoils there would be less loyalty ; take away the jobs and there 
would be smaller Party membership and a less intense prosecution of 
its duties. It need not be laboured that Party and State are intimately 
linked. The leaders at the various levels of the Party machinery 
either have, as in Germany and Italy, by law an ex officio right to 
certain positions in the State, de facto, as in Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, hold the key offices in the State, regional and mumcipal govern- 
ment, and so, all through the apparatus of society and economy. 

In spite of all that has been said regarding the appeals for personal 
loyalty, the acceptance and understanding of the ideology of the Party, 
the privileges of leadership and the penalties of expulsion, the leaders 
in aU dictatorial States frequently reproach their following with luke- 
warm faith. After the victory of the British Navy at Taranto in 1940, 
Fascist leaders publicly bewailed the survival or return of a slack 
^ bourgeois ’ spirit ; and years before, indeed, during the Abyssinian 
war, Fascist critics cried out that the Party membership had become 
over-inteUectualized, over-critical, slack in its political duties, and that 
a war was needed to recover the mtense ardour of the original move- 
ment. Within the Nazi Party a reign of terror has to operate, and 
incessant fervent pleading is necessary to maintain the degree of 
conviction #and driving power the leaders deem indispensable to the 
remoulding of the nation. In Russia, the facts which have been 
reviewed have already indicated a certain falling away from the 
standard which the leaders regard as the mimmum for success. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the characteristics 
of parties in dictatorships, for there the party replaces the sovereign 
legislative and executive element that is the normal apparatus of the 
deipocratigL§tate. All the rest is a shell, while the party is the motor 
force and sits at the wheel. 

The contrast between modern non-responsible or dictatorial 
government and responsible or democratic government is now more 
clearly seen. The former rists upon a pretension that a monopohstic 
and imposed party possesses the ultimate 'truth about the pohtioal 
destiny of humanity. That conviction was definite, sharp and 
fanatical, and therefore brooks no opposition. But democracies admit 
the pragmatic nature of their search for such perfection, and recognize 
that of perfection there is no single exclusive principle. Yet they 
surmise that if there should be, it is one yet to be discovered in a 
process of evolution, and that if the unfoldmg is to arrive at soundness, 
it must depend upon the unfetffered expression and interplay of all 
opinion. Hence, in the democratic states, the acknowledgement of 
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rights of dissent and opposition, of rights of freedom of opinion and 
expression, of free association, of free elections, of easy entry and e:rit 
from political parties and the scrutiny of and contest for leadership. 
Even the known deficiencies in the practical working of democracies 
with existent economic inequalities, do not substantially offset these 
values. In the dictatorial State the pattern of man's perfect character 
is one man’s vision ; the teaching of ‘ character ’ means the imposition 
of that mould, while good citizenship consists of submission to its 
confinement. In the democratic. State, since perfection is yet to be 
discovered and is contingent on a continuing quest, the nature of the 
preferred character is the one that accepts plasticity and the principle 
of live and let live, of adventure and of self-expression leading to that 
end. While the ^ctatorial State thrusts the main emphasis upon 
obedience, the democratic places the accent upon the conditional terms 
of consent and the expression of disagreement. The dictatorial State 
removes responsibility from the conscience of the individual Party 
member and tries to chloroform or hypnotize the mind; in the 
democratic the conscience of the individual is fully responsible, 
refreshed by the beating waves of dynamic opinion, and troubled. 
Therefore, where dictators rule, the peculiar duty of a party member 
seems to be harder than that of the democratic citizen, but, in truth, 
the impHed xesponsibihties of democracy are much more exacting. 
For self-government means, first, the government of one’s self. That 
is why the democratic States vibrate, sometimes violently, and seem 
and are unstable. It explains why, therefore, the democratic States 
are not yet as fully democratic as the tasks impHed in their own 
‘principle require; for the burden is heavy on citizens and party 
members who take their responsibilities seriously, and so too few of 
them do. Political parties, well-organized, conscious, competitive and 
honourable, can make the tasks easier to fulfil. The dictatorships 
show that there is a clear alternative to the burdens of democratic 
citizenship ; but is it nice ? At the end of these chapterSt, we shall 
show that this is the crucial problem in the future of the democratic 
State, for here aU have the burden of leadership. 

We argued that non-responsible differ from responsible governments 
not only in principle but in consequent institutional arrangements, 
one cardinal feature being the monopolistic party. The second is the 
practice of propaganda. After some two decades of propaganda as a 
deliberate arm of government in Italy, and the practices of Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels in Gerjgaany and the world at large, some conclusions can be 
drawn regarding its nature and effectiveness. 

Propaganda is not mere education or instruction, though some 
instruction and education is propaganda. It has been said that 
‘ propaganda is violence done to the mind ’, and the meaning of the 
epigram is that the purpose of the propagandist is not to instruct in 
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order that the latitude and initiative of the person instructed may be 
increased,^ but, the exact contrary, to aflB.x blinkers and blmd the 
subject to all courses except that imposed. Education is to open all 
doors of the mind ; propaganda to thrust you through one door of 
somebody else’s will. It dehberately destroys part of the subject’s 
mind and distorts the free operation of his senses to achieve a result 
desired by the propagandist and not, originally at any rate, required by 
the propagandee. 

Now facts are a necessary basis of belief and action ; yet belief and 
action are affected by a citizen’s proneness to believe some things and 
not others, and his disposition to act in certain ways. This proneness 
is dependent on two factors : the biological constitution of each person, 
and his social and economic situation which includes his education and 
experience. To affect behef and action, the propagandist must reach 
both of these factors, an extremely difficult task. It is easier to affect 
social status than biological disposition; but since our biological 
heritage determines, to a very large extent, our outlook, which is 
otherwise formed by our social and economic situation and related 
influences, even if the latter can be affected by direct action and by 
persuasion, biological disposition is stUl a formidable obstruction of 
the propagandist’s aim. It is indeed a very stubborn obstacle. He 
may turn the twig agamst its natural bent, but — and this is the first 
rule of the propagandist if he wishes to be successful — ^he must continue 
to bend it in Ms direction if it is to remain bent. TMs gives rise to the 
propagandist’s principle of reiteration; but it brings decreasing 
returns. 

Smce a Goebbels must find a strong instrument with wHch td 
combat a person’s natural proneness to go Ms own way, he looks to the 
various implements in the theory of suggestion.^’ First, he finds an 
attachment or a fixation, that is to s^y, the particular love or hate to 
wMch a person is prone and the idea of destiny and self-importance 
entwtained - by Ms subject, and thus by flattering the latter, by 
pretending that what Goebbels wants will further the particular love 
or hate of Ms subject, hemiay gain a control over mind and action. 
It is Ms job to represent tjj.at what he wants is for the sake of the 
individual. , Secondly, since most human beings are desperately subject 
to perplexity regarding the meaning of the world they see, and are 
avid for a confident and simple explanation, or even if they are merely 
curious, then a Hitler, a Lenm or a Stahn can acMeve enormous success, 
especially in the short run, by giving a confident an^er, particularly 
if tMs takes the form of a world Mstorical or messianic doctrine wMch ^ 
seems to harmonize and illuminate all the welter of every-day happen- 
ings wMch overtake and affect the ordinary citizen and to wMch he 
must make a response. Thus, if his every-day job is made to seem a 
part of a ‘ national ’ movement ; if the national movement is 
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represented to seem part of tlie future extension and glory of his 
particular national culture ; if that, again, is made to se^ a con- 
tribution to the evolution and sovereignty of a master race, a race of 
heroes, this may be the answer to his perplexity about why he should 
accept certain restrictions, longer hours, lower wages, high taxes, be 
subject to the unfettered control of his employer, applaud martial 
preparations and adventures, and, as the dictatorial oath requires, " if 
necessary, die If one single explanation is inadequate to impress all, 
the propagandist’s skill has lain in a clever variation of themes to suit 
the different strains and outlooks among the population, combined 
with a tricky keeping apart of the various publics to avoid any 
comparison of notes. The democratic countries have failed to 
invigorate, as they justifiably and rightly can, the stability and 
understanding of the democratic principle : they have not woven its 
significance into the stuff of the multifarious and apparently unrelated 
facts of life by which the man on the bus, and the newspaper reader, 
are slapped every day. 

Thirdly, the propagandist, then, functions incessantly : this lends 
importance to his gospel, for reiteration in all the different organs of 
opinion, at all the gathering places, and in all the homes, operates as 
the herd operates upon the individual : it reduces the average 
individual to self-distrust : ‘ Who am I to contradict so many 1 ’ 

Incessant operation excludes from the mmd other influences, and 
inhibits the asking of questions. Fourthly, the propagandist proceeds 
by devices to make conspicuous and vivid his suggestions Hby lendmg 
mystery and importance, and by arousing curiosity. So he penetrates 
through apathy and preoccupation and so attracts and^ commands 
attention as a prelimmary to practising his other arts. As has so 
often been said, he appeals less to the intellect and more to feeling — a 
factor which, as a later work wiU show, has not been given adequate 
attention by pohtical scientists, I mean, the effect of varying intensities 
of feelmg. He pretends to show his own belief in what he says and 
so encourages others ; it is influenced by the force of (pretended) 
example : if it is good enough for him . r . He operates by using 
existing vogues. Men and women are lec^tive to fashionable phrases 
and ideas, even the most schooled and intellectual of men and women. 
Thus, for example, ^ self-determination ’ ; ^ race ’ ; ^ lebensraum ^ ; 
' justice ’ ; ‘ reason ’ ; * the Bible ’ (because the Bihle tells me so). 
This burglarious entry into the spirit was practised by Mark Anthony : 
" I tell you that^which you yourselves do know.’ Authority has an 
. influence in matters of opinion to which it is not always entitled. 

Another device is the reduction of mental defences by reason, when 
reason happens to be on the side of the propagandist. So he obtains 
a lever on other areas of the propagandee’s mind by ridiciJing and 
stigmatizing his demonstrably mistaken opponents and so demonstrates 
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Ms superiority to them. Specimens are the German appeal for colonies, 
and equality of armaments. There is the censorsMp of ideas and 
information, that is, the Mding, the destruction, the cancellation, of 
ideas wMch might dissipate Ms spells by their own independent appeal 
and their competition with those wMch the propagandist is anxious 
to implant. 

At the foundation of propaganda is the implement used with such 
effect by the Nazi Party, the instrument dedicated to it by the supreme 
inventive genius of their own Leader, that is, the Lie Enormous — so 
enormous in its shock to morality that the average citizen cannot 
believe that any one, that is, the propagandist, could be so dishonest 
and wicked as to use it, and therefore goes to the other extreme of 
believing that it is true. 

All these devices have been used against the proclivity of the 
individual to pursue his own course as set by Ms biological character 
and Ms social and economic situation. The experience of the last 
two decades has shown the measure of the toughness and resistance 
of these factors. The greatest success is among the young, for they 
have no settled store of tested values, and being generous, trust what 
they are told. But more generally, except for short periods, from day 
to day almost, there is a limit to propaganda in the native common 
sense and experience of the citizen. The longer the time span over 
wMch the propaganda functions, the longer the experience, by direct 
individual observation, and hearsay, of the citizen. Sooner or later, 
it is impossible for Mm to withstand the effect of practically demon- 
strated errors and inconsistencies on the part of the propagandist, the 
clear and inescapable perception that propaganda and what he directly 
senses for Mmself are poles apart. The story is not true ! Moreover, 
since human beings are different, their social outlook and mterpreta- 
tions are different. If there is any discussion at all, it is impossible to 
maintain complete identity of world outlook; and the dictatorial 
parties, as we have described them, MgMy integrated and crushing as 
they are, are still insufficient, by a wide margin, to wipe out all 
discussion, for there is stiftthat wMch occurs even only as an exchange 
of glances. In democratic States there is much propaganda also, but 
free discussion soon dissipates untruth. 

Therefore, no dictatorship relies upon propaganda alone or even upon 
propaganda mainly, excepting where there is a Mghly primitive 
population who, by reason of ilhteracy, lack of education, and, perhaps, 
rehgious credulity in the past, are unable to exercise independent 
criticism and so are ready to accept anytMng. Propaganda seems to, 
be successful only if assisted by a heavy supplement of force. Propa- 
ganda has never been used in our time without the accompaniment of 
drastic force — ^foroe to expel and anniMlate the opposition, the 
questioners, the animators, the agitators of other interests and views. 
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What we see, then, is the success of propaganda when upheld by 
favourable conditions, and then, for the rest, the attainment of civil 
obedience, but not of social behef, by the threat or the exercise of force, 
whether in its direct brutality and nakedness, or the taking of family 
hostages or the withdrawal of opportunities of earmng a living. The 
crassest mistake of the propagandist is to believe in the pure and 
durable transferability of fanaticism — ^Hitler’s favourite belief. Hitler’s 
decisive self-deception lay in beheving that echoes and reflections of 
himself represented will, and that men remained of the same mind 
when they stepped, as most do, away from the pecuhar environment 
of a meeting or radio address back into their every-day atmosphere. 



CHAPTER III 
THE NAZI STATE 1 

MORE grimly than any other the Nazi State recalls St. Augustine’s 
classic question : ^ Without justice what are States but bands of 
robbers ? ’ 

The Weimar Republic fell chiefly, but not only, because enough 
Germans felt the shame of defeat in the Eirst World War su£B.ciently 
to follow Adolf Hitler in a movement to wipe out the shame, and so 
also to entrust him with the total government of the nation. For 
Germany, World War I could not and did not end in 1918. Of this 
Hitler directly persuaded only a small minority ; but the intense 
fervour and propaganda of Hitler’s followers irresistibly attracted a 
congeries of other groups for other purposes. These had ambitions 
which could be satisfied or fears which would be soothed if the Nazis 
attained power. Thus, some groups nursed designs of European and 
even world supremacy. Some in the upper and middle classes were 
obsessed by fears of the rise of the urban working classes and of the 
Commumsm of Soviet Russia. Others were filled with hatred and 
bigotry, either against the Jews or the British or Americans. A craving 
for power and high social status possessed vast numbers of misfit 
adventuieig and millions of unemployed youth, who had never found 
a place in civil life after the war. Worries arising out of economic 
insecurity were endemic and wide-spread, especially among shopr 
keepers, clerical and administrative workers and the peasantry. Again, 
workers of all kinds were afflicted by mass unemployment growing more 
severe from 1929 and rising in 1932 to 6 million, that is to say, one out 
of every five of the gainfully occupied. Hence, eventually, there was 
gathered together, not a permanent coalition with common convictions, 
but an expedient combination of sectional and heterogeneous votes, 
headed by the hereditary aristocracy, the military profession, the 
agrarian Junkers, and big business. The women voters were especially 
enthusiastic for Hitler. • 

In troubled times, the misfit may find chance : Hitler’s was a 
mission for the greater glory of the German Reich. He had thanked 
God when the war of 1914 broke out. When the armistice, seahng the 
defeat of Germany, was announced, he had a nervous collapse (he said) 
and vowed national resurrection. It was certain ^hen he entered 
German politics— and that is why he was allowed and paid to enter — 
that he would strive to re-fight the world war, and this time win. 
So much was written clearly in^his own confessions, M&in Kampf.^ 

— The Notes to this Chapter hegin on p. 173. 
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It is unnecessary here dehcately to distinguish the ultimate separate 
interests of Hitler and the social groups which combined 'With him. 
To a point their interests were identical ; beyond it, there was a diver- 
gence, which ultimately would have produced their suppression by 
Hitler, or civil war. By the time they realized the gulf between them, 
they were gagged and bound in the crushing machinery of Hitler’s 
total and unrelaxmg terror. They agreed on the reawakening of 
Germany, the development of a mighty German people (Volk, or race), 
a war of conquest bloody or bloodless, the domination of Europe, the 
conquest of ^ living space ’ (Lebensmum) in the East, the weaving of 
Europe into a single economy subservient to the end of German pohtics. 
These aims imphed certain instrumental organization : non-responsible, 
dictatorial regimes ; the abolition of parhamentarism ; the abrogation 
of civil rights ; complete control of the nation, adults and schools ; 
a sense of national unity produced by indoctrination and coercion ; 
the abolition of all voluntary associations ; a system of police and 
terror to eradicate the mental and spiritual onset of dissent. Ho 
further risk of differences of outlook could be tolerated, for as in 1918, 
a future enemy might, by psychological appeals, develop them into 
social divisions. Long and careful meditation on 1918 had taught 
the lesson of a solid home front and never again a ' stab m the back ^ 
A totalitarian state was needed for total war.^ Beyond this, Hitler 
contributed additional pohtical aims, partly as factors in militarist 
efficiency and partly as social reforms for themselves He advocated 
the expansion of social welfare services ; the national organization of 
labour to reahze the ^ high social significance ’ of work, and therefore 
to combine classless discipline and ‘ honour ’ accorded by the employer 
to the employee ; the harnessing of all employers into a totalitarian 
planned military economy; the erasure of traditional social dis- 
tinctions and groupings hke the ‘Studentenkorps, and the formation of 
a new hierarchy of virtues, promulgated by Hitler, going far beyond 
what was necessary merely to estabhsh the amour-pro'pre of the 
defeated military caste on the one hand, or the economic interests of 
big business on the other. ^ ^ 

Various earlier literary and Pan-German and nationalist party 
sources,^ furnished a chauvmist and romantic policy. Prom social 
frustration, an inferiority complex and innate confusion of his own 
mind and megalomania. Hitler had concocted a social outlook well- 
known to those whose mentality was formed in the fin de sikde and 
the ffist decade ojithe twentieth century. This included belief in the 
survival of the fittest ( social Darwinism ’) eugenics, the breeding of 
a higher race by social controls and laws ; the artist and the creative 
genius above morahty ; contempt for^bhe stupidity of existing middle- 
class conventions of responsibility ; scorn for middle-class timid and 
tepid notions of truth, justice and tolerance ; rejection of its easy- 
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going good nature, small lies, xmlieroic muddling along ; bitter repudi- 
ation of easting social distinctions inimical to the rise of capable 
yoimg men to the top, where they had the right to be and to marry 
the brilhant and wonderful females and breed a finer race to direct 
the destiny of nations ; scofl&ng at religion, especially the prevailing 
ideas of God and Christian tenets ^ For the son of a minor civil servant 
who began his testament with a sour sneer at his father’s profession, 
and who had conducted his self-education by steadily discarding all 
history that failed to support his ignoble juvenile day-dreams of 
romantic success, this, in his day, was a not unnatural state of mind, 
and many cafe-pohticians shared it. It was not unknown in the Cafe 
Royal in London at the end of the nmeteenth century.® 

But Hitler’s habitat was Germany and Central Europe, the lands 
of many races, each insecure and hating or holding others in contempt 
according as it was a dominant majority or a minority being ground 
into obedience. Hence, the super-race became the Nordics, the 
Germans ; the superman pro-tern^ Hitler. As he says in Mem Kampf : 

Everything we admire to-day on this earth, science and art, technique and 
inventions, is the creative product of but a few peoples and perhaps originally 
of one race. On these, therefore, depend the existence of the whole of this 
culture. If they perish, the better part of this world sinks with them into the 
grave. . . . All we can see to-day in the way of human culture, the achievement 
of art, science, and technique, is almost exclusively the creative product of the 
Aryan. 

It is n5t possible in the present text to depict the Nazi creed in 
any detaih’ But its principal features at least need indication : 

(1) It is misanthropic : it disrespects, even hates, the commoh 
man. When the dictator’s lot was as lowly as that of other men, he 
detested them, for in them he saw his own social mis-esteem; but 
when he rises high, he despises them because they are still to him 
nonentities, and yet they hve and dare to claim their rights. In Nazi 
language : Once he was Dreck and they were Dreck , now they are 
stiU Dreck while he is Chancellor, and they protest they never were 
and axe not Dreck now 1 • The trouble about the superman is not so 
much that he regards him§elf as a superman, but that to him other 
men are not men but submen. ' The majority of people are simple 
and gulhble. In every nation there is only one real statesman once 
in a blue-moon, not a hundred or more at a tune, and secondly the 
masses have an mstinctive prejudice against every outstandmg genius,’ 
(2) The Nazi creed is, therefore, physically and spiritj.ally unscrupulous 
and cruel and vicious without hmitation. For it adrmts no restraint 
in. a law common to all. A constitution may be defined as a pattern 
of applied scruples. But the i^azi system accepts no constitution, 
except the mental and physical constitution of the leader which is 
synonymous” with his caprice. It accepts no notion of rights or the 
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keeping of promises, but lives by regular treachery. It rules by mass 
extermination of body and mind. Its natural fruit is the Lie. 

The German has not the faintest idea of how a nation must be swindled, if 
one wants to have masses of supporters . . . the size of the lie is a definite factor 
in causing it to be believed, for the vast masses of a nation are in the depth of 
their hearts more easily deceived than they are consciously and intentionally 
bad. The primitive simplicity of their minds renders them an easier prey to a 
big lie than a small one, for they themselves often tell little ones, but would be 
ashamed to tell big ones. Such a form of lies would never enter their head. 
They would never credit to others so important a possibility as the complete 
reversal of facts. Even explanations would for a long time leave them in doubt 
and hesitation, and any trifling reason would dispose them to accept a thing 
as true. Therefore something of the most impudent lies always remains and sticks, 
a fact which all bodies and individuals occupied with the art of lying in this 
world know only too well, and hence they stop at nothing to achieve this end. 

Contrast this with the democratic attitude to the people. Even 
when the democratic is half-hearted, it postulates the nobility and 
dignity of man, his perfectibility and faith in illumination to raise 
himself. It predicates the duty of those who claim his leadership not 
to obscure the truth ; indeed, it announces that the truth shall make 
man free ! Moreover, the institution of free and competitive associ- 
ations of citi 2 :ens in quest of political power is a safeguard agamst 
electoral demoralization, and an assurance of the triumph of at least 
relative integrity and decency above the baseness avowed by Hitler, 
such baseness, in fact, as to be maintainable only by the forcible 
suppression of protest. 

(3) The Nazi doctrine and movement are fanatically^ nationalist, 
.because the grouping of the people at home, the Volh, despised as they 
are, are still the leader’s instrument and the base of his personal 
pyramid. Despicable as they are, they must at any rate be better 
than any other race, for their leader has emerged from their blood 
and soil. This nationalism is unappeasably fanatical and reposes on 
unbridled brutahty. Two quotations clarify this : 

In my Ordensburgen a youth will grow up before wMch the world will shrink 
back. A violently active, dominating, mtrepidi brutal youth — ^that is what I 
am after. Youth must be all these things. It must be indifferent to pain. 
There must be no weakness or tenderness in it! I want to see once more in its 
eyes the gleam of pride and independence of the beast as eradicated in thousands 
of years of human domestication.® 

These words of Hitler’s are copied closely from phrases of Oswald 
Spengler’s Man and Technics (1932, New York), a few phrases of which 
may be cited show the spiritual foundations : 

Man is a beast of prey (p. 19) . . . The animal of prey is the highest form 
of mobile life (p. 22) . . . The tactics ofhis (man’s) living are those of a splendid 
beast of prey, brave, crafty and cruel, •he lives by attacking and killing and 
destroying. . . . The character of the beast of prey passes over in its essential 
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character from the individual to the organized people, the animal with one soul 
and many hands. . . . There are peoples whose strong breed has the character 
of the beas^ of prey, seizing, conquering and lording people (p. 67). 

(4) Hitler’s is a doctrine of non-responsible government. The 
leader is answerable to no party, parliament or people, and responsi- 
bility connotes only a dependence on the conscience, ability, and 
bistorical discernment of the leader. We bave already illustrated this. 
Responsibility upward is responsibility to the great void, 

(5) The Nazi doctrine is ‘ creative or, as the German goes, 
schopferisch. The leader plays the part of the potter in classic phil- 
osophy (how eternally fallacious !) and moulds the masses to fit his 
concept of the highest good. This view, to a degree far greater than 
with other peoples, who maintain a tolerant scepticism of genius and 
a tolerable respect for themselves, suits the Germans. For they are 
in general romantic, mystical and exuberant, tend to arrogance and 
the excessive use of power, and are credulous of the most grandiose 
generalities.® They lack irony. Being idolaters of gemus, they are 
prone to be cheated by quacks. 

(6) The movement is total : it is all-pervading, denies the inde- 
pendence of any individual or fraction of the whole community, and 
founds itself on a mystical doctrine of the natural biological one-ness of 
the whole Vollc^ or race 

(7) The system is, therefore, completely corrupt, and recognizes 
no limits to the degeneration to which it may reduce the masses. This 
hmitlessnes^ is itself a technique of government, for it excludes any 
sense of reciprocity with other groups or leaders in the nation who, 
some day, might be in power. It grants the right completely to. 
destroy those hostile to it, if it cannot insure their submission by guile 
or coercion. The leaders for themselves, and the small minority of 
the nation which forms the party, are brought into a tightly woven 
conspicacy which is committed to acts at home and abroad so terrible 
that the conviction that they will never be forgiven, that they are 
outlaws, becomes its basis of cohesion, loyalty and further evil-doing. 
As Himmler, the genius of^the Gestapo, has often declared : ‘ There 
is no way back.’ This murderous harshness may be compared with 
the democratic tenets like ‘ iive and let live ‘ fair play ‘ rules of 
procedure and the rest. 

This organization of hatred, enmity and corruption has, so far as 
required, a theoretical basis in works like those of Spengler, Junger, 
and Alfred Rosenberg, To this, Professor Carl Schmitt, who began 
as a Catholic theorist with a strong authoritarian ^ent, and later 
found his spiritual home among the Nazis, has made a neat academic 
contribution.^® According to Schmitt, ^ the specifically political dis- 
tmction, to which political actionsfand motives may be referred, is the 
distmction between Friend and Foe Even if it is thought that such 
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a relationship between man and man is an atavistic relic of barbaric 
times, the contrast is still existent, and is a reality. When Schmitt 
says Foe, Schmitt means Foe, and not merely a competitor, rival or 
opponent. He envisages battle, and especially the real possibility 
of physical killing. However, in fairness to him (which some of his 
recent German critics now abroad have not rendered) he does say that 
this extreme of the Friend-Foe relationship is not necessarily normal 
or everyday, nor must it be considered as an ideal. But it is in view 
of such possibility that men group themselves into unities of Friend 
and Foe, each seeking sovereignty. It is not possible here to proceed 
to further exposition and critique of this argument. Only four things 
need be said briefly. The first is that, though with qualifications, it 
smells like a doctrine of uninhibited force. The second is that it 
views with contempt the setting of moral purposes for the State for 
the benefit of the individual. Thirdly, the doctrine was a useful 
slogan for the Nazi illiterati. Finally, any one may define politics 
in any way he pleases ; but how he defines it reveals his own state of 
mind. Politics may be defined as the pursuit of the good life in society, 
and its means are many ; or it may be defined, as Schmitt does, as 
a process which separates men and nations. 

The definition tells a story of the mind of the man who made it, 
the aspirations of his society, and the bitterness and turmoil of his 
time. 


^ ^ ^ «|c 

m 

Only the sahent facts regarding the fall of the Weimar Republic 
may be indicated. The democratic forces of Germany, that is to 
say the Social Democratic Party and the Trade Unions, the Liberals 
and the Catholic Centre, neglected to destroy the political power of 
the traditional groups when this imght have been possible between 
1918 and 1920. This was due to a division among themselves or 
within their parties. We consider the Social Democrats only. These 
were still in a state of mental and spiritual deference to the traditional 
governing classes. They had minority minds. Terrified by the Soviet 
Revolution and by German left-wing movements, they longed for 
order. Ebert, the first President of the German Republic, declared : 
‘I hate revolution Kkesin but he sought assistance from mihtarists 
who loved reaction like god. His followers subscribed to what a great 
English socialist a httle later called : ‘ the inevitability of gradual- 
ness ’. At any rate, they lacked revolutionary feeling, a secular 
^deficiency it is siTggested, of the German people. The Germans have 
never been regicides like the British or the French, nor forcibly expelled 
a king or his system Hke the Americans. Executions in Germany 
have been executions of humble workers and their leaders carried ott 
by a small governing class, traditional or Nazi. Where, it mail it. 
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asked, are tlie Pyms, tke Hampdens, tke Cromwells, the Tom Paines, 
and the John Wilkes ? Where are the Cantons and Rohespierres ? 
Where the Patrick Henrys, the Jeffersons, the Washmgtons, the 
Adams, and the rest ? The so-called revolution of 1918 was hardly 
more than a short flash of discontent, war-weariness, and resentment 
against the governing classes of the Empire. What is the cause of 
this lack of democratic self-respect and temper it is difficult to divine. 
Perhaps in the Thirty Years’ War the hardier natures were destroyed. 
Or, the long serfdom, lasting well into the nineteenth century, may 
have enabled the ruling class to tide over the French Revolution, 
and thereafter to canahze the feehng for independence, if it existed, 
into that of national independence. It may be that the existence of 
many petty principalities, in preventmg political unity, also prevented 
that mutual encouragement in nation-wide opposition which comes 
from feeling that all are linked in a mighty organization. Again, the 
small wars of 1866 and 1870 were large enough to offer the middle 
classes sufficient political excitement and gratification of power for 
their lifetime. Too much fancifulness and intellectual subtlety — ^the 
search for what is metaphysically ^ real ’ — ^may have caused the palhd 
cast of conceptual thought to freeze the energy of action and cloud the 
recognition of opportunity, as in the Franlrfbrt Parliament of 1848, 
where the Liberals continued to debate the fundamental rights of 
Germans until the reactionary forces recovered and chased them away 
stiU absorbed in debating the concepts of liberty. Many sociahst 
leaders lefWGermany during Bismarck’s savage campaign against them 
— the enemies of the State ’ — ^in 1878-1890. Nor is there any record 
of a substantial return from exile to resume the battle. Neither in 
1919, nor in 1933, were the workers ably led ; and even if they had 
been, we stiU have no assurance that they would have responded and 
forcefully cast out the ruhng class. There was ardour enough in the 
Nazi Party ; but its revolution was anti-populat and militaristic.^^ 
pother suggestion is that the Republic lacked defensive morale 
due to the destruction of the coherence and drive of the workers’ 
movement, through the increase of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
alid of supervisors, managers and salaried employees. 

This complaisance or constitutional respectabihty left the grim 
core of force, as Dr. Fried has conclusively demonstrated, in the 
hands of the Reichswehr and its friends in the Free Corps ; executive 
authority to the unpnrged Civil Service, though many openly expressed 
contempt for Parliamentary democracy ; and justice in a judiciary 
composed chiefly of men hostile to social democrac;^ Nearly 50 per 
cent, of the Nazi political leaders in 1933 had participated in the 
World War and the cruel years after the armistice. Leading non- 
nationalistic figures were murdered: Liebknecht, Luxemburg, and 
Haase of the Left-wing Socialists, Walther Rathenau, a Democrat, and 
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Erzberger of the Catholic Centre. Erom 1918 to 1922 political groups 
of the Eight killed 364 opponents : those on the Left MUed 22. In the 
year 1930, political murders rose to 20, whereas for 1924 they had not 
been above 6. Political murders by the Eight and attempts at cowps 
d'etat went practically unpunished, while violence by Eepublicans or 
Socialists was met with prompt conviction and sharp punishment.^* 
There was a State behind and within the State ready to emerge when 
the time was ripe ; and Hitler had, after various internal struggles/® 
been confirmed as its leader, for he was the most forceful, unscrupulous, 
and fanatical of all. Deficient in pohtical experience, the Germans 
were not sceptical towards his possessed oratory, or the uniforms, the 
swastilca, the military, ecclesiastical and ceremonial enticements. Ho 
technique is adequate to ascertain the number of behevers or the 
intensity of their convictions. In all the post-war discontents of 
Germany, especially economic discontents (shared by many countries), 
a promise was found by the Nazi movement for each particular com- 
plainant group, however impossible the total eflfect.^® Yet, always 
certain notes were struck : the ignommy and treachery of the so-called 
^ November criminals that is, the Social Democrats and others who 
took over the Government in 1918 after the defeat and signed the 
Treaty of Versailles ; Parliamentary incapacity and corruption ; the 
misery of Germany under high finance and capitalism, and international 
finance ; the humiliation of Germany by the dictated peace ; the 
inherent superiority of Germany — ^ a master race — to aU other 
nations, and the right of Germany to equal international tregrtment and 
self-determination; the bestiahty of Communism (and it must be 
remembered that Eussia is much nearer to Germany than to Great 
Britain or U.S.A.) ; and the spiritual and poKtical disintegration of 
Germany by her J ews. The Germans had been accustomed to a stable 
executive power, even if it were non-responsible ; they were themselves 
unready for the burden of sovereign power, and were disconcerted by 
the instability of coalition governments. 

After the failure of the uprising in Munich the claim was made, 
however, that power must be won legally, through the constitutional 
form of the Eepublic — a tactic especially designed for the bourgeoisie 
at home and abroad, though the murders and the street riots con- 
tinued. As Dr. Goebbels declared on 30 April 1928, ' We enter 
Parliament in order to supply ourselves, in the arsenal of democracy, 
with its own weapons. We become members of the Eeichstag in order 
to paralyse the Weimar sentiment with its own assistance. If democ- 
jacy is so stupid Ss to give us free tickets and salaries for this bears’ 
work, that is its affair ... we do not come as friends nor even as 
neutrals. We come as enemies. As the wolf bursts into the flock so 
we come.’ • 

Now, a careful analysis of German election statistics from 1919 to 
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1933 shows an unmistakable correlation between economically troubled 
times an^ support of first, the nationahstic parties, and later the Nazi 
Party which outbid the latter and finally became heir to practically 
all their votes.^® In 1919 the non-nationahstic vote was about 96 per 
cent, of the total. Then came a reaction (monetary inflation, disgust 
at the Treaty, occupation of the Euhr) and the non-nationahstic vote 
sank to 69 per cent. By May 1928, after some recovery of foreign 
prestige, employment, and the Dawes reparations settlement, the 
non-nationahstic vote recovered to 68*5 per cent, of the total. The 
Social Democrats were the largest single party and had the leading 
position in the Cabinet. Between the election of May 1924 and that 
of May 1928, Hitler^s Party lost more than half its votes : it sank 
from 1,918,000 to 810,000. It may be noticed, also, that Communist 
votes in May 1924 were nearly 3,700,000, Then, towards the end of 
1928, the Great Depression set in in Germany In the election of 
September 1930, the Nazi vote rose to 6,410,000 (taking away millions, 
perhaps, from the other nationahstic parties) ; in July 1932 it rose 
to 13,746,000 ; and sank a little (through internal Party difficulties) 
in November 1932. It is most important to notice two other things : 
that the Catholic Centre gained; that the Social Democrats and 
Communists together kept their substantial vote intact, nearly 30 per 
cent, of the total, hut that Communist votes were nearly 5'3 million, 
while the Social Democratic vote was just under 8 million — ^that is, 
the working class vote was seriously split. It is behoved that the 
great addition to the Nazi vote in July 1932 came from new voters, 
especially young people (brought up in an atmosphere of insecurity, 
unemployment, ‘ the shame of Versailles ", and all sorts of violent 
alarms) and from the Nationahst Party, the People’s Party, and many 
of the Democrats who were of very mixed interests and very amenable 
to the Nazi anti-bolshevik appeal. 

Two other things may be remarked of the Hitler following : its 
relative weakness among the urban workers, yet its general strength 
throughout the country and aU the different social groupings. Thus, 
the critical elections of 1932 and 1933 show that all the big cities 
and the industrial districts (Berhn, Hamburg^ Leipzig, Cologne, 
Dresden, the Ehineland and Baden, but not Silesia) were strongly 
against Hitler ; while the East and North, especially the more rural 
areas (East Prussia, Schleswig, East Hanover, Pomerania, and Silesia) 
were strongly for him ; in the centre of Germany (between Ehine and 
Elbe) there was quite substantial support. It is exceedingly import- 
ant, however, that the easy argument from the figures of 1930 ancL 
1932 that the economic depression converted Germans into Nazis be 
tempered by the realization that the NationaHsts or/and Hitler had 
millions of followers before thefe years, a constant following apart 
from economic depression, which, added to those who voted the party 
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ticket out of desperation, subscribed a big enough percentage of the 
total vote at elections for the Nazi Party to claim office. Many of 
these were militarists — either aggressive, or revengeful, or revisionist. 
An analysis of Nazi Party membership in 1933 and 1935 shows that 
manual industrial workers were very considerably under-represented 
in the Nazi Party compared with their proportion to the total gain- 
fully occupied in Germany ; that ' white-collar ^ employees (in Enghsh, 

* black-coated ’ workers) were extremely strongly over-represented, and 
even more so were the independent groups, like skilled artisans, 
merchants, shopkeepers, professional workers (to the extent of double 
their proportion to the percentage of the total gainfully occupied ) ; 
that officials were substantially over-represented, especially after 
Hitler’s advent to power, and that the peasantry were considerably 
under-represented. 

The votes for Hitler’s Party were never a majority, not even in 
the election of March 1933 after he had been three months in full 
unconstitutional control. The decisive change occurred when the 
Party benefited from the heavy unemployment of 1932 and was able 
to win the confidence of the unemployed. It may be taken as certain 
that Hitler was never given all his votes, or even the majority of them, 
as active support for all that his Party afterwards did or anything 
approaching it, stiU less to prepare for war, still less to make one. 
There were undoubtedly some, millions, indeed, for all these things 
(there are 2|- million Party members) and there were some, too, who 
did not vote for him in the free days, who wanted war. But^eflection 
on the voting figures and the timing of the increase in his votes suggests 
that, hke the Itahan people with Fascism, not all of the German people 
knew to what they were committing themselves and the world. They 
believed in the ‘ legal State and beheved that under Hitler it would 
continue much as before.^^ Nor did important observers outside 
Germany beheve otherwise. The German voters were principally 
culpable of pohtical ignorance, lack of civic prescience, insensitivity 
to anti-democratic forces, and democratic responsibihties, and indi- 
vidually selfish regard for their own immediate short-run convenience. 
The menace grew too slowly to be noticed ; or the Nazis disguised it. 
The threat to the Repubhc was always either too feeble to be worth 
challenging or too strong for assault. Hitler was either too consti- 
tutional for force or too forceful for any constitutional resistance ! 
Yet, from March 1933, it was certain what must happen sooner or 
later. All voting after that date proves only the efficiency of the 
terror, of gratitude^or jobs in industry and in the Party ; for we can 
never truly distingmsh the part played by obedience due to conviction, 
as compared with obedience due to terror. One other thing is certain 
—that Heinrich Himmler acknowledge in 1939 that the first country 
that would have to be conquered if war came would be Germany itself. 
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In all this the Communist Party played an unfortunate part. They 
were anti-parliamentary ; entertained a creed of anti-bourgeois 
morahty analogous to that of the Nazis ; they were anti-capitahst. 
They drew away considerable support from the democratic sociahst 
movement, but not enough to overcome the non-Gommuinst electorate ; 
they made parhamentary government impossible by their tactics; 
they derided and discredited the Social Democrats and trade 
union leaders and destroyed the faith of many workers in these 
organizations.^^ 

In January 1933, the Nazi leader was, partly accidentally, appointed 
Chancellor as a result of a series of doddering moves by the aged 
President Hindenburg [who had governed from 1930 through minority 
cabinets] persuaded thereto by Baron von Papen acting for the Junkers 
on the belief that Hitler woidd be merely their agent. The accept- 
ance, by Hindenburg, of a Chancellor whose Party had vowed to 
destroy the Constitution he had sworn an oath to defend, was in itseE 
manifestly unconstitutional in spirit. More deadly for the German 
people and the Kepublic was the Decree of 28 February 1933, signed 
by the President. Ostensibly an answer to the Eeichstag fire (evidence 
convicts the Nazis as incendiaries), the Decree was issued m pursuance 
of the Constitution, Article 48, Section 2 (see Vol. II, p. 1152) permitting 
the suspension of certain constitutional guarantees in a state of high 
emergency. These guarantees are the buttress of democracy ; their 
abridgement the foundation of dictatorship. Personal freedom, free 
expression, of opinion, the press, association and meetings, the secrecy 
of letters, post, telegraph and telephone, judicial control of search- 
warrants, and protection of property were abohshed. From that 
moment Germany was totally in the hands of the government of 
Hitler. 

On 24 March 1933 the new Eeichstag passed the ^ Enabling Act for 
the Belief of the Distress of the Nation and the Reich ^ Involving 
constitutional amendment, this Act required a two-thirds majority of 
both Houses. The Nazi Party had only 228 seats and adding 52 seats 
of the Nationahst Party, ^40 out of 647. Two-thirds majority of those 
present at the session was required. It was as simple as could be. 
The Communists with 81*" seats and 26 Socialists were kept out by 
exile, imprisonment, or threat of murder. The 94 Sociahsts present 
courageously voted against the biH. All depended on the votes of 
the Catholic Centre. That Party was persuaded : all present voted 
in favour ; none abstained. The Party believed still that this authority 
would lead to the triumph of a legal Hitler over his Homicidal followers. 
The Enabling Act (twice thereafter extended) provided first, that all 
laws, including financial, might be enacted by the Government out- 
side the procedure of the Constitution. This, then, virtually abolished 
the legislative assemblies, the Eeichstag and the Eeichsrat as more 
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than ornamental furniture. It is true that the Eeichstag continued to 
exist and still exists, that in 1936 there was a Eeichstag election (the 
candidates chosen by the Party, the electorate voting for the Puhrer’s 
list and not for individual names), and that it stiU retained power 
to make laws should the Fiihrer ever ask it to. Secondly, the laws 
thus made by the Government were permitted to deviate from the 
Constitution, excepting as far as the status Eeichstag and the Federal 
Council were concerned. But these had already been gutted when the 
plenary law-making power passed to the Government, and when, 
simultaneously, the governments of the States represented on the 
Federal Council had been forcibly co-ordinated, that is, taken over 
by the Nazis by main force. The law kept the prerogatives of the 
President ' untouched but the ' Old Man ’ (Hmdenburg) was manage- 
able ; and then, soon, on his death, the Chancellor (Hitler) absorbed 
his ofS.ce also. Thirdly, aU constitutional procedural guarantees 
regarding legislation were abolished. 

On the death of Hmdenburg, 2 August 1934, Hitler by decree-law 
merged the Chancellorship and the Presidency, and so became Fuhrer 
and Eeichskanzler ; thus, the Fuhrer absorbed all the President's 
prerogatives (Of. Vol. II, pp. 1144®.); and on 19 August 1934 
a plebiscite ratified this change, needless to say with an overwhelming 
majority (and yet about 16 per cent, of the voters voted ' No ' or 
spoiled their ballot papers). A plebiscite was strictly not necessary 
but the Fuhrer so loved his people : * the people themselves shall give 
their decision ’, he said in the Eeichstag. In July 1935 tbs title was 
changed simply to ^ Der Fuhrer ' : it was announced that ^ Chancellor ' 
sbunded Hke a functionary, whereas " Fuhrer ' indicated the beloved 
leader of his people J 

Two more steps were necessary for the fundamental transfer of 
sovereign authority from the consktutional organs of legislature and 
executive to one man. First, to cast out all other parties and then 
submerge the State in the Party. On 14 July 1933 the " Law Prohibit- 
ing the Formation of New Political Parties ', provided that the Nazi 
Party was the only political party in Germany and prescribed severe 
terms of imprisonment' for any one undertaking to maintain any 
other party orgamzation or form a new one. Of course, as the Act 
indicated, there imght be other much severer punishments under other 
legal provisions, for example, acting as an ^ enemy of the State 

The ‘ Law on the Unification of Party and State ’ of 1 December 
1933 provided that : ‘ Since the victory of the National Sociahst 
-Eevolution, the National Sociahst German Workers' Party has become 
the embodiment of the idea of the State and krevocably integrated 
with the State.' As Nazi constitutional lawyers and pohticians (and 
they are the same thing) say, the Nazi Party is the ‘ bearer of the State 
idea of authority The Act assigned to the Party the status of a 
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public corporation wbicb, in effect, gave it certain guarantees of its 
funds aujj property, before the courts (as thougb that were necessary) 
exempted it from taxation and assigned to it ^ the directing power of 
tbe National Socialist State \ All pubbc authorities were enjoined to 
render assistance to the Party in its functions. The law made repre- 
sentatives of Hitler, as Party Leader and Chief of Staff of the Storm 
Troopers, members of the Government. Powers are given to secure 
discipline within the Party and over the Storm Troopers to be imple- 
mented by the Reichohancellox as Leader. In the Law of 20 December 
1934, protection was given the Party against ' insidious attacks against 
State and Party ^ and those who ^ undermine the confidence of the 
people in the political leadership ^ AU suits against illegal actions 
committed in connexion with the national revolution go not to the 
ordinary courts, but to the Ministry of the Interior which deals with 
them ^in equity’. (*) 

Thus, the Party is supreme and unique ; its leader is leader in the 
State ; its leader forms the Government of the State ; the Govern- 
ment, which IS dismissible by the leader, is endowed with the power to 
make laws and change the constitution ; it parallels and interpenetrates 
the whole hierarchy of State authorities. There is no authority below 
the leader except what he devolves ; there is no power parallel with 
that of the leader ; there is no power above him. The Fuhrer is the 
absorptive unity in a triple chancellorship, the chancellorship of the 
Eeich, the chancellorship of the former Presidency, and the chancellor- 
ship of the Nazi Party ; and he is, again, a umty of the triple powers 
of government — ^the executive, the legislative and the judicial. 

To complete the picture of the unreserved dictatorship, a few 
more touches may be added. On 7 April 1933, notwithstanding the 
articles previously mentioned, safeguarding the position of the Federal 
Council, the Reich Government passed the ^ Law on the Unification of 
the German States empowering the Federal Government to appoint 
Governors of the States, who, in their turn, would appoint and remove 
the governments of the States, dissolve the legislatures, order new 
elections, make and pubiteh State laws, and appoint and dismiss the 
higher officials and the judgjE^s. By designating the government of the 
States, the Fiihrer made a mockery of their representation in the 
Reichsrat, But a subsequent law of 30 January 1934 (‘for the 
Reconstruction of the Reich ’) passed by both Chambers unanimously, 
was decisive for unification. Authority for this was taken from a 
plebiscite of November 1933 on Germany’s withdrajyal from Geneva, 
which was alleged to prove that ‘ the German nation has attained an- 
indestructible unity superior to aU internal subdivisions of a political 
character ^ 

The law decreed : no more popular representation in the States ; 
all State rights transferred to the Reich ; all State governments 
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placed under tte Eeich ; tlie governors of tte States to come under 
the supervision of the Eeich Ministry of the Interior. In January 
1935 any remaining individuality of the States was removed by an 
'Act Eelating to the Eeich Governors’, which subjected them to 
supervision, no longer by the Ministry of the Interior, but by the 
various mimsters of the Eeich Government. The Eeich Governor is 
a Eeich official appointed and dismissed by the Fuhrer. All dualism 
between Eeich and States is supposed to have disappeared, but war- 
time experience shows very considerable restiveness by the Eeich 
authorities at the survival of the particularist spirit. 

A high centralization of local government and its subjection to 
the Nazi Party was introduced in the German Municipal Code of 
30 January 1936. All municipalities are subject to the supervision 
of the Eeich Ministry of the Interior ; their budgets require advance 
approval by the Eeich ; the Ministry of the Interior appoints the 
mayors and councillors of cities with a population of over 100,000, 
while in smaller cities appointments are made by the Eeich Governors 
or other Eeich ofi&cials. The Burgomaster is chosen by the Ministry 
of the Interior or the Eeich Governor from among three candidates 
proposed by the local Nazi Party Delegate. Thus appointed, the 
Burgomaster has full and exclusive responsibihty for the government 
of the mumcipahty. The councillors are a mere body of advisers, 
chosen by the Nazi Party Delegate (himself appointed by the Fuhrer’s 
deputy, usually the local Nazi leader) for their ' poHtical reliabihty, 
capability and character’. The Burgomaster must coiisult the 
Council but need not be guided by the result. The councillors are 
supposed to maintain contact with the people and secure from them 
' a sympathetic understanding for the measures taken by the mayor ’. 
This function might be a useful check on the mayor for the higher 
authority, but it is difS.cult to fulfil m a despotic system ; so the law 
goes so far as to command the councillors to give expression to dis- 
agreeable criticism. The ' leader ’ of the German League of Munici- 
palities admits the failure of the councillors ; they have neither time 
nor will for their job.^^ , 

Prussia is thoroughly incorporated in the Eeich. The Eiihrer is 
the governor of Prussia ; but the Minister-President of Prussia, 
Goering, exercises the region’s power devolved to him. He is respons- 
ible, therefore, only to Hitler. All members of the Eeich Cabinet are 
ex officio members of the Prussian Cabinet, except the Minister of 
Finance. All Prussian administrative departments are absorbed by 
the corresponding'*departments of the Eeich. This situation is the 
reverse of that estabhshed in the Bismarck Constitution (Vol. II, 
Chap. X). Prussia is intermerged with the Eeich, but the Eeich 
dominates. The Nazis talked much tn their early years of plans for 
the establishment of economic-physiographic regions in place of the 
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historic dynastic State boundaries. The Nazis had this in mind, 
together with some return to ancient tribal regions (Gaue) as parts of 
the Reich. The matter was lost to view against occult resistance : 
it probably never meant anything but romantic talk as compared 
with present mihtary-economic tasks. 

Since it is not intended to cover all the details of the dictatorship, 
reference need be made only to three other matters : the Plebiscites, the 
Constitution, and Education for Political Leadership. 

Claimmg to be a ‘ real ’ democracy ; ambitious to unify the Volh 
as a sohd, excited, palpitating, unthinking but responsive fanatical 
following ; anxious to intimidate foreign countries by a show of unity 
and will ; and with an urgent appetite for approval and acclamation, 
the Nazi Government estabhshed the referendum of 14 July 1933, 
But this referendum was to be at the mstanoe of the Government, and 
was in no wise at the initiative of the people, as permitted by the 
Weimar Constitution. There have been three plebiscites : 12 November 
1933, already mentioned ; 19 August 1934 on the fusion of Chancellor 
and Presidency ; 10 April 1938 on the German- Austrian Anschluss 
post facto. There was no referendum after Munich, and there was 
none before the war against Poland. Nazi apologists are always 
anxious to observe that the Fuhrer needs no sign of popular assent. 
The whole Nazi system postulates a mystical solidarity among the 
people and with the Fuhrer, and no distmction between their authority 
can be admitted. The plebiscite is merely the ceremonial of sohdarity, 
not its establishment. Four months before the referendum was 
enacted, a Mimstry of Pubhc Enhghtenment and Propaganda was 
estabhshed : ‘ for purposes of enhghtenment and propaganda among 
the people concermng the policy of the Government and the national 
reconstruction of the German Fatherland.’ 

The general constitutional system merits a few reflections.^’^ 
Whatever formal obstacle stands m the way of the Fiihrer’s will may 
be removed by him by a simple decree, wMch, if it should happen to 
be challenged before the law courts, will prevail lu the, sense the Fuhrer 
declares to be his wish. rThis is the doctrme of ^ the legal last word 
of the Fuhrer binding all judges It was fully expressed in a German 
law journal in relation to tne case, won in the first instance but finally 
lost, brought by Jehovah’s Witnesses to save their property from 
confiscation. They claimed the rehgious tolerance of the Weimar 
Constitution (Article 135, -unrepealed) while the Nazi prosecutor 
claimed they were not acting religiously when (on the ground that 
only God could give ‘ salvation ’ (* Heil ! ") their members refused to 
give the salute * Heil Hitler ! ’ This is the Nazi doctrine : The judges, 
still afflicted with a Weimar mentality, were looking for a formal docu- 
ment by which to determine what parts of the Weimar Constitution 
had been cancelled or amended, and what parts stood. In part, this 
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was perfectly clear, since some laws had been passed on the basis of 
the power clearly given by the Reichstag to the Party and Hitler, 
Elsewhere a rule of interpretation was required. A constitution is 
necessary : ^ National life needs a container in order to be able to 
utilize the forces active within it . . . this foundation of national 
being is the constitution.’ It is ^ the fimdamental order in which a 
political people forms itself in a State ’. — ‘ A constitution is not a 
number (or assemblage) of individual constitutional laws but an 
enclosed whole made up of all the prmciples, the spirit, and the nature 
of the national being. . . The justification of a constitution, that 
is, the Weimar Constitution, is lost as soon as it ceases to be appropriate 
to the idea and existence of a new pohtical order. ' In the programme 
of the Movement, we possess a catechism of pohtical world outlook 
which provides a criterion and principle in the decision of questions of 
constitutional law.’ The principles have triumphed ; they are actually 
might, might founded on a spiritual, moral element, and that might 
prevails. Therefore, the latest addition to Party principle by the 
Euhrer supplements the factual order, and this is supreme over written 
law. To this the judges must submit, for the judge is below the 
legislative. The judge must interpret according to ' the unambiguously 
expressed will of the Leader 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this : one regarding consti- 
tutional amendment, the other regarding the separation of powers. 
When commenting on the political problems of a very rigid amending 
process, the hypothetical question was asked (Vol. I, p. 126) what 
would happen to a single dissenter in a country where constitutional 
amendment required a unanimous vote ? It was suggested that the 
dissenter would be put away by violent means. In dictatorial coun- 
tries the constitution of the country is the physico-psychic consti- 
tution of one man. To amend the constitution is impossible without 
amending the constitution of that man. In a democracy, the consti- 
tution IS a promise to the people, m a dictatorship a weapon of the 
rulers ; in a democracy the constitution makes flexibility available to 
the governed, but therewith makes guarantees ; m a dictatorship the 
constitution is fully rigid for the governed^but totally flexible for the 
rulers ; in a democracy the constitution is made m order to enable 
people to live securely and in reasonable tranqiulhty ; where dictators 
rifle, the constitution, on the other hand, is adopted to enable the 
dictator to hve dangerously, and to exact the price in the abject 
obedience of the people. How did the Poles get over the difiS.culties 
of the Uberum veto^ Those who agreed met at a snap meeting in a 
locked room, keeping the dissentient out. One such dissentient came 
through the chimney in time to vote, but missed the roll call because 
one of the nobles cut off his head bdtore he could cry ' No ! ’ 

Furthermore, in the observations on the Separation of Powers 
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(Vol, I, Chap. VI), it was clearly shown that only where society intends 
to restrict^ the nse of political power are checks and balances and the 
separation of powers applied ; that this occurs in the degree required 
by the particular policy of moderating the use of power, and where the 
answexabihty of all the organs of government to a fundamental formal 
law is desired, separation of powers is a product of the principles, 
the material aims, and the general temper of governed and govern- 
ment. It is a question of degree. In revolutions it disappears alto- 
gether, at least for a time, while the principles of the revolutionary 
movement are being positively applied in substitution for the old.^® 
The fanatical temper of the Nazi movement implies vehemence, even 
violence, of concentration and unity. The separation of powers is 
incompatible with this and therefore set aside. So Eiihrer and Party 
deny the separability of the agencies of Government—they make the 
laws, they execute them, they appoint, dismiss and correct the admin- 
istration, while the judges are regarded simply as executive instruments 
fully incorporated within the will of the Leader. Again and again, 
the Ministers of Justice and the Fiihrer have returned to the purifi- 
cation of the 3iiind of the judge, the dismissal of the untrustworthy 
and the appointment of accomplices. And yet, so strongly does any 
study of the law impress upon the mind the spiritual and practical 
social values of consistency from case to case, equality between man 
and man, and reverence for the words by which alone the spirit may 
be apprehended and caprice excluded, that to secure their ends the 
Nazis have to this day been obliged to continue to threaten, to wheedle, 
and to plan a reformed law education — and still many judges 
resist.^® 

AH occupations, employers and employees, and iudependent 
workers, are harnessed in the German Labour Eront, an authoritarian 
organization to permeate the economy with Nazi functionaries and 
ideas. All professions are sucked into the vortex of the Party by 
their compulsory affiliation to it, and the dependence of the right to 
practise, on a licence from the State, for which membership or good 
standing in the Party is<^ condition. Among such professions is the 
Civil Service, which in Germany mcludes judges and teachers as weU 
as administrators. Of one and a half million members of the Nazi 
Civil Service Association, nearly 30 per cent, are Party members, and, 
considering the violence of behaviour and plainly declared intentions 
of the Nazi Movement, this is a damning proportion. AU officials 
swear personal fealty to the Leader in these terms : 

I swear that I shall be faithful and obedient to Adolf Hitler, the Leader 6£ 
the German Eeioh and the people, that I shall obey the laws and fulfil my official 
duties conscientiously, so help mp God. (Law Eegarding Public Officials, 
26 January 1937. Translation by Pollock and Heinemann, The German Ginl 
Service Act) 
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The Civil Service and the Judiciary were purged of ‘ unreliable 
elements’ (Law, 7 April 1933), though apart from Jews rjot many 
needed to he dismissed since most, if not zealous Nazis, had never 
been warm friends of the Eepuhlic.^^ The Judges are ordered to 
admimster justice on two principles, namely, on the general Nazi 
idea that ^ law is that which serves the German nation and the 
particular injunction of the Eeich Minister of Justice at the Eeich 
Conference of Judges in 1936. ^ How would the Leader decide in my 
place ... is this decision compatible with the National Socialist 
conscience of the German Volk ? ’ How far from the position of 
the judge in the British system in which Lord Justice Atkin could 
utter so potent and majestic a protest against the Executive and his 
own assenting brethren ! 

Now, it has somewhere been suggested that wholesale dismissal of 
public officials by the Nazis would have endangered the regime. 
Indeed, such action would have paralysed the State and therefore the 
Movement. Equally, then, a wholesale resignation would have stopped 
the Nazis, so strategical is the position of the Civil Service in the 
modern State. It is clear that a substantial number stayed because 
they were Nazi-minded {vide the numbers who were members of the 
Party). It can also be accepted that many others were temporizers, 
waiting for the situation to clarify itself, as the Nazis made their 
onslaught, and approached power. Vast numbers, permanently 
lukewarm to pohtics, no doubt thought first of their jobs, salaries, and 
pensions. The continuance of some in service, was perhaps, and 
^ perhaps ’ must be emphasized, morally supported by the principle 
and tradition that the civil service is a neutral servant of the State, 
and therefore carries out the duties required of it by an?/ pohtical party 
that enters office. The action of the very few who may be deemed to 
have been animated by this motive, in scrupulously sustained purity, 
and by this motive alone, has already raised in the minds of some 
political scientist the problem, if not the doubt, how far such a principle 
of impartial service ought to be commended. The answer cannot here 
be given in full systematic form, but some thoughts may be offered. 

It has always been held that if the pu]jhc official’s conscience is 
revolted by what he is required to do and for whom he is required to 
do it, he should resign, and, then, as a citizen fight all evil things. 
That is the most honest and practically satisfactory injunction from 
a long run point of view. Only m what may be called law-abiding 
and responsible pohtics, the main principles of which are held in 
common by the vast majority, can the principle of neutrality and 
impartiahty be expected to operate, and only there ought it to operate. 
The pertinent question arises always : Why should the public official 
be expected to boycott a party (by re Agnation) when all other indus- 
trial workers and shopkeepers and professional workers, and so forth, 
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continue to render normal service and supply goods, to tlie members 
and follOjSvers of a guilt-laden political party ? Some might rejoin 
that there is a special duty on the pubhc official because bis work is 
so strategic and his resignation therefore so much the more damaging 
than the work of ordinary industry. This argument can no longer 
be sustained in an era or region of highly developed economies, where 
the mterdependence of industries on each other, and of the total 
economy on each industry, is vital Why, then, saddle pubhc officials 
with a social burden that other citizens show no drastic anxiety to 
bear ? If public officials are expected to, exceptionally, they may be 
made hyper-sensitive to politics, which would not be good for normal 
duties. 

When, then, there arises a state of society where all should with- 
draw 'Service and sustenance from evil followers of destructive move- 
ments, the civil service should act hkewise. Any action on the part 
of pubhc officials earlier and braver than that of other citizens who 
could frustrate an undesirable political movement, is something that 
cannot be demanded, though it can be praised. The issue is to be 
decided in the light of John Locke’s conclusion, that when the Prince 
violates the principles of the constitution, there is then no way of 
advance except that all enter the conflict under Heaven, that is that 
each man shall fight for the right as he himself sees it. The claim that 
by remaining in office m the service of that which in the civil servant’s 
opimon is infamous in principle and leadership, the official may per- 
haps thereby salvage something of permanent value to all, or to the 
majority of his fellow-citizens, or to a minority which he believes to 
be right and oppressed, is either a rejection of the principle of neutrality 
(heroic, it may be, in the circumstances) or cowardly self-deception 
of a more or less gross kind. 

Supreme in the hierarchy of terror and repression is the People’s 
Court, the Volksgericlitshof (established on 24 April 19B4), composed 
of two trained judges and three laymen from the Elite Guard, appointed 
by Hitler on the proposal of the Minister of Justice, ^ on the basis of 
expertness in defence a^gainst subversive activities or because most 
intimately connected with the political trends of the nation ’. This 
Court is especially seized with ‘ political crimes ’ which are of the 
widest scope, and its victims are pumshed by the Secret Pohce. It 
is secret; and retains a squad of executioners. In order that no 
formal limits should stand in its way in dealing with persons ' inimical 
to the State the rule of interpretation, ' to judge in accordance with 
sound popular sentiment is apphed. This is based upon the la^s 
of 26 February 1933 and 29 March 1933, amended on 28 June 1935, 
thus : 

«r 

Whoever commits an. act which the law decrees punishable or which is deserv- 
ing of punishment according to the fi|adamental idea of a criminal law and 
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according to sound popular sentiment, shall he punished. Where no definite 
criminal law specifically applies to the act, it shall be punished according to law, 
the basic idea of which is simply applicable. 

The Secret Police, the Gestapo, was fotmded in April 1933 by 
Goering in Prussia. A year later all the police forces of the Eeich 
were centralized under Heinrich Himmler, directly subordinate to 
Hitler. The Gestapo is an independent branch of public adminis- 
tration, and is authorized to demand information from and to give 
orders to all State agencies whatsoever. Its acts cannot be challenged 
in any court or department. Only Plimmler and his deputies can 
consider complaints made against its members. There is a close 
connexion between the S.S. (Schutzstaffel), alias the Elite Guard, 
alias the Black Guards, and the Gestapo, but these organizations are 
independent of each other, except for special purposes. All higher 
officials of the Gestapo are officers of the S.S. and many of the Gestapo 
are recruited from it. The Gestapo was empowered by the law of 
10 February 1936 ' to uncover and combat aU tendencies and develop- 
ments dangerous to the State and for this purpose to take all measures 
deemed necessary and expedient It is thus the final control in the 
totahtarian terror organization, and even holds the Nazi Party by 
the throat. 

In a democratic State, the nature of the ultimate political good 
is regarded as properly and naturally the very essence of pohtical 
contest : it is regarded rather as an adventure in the unknown than 
an organized march to a specific destination. A special education for 
pohtical leadership is not regarded as imperative. A dictatorial State, 
however, is founded on an ardent revelation, consequent bigotry, and 
on a temper implying unconditional obedience. It is, therefore, faced 
with the problem of discovering future leaders through special mechan- 
isms of selection and education. The first step in this is, of course, 
the recruitment and training of children in the Youth Orgamzations, 
their subsequent selection as full-fledged Party members, and then 
a further process of selection for Party offices occurs. This, however, 
the supreme leadership of the Party deems insufficient, believing that 
a process of tuition must provide for the succession of dynamic leader- 
ship. It is obviously faced mth a problem much more important and 
difficult than that of selecting mere functionaries in the intermediate 
level of the orgamzation. It must provide for what may be called 
creative leadership. To do this, there have been established a number 
of schools for lea4ership ; they are the Adolf Hitler Schools, the 
National Pohtical Institutes of Education and the ^ Order Castles 
(Ordensburgen). The Adolf Hitler Schools open to boys at the age of 
12 for a 6-year course. The entranti are chosen by the Nazi Party 
from the Hitler Youth for character, physique, and ability to lead. 
Only physique is really definable. School studies need be no more 
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ttan ' satisfactory \ What is looked for is outstanding leadership 
ability. ®ut there is no definition of character or of ability to lead. 
Schooling is free; the unpromising are promptly weeded out. At 
18, the pupils have a choice of the university to prepare for a profession, 
or the army, or State or Party administration. Some 300 boys a year 
have been admitted into the schools. All the teachers are Party 
members and the essential basis of education is biology, German racial 
studies and orientation in history and contemporary affairs. The 
National Political Institutes of Education replaced the Prussian Cadet 
Schools. They are for the training of Stormtroopers and the Elite 
Guard leaders or the Compulsory Labour Service. The S.A. is in 
charge. There are three girl schools among the 31. The Order 
Castles are far more ambitious. They lead back to the castles which 
in the thirteenth to the fifteenth century were built for the subjugation 
of the Slavs m the East. They are reserved for select members of 
the elite of the Party, for example 1 out of 4 of the graduates from 
the National Pohtical Institutes of Education are admitted. Before 
entering, the recruits must do one year of Compulsory Labour Service 
and 2 years of Compulsory Military Service. And then, before they 
are accepted, there is a candidature from 1 to 3 years. The course 
lasts 6 years. The first year is spent in the studies of racial biology 
and ideology ; the second year m athletics, the handling of arms and 
parachute jumping ; the next year-and-one-half in political edu- 
cation and mtensive physical traimng ; the next year-and-one-half in 
politics, especially the pohtics of Eastern Europe. 

What is expected of this training for political leadership ? The 
emphasis may be on obedience or domination, but what is crucial is 
that no candidate is permitted to entertain or utter views in opposition 
to Hitler or leading to a movement for the destruction of the Party. 
If the education does not foster those who, by brilliance of mind and 
individuality of character can confute the Party ideology, it is not for 
leadership, but only for the administration of Hitler’s ideas and will, 
and for visitmg them oil others. It has nothing m common with 
leadership as we know it in the democratic countries, for this is the 
discovery and pursuit of new values, while the other serves the cause 
of human bondage. 
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PRANCE : THE THIRD REPUBLIC ^ 

THE Third Republic was struck down by the German Armies in forty- 
five days, the culmination of seven years of military threats and of 
the systematic moral subornation of French leadership and patriotism 
itself. On 10 July 1940 the French National Assembly adopted a new 
constitution in the involuntary absence of one-third of the elected 
representatives, and on false representations by their new leaders. ^ 
It is not intended to examine in any detail the causes of the temporary 
collapse, but rather briefly to reflect on the mortal deficiencies of the 
fallen regime, for the future of France depends on their recognition 
and repair. The argument that France fell apart merely as a conse- 
quence of the class-struggle is far too simple to fit the facts. 

On 18 June 1940 M. Paul Reynaud, who had ]ust resigned the 
premiership to Marshal Petain, expressed the desperate need of the 
disastrous hour in a single word : fidelity. It was, indeed, the want of 
pubhc fidelity in the inter-war years that inexorably lead to downfall. 
Montesquieu, perhaps the first and easily the second m the galaxy of 
French political minds which have so richly endowed Western culture, 
affirmed that every regime is ammated by a characteristic and saving 
spirit. A monarchy (not a despotism) lived by the citizens’ ambition 
and their love of honours, glory and applause. An aristocracy throve 
•by virtue, that is, probity, and moderation among the aristocrats. 
But the soul of the Republic was ' lyirtite ’ : ‘ Love of the laws and of 
their country . , . require a consistent preference of public to private 
interest.’ ‘ Now,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ a government is like everything 
else : to preserve it we must love it.’ ^ And even Machiavelli (who 
may have inspired this part of Montesquieu’s doctrine) holds that no 
people can be free without virtu, ^ that is, vigour, force of character, 
determination. Montesquieu’s virtue is ^ standard of social be- 
haviour ; MachiaveUi’s, the virility, ejiergy, and fortitude which 
would make the former effective. 

The only justifiable question is not whether France could have won 
the War standing alone ; but whether she had prepared the moral 
and material power necessary to a better effort. How far, we must 
ask, was this du^ within the power of French government to fulfil ? 
The answer, we Sball see, was very much ; but the Government failed. 
France needed the ability, that is the organization, and the resolution 
under onslaught, to hold out until Britain in the first place, and the 
United States in the second, could^throw into the balance their men 

N,B . — ^The Notes to this Chapter hegm on page 175* 
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and industrial resources.® Compretensiou is first a matter of appreci- 
ation of For strength in manpower and manufactures. For in respect 
of these two sovereign factors in modern warfare, France was in 
1939 far surpassed by Germany. 

The deficiency m manpower was partly capable of correction and, 
therefore, partly a failure of government practice and pubhc spirit, 
which inspires government, and is in turn cultivable by government. 
There were also, however, population factors beyond political cor- 
rection, at least, in time to be effective. The disparity between 
Germany and France was very considerable : the total German popu- 
lation was nearly 76 milhon, the French 4:1’3 million ; Germany had 
25 million men between the ages of 16 and 65, France had barely 
13 million; while, if women were mcluded in the war potential, 
Germany had 404 million between the ages of 15 and 49 and France 
only one-haK as many. This gap was much greater than in 1914. 
It developed in the inter-war years, and became a source of political 
pessimism in France and engendered a foreign pohcy of concessions. 
Yet governments can apply remedial population pohcies : Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany found ways and means.® 

Another controllable factor in manpower is the length of service 
and the training period of conscripts. But French governments 
adopted a mistaken pohcy. The three years’ military service had first 
been reduced to 18 months, and in 1928 to 12. The Socialist Party 
steadily opposed long service for social reasons, because, until too late 
its doctrme was blindly pacifist ; m May 1935, when the Chamber 
voted fox 2 years of, service by 360 to 196 votes. Socialists and Com- 
munists voted against. But other parliamentary groups also opposed 
the longer period of service, since it meant increased public expenditure 
and took men away from industry and the farms. The powerful 
Radical Socialist Party was, by general doctrme and political com- 
position, a staunch friend of short service, while the reduction had 
indeed been made by a Conservative (Tardieu) Government. 

In the harsh light of sheer self-preservation (and this should have 
been immediately seized as the closely approacMng ordeal) a similar 
pohtical error was committed in the mal-distribution of manpower 
between industry and the armed forces. A proper allocation to the 
manufacture of arms can go far to reduce disparities in the gross popu- 
lations of enemies. Since 1919, a remarkable increase of industrializ- 
ation had occurred m France (the iron-ore deposits of Lorraine were 
now fully hers), particularly in industries like ^rautomobiles and 
aluminium.'^ But industrial manpower was not adequately organized' 
to meet war commitments, because there was faulty judgment whether 
there would be a war at all, the |dnd of war to be fought, and, there- 
fore, the kind of eqmpment which would be needed ; and because few 
would face the sacrifice of the standard of living this implies : short- 
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run commodity was preferred to long-run good. Also in 1936, tlie 
Popular Front Government under Leon Blum introduced, various 
social and industrial measures, in themselves very desirable and long 
overdue, but unfortunately out of time with the prodigious re-arming 
of Germany.® For the 40-hour week and the paid holiday meant an 
average week of 38 hours and 20 minutes ; and, as somebody said, 
France was the only country with two Sundays per week. (In Eng- 
land, at this very time, there was obstinate refusal to create Ministries 
of Supply and Defence.) 

So far, it has been intended only to suggest that the spirit of French 
Government and her political institutions were m large degree at 
fault, and that the failure was no accident. The rest of this discussion 
pursues in turn the weakness of the men and the inadequacy of the 
machinery. There was too httle pubHc fidehty. 

Now there are many orders in which it is possible to explain a 
pohtical catastrophe. One could begin with social and economic 
popular divisions and ascend to political leadership at the summit. 
Or one can begin with the leaders at the top of the political pyramid, 
exhibit their qualities, survey the system of mstitutions in which they 
operate and which exert a reciprocal effect on their functioning, and 
thence probe forward to the part played by the people and their 
divisive groupings. The former method puts the emphasis on the 
deterministic inevitabihty of disruption, the latter at least suggests 
alternatives in the free resolution of men to be masters of their social 
cleavages, for national union and democratic order which is their more 
fimdamental and long-run good. Were there no social divisions there 
would be no need for leadership, for leadership undertakes the task of 
adjustment. We regard events in France from the top of the pyramid 
where the leaders stand ; supporting or undermining them, or splitting 
the pyramid on which they might stand and advance into unbridgable 
and unmergeable parts, are the people. This latter approach involves 
some repetition, but it is the more instructive. Therefore, the order 
of discussion is as follows : 

I. The deficiencies of the Statesmen! 

II. Faults in the manners and organs of government. 

III. Social and economic divisions of the people. 

I. Deficiencies of the Statesmen 

It has been urged that France failed from too httle public fidehty. 
Now fidelity is inQ|irnate above all in pohtical leaders. But after the 
death of Clemenceau and Poincare, the Thud Eepuhlic lacked leader- 
ship adequate to survival in a Europe menaced by Fascism, and more 
especially^ by the grandiose and deadly ambitions and ruthless tech- 
mcal efficiency of the Nazis. Until a people of forty million axe able 
spontaneously to think for themselves, in a world perspective embracing 
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tlie very complicated present and the dim but exigent future, to 
organize, themselves and act in undirected yet appropriate collabor- 
ation, their happiness, peace and survival must depend on the assist- 
ance of their leaders. The pecuhar circumstances of the European 
situation required that such leaders should be personally capable of 
summoning forth the painful sacrifice and protracted effort equal to 
the impending ordeal, that is, they required attributes which could 
persuade Erenchmen to conquer their personal and group egoisms, 
steadily to pay heavy taxation, accept lower standards of hving, and, 
in the end, if the show of armed resolution failed to thwart the menace, 
offer hfe itself. Above all, the leaders must be capable of overcoming 
in themselves their personal dishkes, their differences of doctrine, and 
their social and economic antipathies, at least to the degree and for 
the time necessary to meet the crisis of domestic disruption and 
external attack — assuming that for them their nation means more 
than their hke-mmded social groups in foreign lands, perhaps their 
national enemies. 

Within the whole body of a democratic polity, containing its diverse 
individuals, its political sub-leaders, and what may be called dots of 
interest^ the vital organs can respond and function only if there are 
leaders (not dominators) who inspire faith, for faith generates move- 
ment. They, too, in this era of acute social division, must be moved 
to surmount their differences at the minimum for defensive unity. 
The masses will move, and in moving, fortify and accompany the 
leaders along the necessary road, if they can be convinced that it is 
necessary, and so by willing collaboration, contribute to their own 
leadership. But in a time of trouble, exceptional degrees of the 
attributes of leadership axe demanded. At the fatal moments, the 
Third EepnhHc was bankrupt of eminence. No one replaced the dead 
Clemenceau’s combination of insight and comprehension, his cynicism, 
roughness, his Jacobin energy, his absolute patriotism, his quaint 
manners, with equal or better. No one else could have saved Erance 
in World War I, and he only just succeeded. His able lieutenant, 
George Mandel, might, If given time, have accomphshed a second 
miracle ; but he was placed m minor office for he was a Jew. Almost 
alone on the Right, in March 1936, he urged action against Hitler’s 
march into the Rhineland. Andre Tardieu also might have preserved 
Erance, but in 1936 he retired from pohtics, disgusted by the negli- 
gence which was leading to destruction. Nor could either of these 
men have had a popular following in party or parliament : distinctly, 
they were not men of easy political virtue. 

Estimable men in some respects, none of the French parliamentary 
leaders possessed the whole xa^ge of qualities indispensable to the 
situation. Unlike England, Erance was unable to advance from a 
Chamberlain to a ChuichiU. That such leaders had not been bom was 
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a natural misfortune, just as it was a natural aflliction tRat some, Kke 
P4tain, Rad lived too long for tRe nation’s well-being. TRe.fact must 
be faced tRat it can Rappen tRat tRe indispensable leader is not at 
Rand, in spite of a widely Reid tReoxy tRat at a crisis forces and events 
are sure to bring tRe destined Rero on to tRe stage. Yet a nation’s 
institutions, tRat is, tRe various groupings of men endowed witR 
authority and responsibility, are also conditions of the timely emer- 
gence of leaders, and determine whether they shall be supported or 
smothered. General de Gaulle was such a possible leader ; no one 
can say whether, Rad Re been Minister of War, Re could Rave averted 
disaster. Long before the last desperate moments when Re received 
a minor appointment, Daladier as Prime Minister bitterly opposed Ris 
recommendation. All the leaders prominent enough to deserve con- 
sideration, if strong in some aspects, failed in others ; while the 
governmental system itself and the colleagues of the chiefs did not, 
by the working of collective leadership, repair their inadequacies. 

It is not possible to present these personal failmgs in full detail, 
but to offer a foundation for an understanding of the respective effects 
of personal and institutional deficiencies, some indications at least 
are due at this point.® 

M, Edouard Herriot, for many years the principal leader of the 
Radical SociaRsts, possessed all the democratic virtues. His integrity 
was altogether above the muddine of scandal. But when, in 1937, Re 
became President of the Chamber of Deputies, en route, he Roped, to 
the Presidency of the Republic itself, he defaulted in Ris duty to remain 
fully in poRtics and form a strong government of the Left at the crucial 
moment when it came. Perhaps he Roped to be in reserve for the 
mortal crisis. But Re neither rose to the Presidency, from which 
Poincare, in the First World War, Rad been able to assist the cause of 
victory (for Daladier, who detested Herriot, his former professor of 
history and rival for the leadership of the Party, manoeuvred the 
re-election of the dullard Lebrun), nor did he re-enter the arena untel 
too late. He disapproved of Munich, but led no crusade against it. 
Offered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs hf Prime Mimster Daladier 
at the outbreak of War, Re distrusted the^ffer, and was finally vetoed 
by Marshal Petain, who had also been suggested for appointment, on 
the ground of Herriot’s former pro-Soviet policy. Herriot fought the 
capitulationists desperately as the Rands moved to twelve, but July 10 
Re abstained. Having everything that France needed, Re still lacked 
the fighter’s furj^ and a champion’s intrepidity. 

Leader of the same Party as Herriot, Edouard Daladier ’s relatiom 
sRip with his own and other parties exposes above all a wavering, 
hesitant will. He moved from the extreme Left of Ris own Party 
to the Centre and the Right, m Ris friendships. After the riots of 
6 February 1934, wilting under the uproar from the Right, in reality 
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a definite Fascist challenge, he resigned. The great strike demon- 
stration that shortly followed showed that he had cast away the most 
dependable of popular forces and support. He preferred to move to 
the Centre rather than rely on the Left ; and in late January 1934 
had created a cabinet of the Left only after he failed to secure a cabinet 
of the Centre. He participated in the Popular Front Government 
under Blum in 1936, but though supporting the social reforms and 
the Spanish non-interventionist pohcy, his loyalty was under sus- 
picion. In April 1938 he leaned heavily on the Right ; and concluded 
that year with Munich, and with measures of force against the trade 
unionists and strikers (the future armies) who detested his foreign 
policy. 

After the occupation of Austria his foreign policy was robustly 
patriotic. But he committed two fatal mistakes : a bitter campaign 
against the Commumsts that began when the Russo-German Pact was 
signed and culminated with police persecution, the dissolution of the 
Party and total expulsion by unanimous vote from the Chamber of 
Deputies (not that the Communist Party was without fault !). His 
second mistake was the steady uncritical tolerance of the defensive-war 
theory of the Generals Gamelin, Weygand, and Petain. Especially 
did he turn a deaf ear to the views of de Gaulle and Paul Reynaud 
Daladier’s error in this respect is a fault not fully his, but goes back 
to military admimstratxon m France which held its doors closed to 
vitality and genius.^® But increasing international danger gave 
Daladier almost unlimited authority ; and still he lacked the character 
to put the General Staff on its mettle. Though Chairman of the 
Superior Council of National Defence, a meeting of that body or its 
reformed successor was never called.^^ 

Yet Daladier was also unfortunate, for when he attempted to form 
a Government of National Defence in September 1939, the men he 
called on would not collaborate m the same Cabinet. In the eleventh 
hour, also, France was xmfortunate, for Daladier and Reynaud were 
so antagonistic to each other, in mind and character, that though 
Reynaud was a member of Daladier’s Cabinet, and then later Daladier 
of Reynaud's, the two mem could hardly speak to each other. 

Typical of a number of men in the second rank, yet decisive of the 
strength of the first among the leaders, was Camille Chautemps. A 
member of a well-known republican pohtical family, he was among the 
leaders of the Radical Socialist Party. He was Vice-premier in the 
Blum Cahmet of 1936, Prime Minister after Blum ju June 1937, and 
xetamed the Vice-premiership until the fall of France. Politicak 
power — or, rather, office — ^was to him an objective in itself. No 
important statement of social poj^cy, ox decided assertion of political 
principle ever came from him. A successful lobby intriguer, with a 
coahtion government as his supreme object, he found his way to 
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Pierre Laval and the Eight. He was a friend of Franco, Munich, al!d 
Hitler. He was derehct in his official responsibility to unearth and 
convict the Cagonlards : in 1944, Joseph Darnand, a Cagonlard, was 
the Himmler of France. Misfortune giving him the deciding vote 
when capitulation was in issue, he took a foremost and fatal part in 
the proceedmgs leading to it. He served in Petain’s Government. 

Paul Reynaud was the last legitimate Prime Minister of the Third 
Repubhc, when by his resignation power passed to Marshal Petain. 
Reynaud was a conservative, a man of the moderate Right, and a 
member of the Democratic AJhance Group, until antipathy to Pierre 
Etienne Flandin, the President of that purely log-rolling Group, the 
tall, hollow man and appeaser of Hitler, caused him to quit the Group. 
Reynaud was a far-sighted patriot ; his mind was modern and fresh ; 
his policy was anti-Fascist, anti-Laval, anti-Hitler, and anti-Munich. 
To energy he joined considerable intellectual strength, and his moral 
courage was clearly manifested when, during 1936, he opposed his 
own Group which was villifymg Roger Salengro. However, a wealthy 
man, and under the influence of a mistress who was a capitulationist, 
his own will disintegrated in the hour of crisis. 

Leading to the capitulation was Reynaud^s choice of men in his 
three Cabinets of March, May, and 6 June 1940. He omitted L6on 
Blum. He included reliable and able men like Loms Harm, Mandel 
(Minister of the Interior, to control the civil organization of the whole 
country), de Gaulle (Under-Secretary of State), and Daladier (later 
expelled). But he also included Munichites , a friend of the leader 
of the Croix de Feu ; Petain and Weygand, the former as Deputy 
Prime Mimster ; and most sinister, Paul Baudouin. In other words, 
he invited into his Cabinet the cancer of defeat. A word on Paul 
Baudouin confirms the weakness of the French system to expel its 
destructive elements. Baudouin was an oflELcial in the Finance and 
other Ministries ; then a manager and Director of the Bank of Indo- 
China ; in 1937 a financial expert to advise Leon Blum’s government ; 
a confidant of the suspected Georges Bonnet ; well-known as a 
Fascist ready to make concessions to Frankie’s enemies. No one has 
yet discovered why Reynaud confided in him, except that he hoped 
to use the brilhant intellect but ignore tlfe political views of his man. 
'Baudouin’s mind, flamboyant romanticism,^^ and personal fascination 
won Reynaud and Reynaud’s mistress ; and Reynaud’s will was 
destroyed. Even after the British offer of union with France was 
rejected by 13 to 11, he might by force of character have still defied 
^ the influences whlbh prevailed on him to resign on 16 June. He failed 
to stand the strain. No force remained around which resistance 
could rally. 

It was not until the year 193i that the power of the French 
Socialist Party became a major factor in French politics. Thence- 
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folward, Leon. Blum, its leader, was an important force. Witli 
remarkable intelleotnal gifts, sincere, democratic, socialist, lie never- 
theless could not resist the moral and political pressure which ahgned 
him with the ' non-interventionists ' in the Spanish Civil War, to the 
encouragement of the reactionary forces and the disheartenment of 
the working classes. He had not the strength to oust men from the 
Party like Paul Faure and his pacifist followers who voted in favour 
of the Munich pact. His social reforms were untimely. His dissolu- 
tion of the French Fascist and mihtary leagues was a patriotic act. 
But he could not galvanize the nation, or heal its divisions. 

Finally, there was Pierre Laval. He commenced politics on the 
extreme Left, and moved with quiet dexterity to the Centre and 
Eight.^® When the socialist voters of Aubervilliers abandoned him on 
piercing his disguise, he was elected to the Senate. Its constituencies 
are small enough to be wheedled and suborned ; and Senators (perhaps 
the most senile assembly in the world), m a time of social conservatism 
and hostility to Eussia, could be persuaded one by one out of their 
immediate aversion to him. With friends in every quarter he had 
especially firm ones in the Croix de Feu, and exercised a specially strong 
influence over Chautemps. 

Employing his prmcipal quality, a genius for surreptitious 
manoeuvre, the butcher’s son made fast pohtical progress, acquired a 
large fortune, a radio station, and two newspapers (of rather Afferent 
politics), and married his daughter into the family of the aristocratic 
diplomat, de Chambrun. It became difficult to find people who would 
swear that political and common honesty must have resulted so 
quickly in such rewards,^^ Laval was involved in the Sta.visky 
scandal, but avoided open implication. No one could recount his 
political principles. The facts, however, lead to the opinion that 
political power was more important to him than its national objects. 
It appears as though he became anti-British and a friend of Mussolini 
out of personal ambition. For the sake of an xmderstanding with 
Hitler, and to gather friends on the Eight to compensate for his 
pern/anent rejection by the Left, he manoeuvred the non-ratification 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact of 1934 (the most probable salvation of 
France, if it had been ratified aTid implemented)^ long enough to b^ 
disastrous to his country, chiefly to obtain or retain power.^® Yet he 
was not ostracized, in spite of his persistent intrigues in the parlia- 
mentary lobbies and the Senate’s Foreign Affairs Committee. With 
Chautemps, Bonnet, Baudouin, and too many others he laboured 
discreetly for a premature peace. Earlier than anybody else he 
suggested the inclusion of P^tain in the Cabinet. That his longing, 
finally avowed, for a German victory was not discerned and condignly 
punished in proper time under thetRepubhc, is a fault of the rest of the 
leaders. 
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II. Faults in the Manners and Organs of Government 

Ttus, even the best of Frencli statesmen fell far short of the dreadful 
needs of the day. But the governmental system contained no virtues 
reparative of the personal shortcomings of the abler leaders, nor could 
it vomit forth the incapable and corrupt.^® On the contrary, it sapped 
the vigour and confidence of the more stalwart, and sheltered those 
who misunderstood their country’s need, or, uijderstanding, betrayed 
it. Leadership was emasculated by (1) slander and scurrihty ; (2) by 
the permanent lack of a parliamentary majority for any one leader ; 
(3) by the want of a united following behind each of the contending 
leaders ; and (4) therefore by the debihty of French Cabinets aU of 
which were coalitions. 

(1) French politics were notoriously scurrilous and blemished by 
defamation and personal malice. It is true that some polemics and 
cartoons are diverting. But parliamentary government is only 
another name for temperance, sobriety, and magnanimity of political 
conduct. This is not a doctrme to kill journalistic gaiety, or reduce 
debating tactics to dmgmess, or blunt incisive exposure or restrain the 
pungent demonstrations of opposition in the public interest. But 
manners maketh parhaments. Without moderation, there is no 
preservation of a common foundation of mutual respect and confidence. 
(Of. Vol. II, Chap. XIX). What follows must be, as it became in 
France, a spectacle of bickering futility, or what it threatened to 
become, a dictatorship or civil war. It is excessively simple to weaken 
trust in democratic leaders, by reducing them and the system to 
ridicule ; the electorate is merely invited to enjoy a joUy snigger, or 
to indulge in fits of hatred and spite, and for the moment it costs them 
nothing. In France, attempts made to regulate the most scandalous 
behaviour of the Press were necessary but failed.^’^ Certain political 
scandals, too many indeed, if the period since 1871 is scrutinized, lent 
substance to the denunciations, and opponents of the parhamentary 
system made the most of them.^® 

Four events among others in the decade before the outbreak of 
World War II, gave special occasion for an outpour of personal poison, 
since politicians, lawyers, the Banks, evefi the Bank of France, the 
police and the adm in istration of justice were in various measures 
involved. The first was the Oustric financial scandal (1930) ; the 
second, the suicide of Roger Salengro, Socialist Minister of the Interior 
(1936), so inhumanly and falsely baited for cowardice in World War 
I ; the third, the ^homentous Stavisky affair, an enormous and filthy 
financial and poHce scandal ; and fourth, the riotous aftermath, of this 
affair in the early months of 1934. 

On 6 February 1934 the rising hailed and arrogance of the Eoyahst 
Camellot du Roi, various other Fascist groups supported by moneyed 
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men Kke the perfumier Coty, the Fascist Croix de Feu, certain ex-soldier 
organizations whose innocent exasperation had been perverted by 
Fascist slander, burst into riots before the Chamber of Deputies. They 
might have set fire to it and even to France, if the police and special 
guards, under extreme provocation, had not dispersed the rioters by 
shooting. There were 20 dead and 1,600 wounded, of which one-third 
were police and mobile guards, A mighty scream arose from the 
guilty Right, and its journals. The parliamentary inquiries into the 
Stavisky Affair and 6 February were stigmatized as the Thieves’ 
Committee and the Murderers’ Committee respectively. Daladier was 
dubbed " the gunman and the press of the Right cried out for his 
lynching. Daladier resigned the premiership. This most unfortunate 
overthrow of a government by other than constitutional means dealt a 
hard blow to the Left and all anti-Fascist elements, and, moreover, 
set an example of successful disorder to the workers, bearing fruit later 
m the sit-down strikes. The events paved the way for a marshalling 
of the forces of the Left, leading m 1936 to the Popular Front electoral 
victory and Blum’s govermnent. 

Four journals were especially responsible for a continual campaign 
of excitement. They were the Action Frangaise, whose editor Charles 
Maurras was in 1936 sentenced to imprisonment for his campaign of 
hatred against Blum which led to an almost fatal assault upon the 
latter by Royalists. Oringoire, a weekly, with a circulation of half a 
million, especially among the young people and the middle-class, was 
virtually an organ of Italian Fascism and violently anti-British. Its 
most notorious article among many, bore the heading : ‘ Is it 
necessary that England should be enslaved ? ’ The director was ^ 
son-in-law of M. Jean Chiappe, Pohce Prefect of Pans, a Bloc IJational 
appointee, implicated in the Crotx de Feu, negligent in the Stavisky 
Affair, and at least a passive conniver at regular Fascist-fomented 
street-aifrays before his dismissal in February 1931. ( Je suis partouf, 
edited by Jean Prouvost, later Vichy Minister of Information, was 
another weekly organ of Fascism, its financial support unknown. In 
July 1939, it set itself against the coming war — * the war for justice 
and right ” to re-estabhsh a Repubhc in Germany (but without 
dismembering her), to assiffe the prosperity of the Jews, to construct 
a mythologic Czechoslovakia, to leave the miserable old men of the 
French democracy in their sinecures | We might just as weU capitu- 
late right now and save two or three i^lion young corpses.’) Finally, 
VEumaniU, the organ of the Coihmunist Party, was in tactics and 
language well to the fore in the vilification of the Gay. 

One certain way to kill the Sovereign is to pour poison into his ear. 
No political leader escaped aspersion. The practices of the French 
press were a queer invitation tcrthe toiling peasants and workers to 
sacrifice and endurance for the national canse. 
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(2) Ho one of these leaders, capable or inept, spotless or mnd- 
spattered, ever had a majority in the Chamber in the right of his own 
Party. That is, of course, a commonplace in the Third Repubhc, 
amply discussed in Vol. II, Chap. XXIV. In the elections of 1932 
and 1936, the distribution of parhamentary strength was as follows : 


1932 1936 




Votes 



Votes 



(Million) 



(Million) 

Bight 


2 26 

Eight 


2-25 

Independents 

14 


Republican Independents 

13 


Independents, economic, 



Repubhoan Federation 

59 


social, and peasant 

7 


Popular Independents 

16 


Republican federation 

41 


Independent and Agricul- 



Republican and Social 



tural Republicans 

40 


Group 

18 





Centre 


2-23 

Centre 


1‘94 

Popular Democrats 

16 


Popular Democrats 

13 


Repubbcans of the Centre 

6 


Left Repubbcans and 



The Republican Centre 

34 


Independent Radicals 

44 


Republicans of the Left 

29 


Democratic Left and 



Radical Left 

48 


Independent Radicals 

38 


Left Independents 

23 





Left 



Left 



Radicals and Radical 



Radicals and Radical 



Socialists 

160 

1-81 

Sociahsts 

111 

146 

Socialists, Republicans, 



Socialists and Repubbcan 

291 


and French Socialists 

281 


Independent Left 

28/ 


Independent Left 

15/ 

U Dx 

Socialists 

149 

1-92 

Socialists 

131 

193 

Commumsts 

72 

1-50 

Group of Labour Unity 

9 





Commumsts 

10 

0-50 




Non-Party 

26 


Non-Fart 

6 


• 

615 



618 



The largest representation ever attained by any single party was in 
1932, when the Radical Socialists had 160 seats out of some 615 ; a 
close second to this was the 149 of the Socialist Party in 1936. 

(3) These parties could hardly be called strong ; but what was the 
strength of their leaders (and there were always several rivals) in view 
of the internal weakness of their own parties ? As earher suggested, 
the Radical Socialist Party had its wings, indeed it was hardly anything 
but wings : because it represented the befter-off peasants, the shop- 
keepers, the petty doctors and lawyers, the middle and lower ci^ 
servants, the small urban bourgeoisie. It was largely a party of 
negation. Its chief purpose was to be left alone by the government, 
and to reduce taxes, no matter how low they were. But it solicited 
political favours al!d material advantages. This largest single party 
in France was a party of small forgotten men whose chief desire was to 
forget the State, excepting occasionally to touch it. If it were jostled 
by the parties on its Eight or Left, if i#were threatened by events, then 
one of its wings would shift from a Herriot, a Daladier, a Chautemps 
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and throw its weight to another. The Socialist Party was divided 
between followers of Leon Blum and the pacifist followers of Paul 
Faure ; and further, there was always a cleft between the international, 
democratic and reformation wing of the party, and men like Marcel 
Beat, Marquet and Montagnon, concretely shown in the secession of 
the ^ neo~socialists ’ in 1933. The latter were activists, anti- 
democratic, anti-Marxist, and with their slogan : ' Order, Authority, 
Nation,’ almost identical with the National Socialists of Germany. 
Of course, they became collaborationists on the capitulation of France. 
During the War, the Sociahst Party was in a difficult situation, for 
the pacifists were unrehable, and the Right Parties were so incensed 
with Blum that Daladier had not the courage to include him in the 
Cabinet, 

These were the ininistrable parties. There was another party 
which had sharply increased its parliamentary representation and its 
votes in the country: the Commimist Party. In 1932, it had 10 
seats ; in 1936, 72. But at a turning point in French history, the 
Blum Popular Front Government, the Communist tactic was not to 
participate in the Government, though supporting it, even as, until 
1936, the Sociahst Party itself had held aloof from office when offered 
inclusion. The Communist pohcy was to discredit all other parties, 
above all the Socialists, then the Radical Sociahsts. Against these 
the Communists made common cause with the Right. The survival 
of France was not the Communist Party’s first concern. Was it m 
this representative of its voters ? When, however, it became the policy 
of the U.S.S E. to have strong friends against Germany, the French 
Communists became the most ardent patriotic force working for 
military strength. Too late : for the party had undermined popular 
confidence in the Republic, helped to alienate the masses from the 
national course, and had organized and aggravated strikes in war 
factories among others. They were a force of disunion. The signature 
of the German-Soviet Pact made them enemies of the French war 
effort, even if not all Communist Deputies were serious, and even if 
many of their followers were doing what electors have no right to do, 
playing make-believe. 

(4) So, in the critical years there were shortlived coalition Cabinets. 
From the Laval Cabinet of 27 January 1931, which lasted a year, to 
the Daladier Cabinet (the so-called Government of National Defence) 
of 13 April 1938, there were not less than 17 governments, their 
average duration being some 5 months. Only two, Laval’s, and 
Blum’s first Popular Front Government, lasted a ;^ar ; the rest lasted 
from 8 or 9 days up to 9 months. On the day that Hitler marched | 
into the Rhineland, there was only the caretakers’ Ministry of Albert 
Sarraut ; on the day of the c6rruptor’s march into Austria, France 
was without a cabinet altogether. And thus, as throughout its 
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history, the Third Eepublio was in the years of decision a prey to the 
natural results of shaky and evanescent executive authority. These 
were feebleness in domestic and foreign policy ; a fumbling touch in 
the Executive, and haziness of vision in the daily march of administra- 
tion (for example, whether the mihtary credits were being promptly 
converted into the appropriate war weapons). The number of public 
officials grew excessively, but was unaccompanied by a firm gearing of 
their efforts to the pohcy and tempo required by domestic and foreign 
convulsions. Consequently, since France is a highly centralized 
country, only a palsied grip held the provinces to their role as the 
mdispensable second line of civil defence against the State-cracking 
tactics of modern blitzkrieg. Most immediately disastrous was the 
lack of a steady, comprehending, and resolute scrutiny of the General 
Staff, for that was permanent, while the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet were ever-changmg. With so short a span, so many enemies, 
and such doubtful and provisional colleagues, Ministers never had the 
time, the insight, the energy, or the self-confidence to challenge the 
prevailing doctrine of war and its consequential provision of training 
and equipment. France descended into governmenta] indolence : all 
energy was exhausted in polemics. Fresh vigour could not expel that 
choking French practice of papier timbre^ the octopus regulations of 
nightmarish complexity, designed to frustrate purposeful activity. 
The Third Eepubhc died of a surfeit of papier timbrd,^^ Furthermore, 
the Senate, composed too largely of men well on their way beyond 
senility, and by age, temperament, and electoral remoteness from the 
people, hostile to action, especially in a socialist form, forced the 
resignation of four cabinets in six years : Tardieu in 1931, Laval in 
February 1932 and Blum, refusing the latter ' full powers in 1937 and 
again early in 1938. 

It has been said in fallacious defence of the French party and 
coahtion cabinet system, that, after all, the Chamber, divided into 
Left and Eight, is comparable to the two-party divisions in other 
countries, where within the two-party system each party contains 
wings. The argument misses the crucial poiht, for elsewhere each of 
the two parties has a discermble common* doctrine and certainly a 
common electoral organization and popular contacts ; they are truly 
articulated, though less so in U.S.A. than Great Britain, The second- 
ballot system established in France to secure the democratic equity of 
avoiding minority victories m three-cornered election contests required 
agreements among jjp^rties. (Of. Vol. II, pp. 912 ff.) Such agreements, 
however, were made not between positively hke-minded parties but 
only less hostile to each other than they were to others, and even that 
was doubtful. The obhgation was not to a single fellowship in ideas, 
with the public good in mind, but to Vanquish the other side. Each 
politician thus elected, was himself a coalition, so to speak, but not an 
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emulsion ; a focus, but not a resolution, of conflicting loyalties ; 
beholden to other men and groups as to principles and interests and 
jobs. It is true that some continuity of and specialization in policy 
was secured in the Parhamentary system by the membership of former 
Ministers on the Commissions of the Chambers.^^ But these again 
merely disrupted the unity and authority of the Government, and 
impaired and confused the responsibihty of individual ministers, while 
their own policies rarely reached executive or legislative fruition. 
Nor can the reservice of former Ministers in ‘ re-plastered ’ Cabinets 
be regarded as any adequate mitigation of their weaknesses; such 
practices rather added to ministerial cynicism. 

Two bids were made in 1933 and 1934 to reform the system, one 
by Andre Taxdieu and the second by the aged Gaston Doumergue. 
They were altogether unsuccessful.^^ For the problem was to give 
the Executive a means of discipline over the factiousness of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; the proposals, almost identical, were to furnish 
the Prime Minister with the right to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
without consulting the Senate (Vol. II, Chap. XXIV). The Chamber did 
not collectively intend to cast away its dominating position in the 
balance of governmental powers; nor did any mdividual deputy 
intend to make a sacrifice of his personal political power. The 
Radical Socialists and the Sociahsts were agreed on this. 

It was said above that not only were the abler leaders of France 
obstructed, but that the incompetent and guilty were not expelled. 
In 1914, Robert de Jouvenel in his La Repiiblique des Oamamdes 
C The Republic of Pals ") condemned the laxity with which Deputies 
tolerated each others’ deficiencies and misdemeanours. Yet in the 


most dangerous period for France since 1912, men like Laval, Henri 
Bergery, PhiUipe Henriot, andpro-Fascist and Cagoulard leaders were 
permitted to remain in or around the offices of State and gnaw away 
at public morale, especially the resistance to Italy and Germany. It 
was well enough known what was being said in the lobbies, in the 
salons of the wealthy, that funds were coming through Ribbentrop’s 
emissary Abetz, and Ffernand de Brinon, the leader of the France- 
Allemagne Committee, a Jink dear to the leaders of the Comiti des 
Forgesy the political consortium of heavy industry. The Italian 
subsidies to certain newspapers were known accurately enough. The 
activities of Georges Bonnet and Pierre Etienne Flandin before and 
after Munich were suspect and public. Yet no will or power existed 
to sweep these men from their positions where |heir intrigues could 
cast away the mterests of their country. Only a few months before 
the War, two journalists were convicted of receiving money from 


Germany, one the head of the news-service of Le Temfs, the organ of 
the big French employers. Tli^ Cagoulards actually had arms-dumps 


provided by Germany and Italy, yet they were not brought to book. 
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Could the public have faith in a governmental system where si^h 
political morals were a matter of course ? Disgust and cynicism and 
impotent desperation must be the public result. From their Grovem- 
ment’s actions the people learn even that which G-ovemments ate 
unconscious they are teaching. It is, of course, a fair question 
whether the public wanted honesty and firmness. When we consider 
the condign judgment passed between 1919 and 1939 on at least two 
British civil servants and one politician whose private interests and 
pubhc duties got mixed up,®® what a laxity seems to have smitten the 
Government and people of France ! 

In addition to these deadly weaknesses in the political system, there 
was no Clemenoeau or Lloyd George or ChurchiU to say as they had all 
proved, and as the first-named said : ‘ War is too grave a business 
to be left to the direction of the soldiers.’ ®« In mihtary preparation 
and in action in the field the General Staff failed,®^ and its failure threw 
aU the weight of disaster on a feeble State structure. And one of the 
most serious aspects of the defensive war theory was the inertia 
produced in soldiers and citizens alike. We have only to compare 
this with the Nazi policy of making beasts of prey out of their youth. 

Yet is not democratic leadership a product of the whole people ? 
Did not the French masses have the open opportunity to perceive the 
fatal errors, and had they not the wholesale strength by their clamour 
to repair them ? All bear a heavy responsibfiity, but only a few 
fulfilled it. But a more fearful responsibility lies on the one or two 
thousand leaders at the top of the political pyramid and in its secondary 
strata. For just as a lev^e en masse is useless in modern wars, so 
ineffective also is a fence en masse of political opinion. For modem 
States are founded not upon one great united public, but primarily 
on many little publics and individuals ; and as the poUs of pubhc 
opinion constantly reveal everywhere, very large proportions of the 
population have ‘ no opinion ’. Only leaders can create the national 
(and international) public : the State is still very young and growing. 
The people alone cannot achieve a resistant conscious national unity 
even after the most chastening lessons of defeat and distress. 


in. Social and Economic Dimsions of the People 

France was divided by prune differences of interest and outlook 
both of occupation and of psychological disposition, and these and other 
(e.g. traditional pohtical) differences wete sharpened by groups hostile 
to each other, sometimes for foreign pissrposes and sometimes by 
foreign agents. • ^ 


There were divergencies of interest arising out of the different 
occupakons as, for example, agriculture (where one-half of the popula- 
tion still finds a hving), industry# finance, and small trades and 
bureaucracy. There was another type of divergency out of 
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clSss groupings, sucli as tlie employed industrial and clerical workers, 
employers, government employees. (The peasants were taught by 
some propaganda that in the event of war they would fight in the 
trenches, while the skilled workers would live comfortably in the 
factories.) This clash of interests, normal in any democratic State, 
was aggravated in the inter- war years in two ways. Trance, like other 
countries, was, even if unperceived by her citizens, one link in a world 
economy. That economy was first subjected to the catastrophic 
strain of transition from war to peace, and later to the cyclical 
depression (coming rather later in France than elsewhere) which smote 
the whole world, and variously and in different degrees struck at the 
workers in their many occupations, at investors, and holders of savings 
(including nuUions of workers, peasants and lower middle class) and 
property. Each individual, socially and in economic groups, did his 
best to protect himself, and this meant throwing the strain on some- 
one else ; and for this purpose each spurred on or established some 
pohtical party. For a time even a violent Peasant Front was organized 
by one Dorgeres, with a slogan : ^ Up With the Pitchforks.’ But, 
secondly, beyond this, came the pressure of the general challenge of 
our time, which may be briefly called the socialistic demand on the 
State, that is the demand of all groups without exception, but especially 
of the poorer and the propertyless, that the organization and authority 
of the State be employed to protect, maintain or augment their eco- 
nomic welfare.' Once the State assumes such responsibilities, then, 
instead of the free conflict and eventual adjustment of the diverse 
claimants, the State is faced with the problem and duty of establishing 
what, for want of a better word, is usually called a ' reasonable*’ 
settlement. The general nature of such an accommodation is essen- 
tially arbitrary, even though it be attended with care, responsibility 
and good will towards even the weakest of the parties concerned. It 
is not easy for any group long to remain content with the proportionate 
claim on the national production thus allotted to it, through all the 
changes of outlook in a spiritually restless age aud in a world economy 
subject to constant and often exceedingly sharp fluctuations. Thus, 
the political institutions of France became subject to an intolerable 
strain ; the strain was aggravated to a destructive degree by the 
exigeucy and recklessness with which aU groups pressed their claims 
and opinions. 

Concerned too strictly with their own comfort and notions, all 
sections forgot Adam Smith’s maxim that ‘ defence comes before 
opulence’. It appears also that French social habits and outlook 
were grossly influenced by the less fortunate aspect of American 
wealth and mateiialism.^s The preference fox comfort overshadowed 
recognition of the need for sacri%es to strengthen the nation ; a pre- 
occupation with money and pleasures blinded people to danger from 
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Germany and Italy, and, indeed, induced them to admire the authftr- 
itarian systems which, full of colour, preserved power and status for 
the wealthy, and offered bread, parades, pleasure trips and cheap 
motor-cars for the rest. 

From 1919 to 1939, France’s politico-economic history was marked 
by large State budgets, by continual demands for increases of expendi- 
ture from almost all sections of the population, and by the simultaneous 
unwillingness to pay taxes. Among those in the higher tax groups 
there was considerable evasion, furthered by a taxes administration 
that was at once too comphcated and too feeble. Faced with the 
stubborn taxophobia of the electorate. Prime Minister after Prime 
Minister sought pleins pouvoirs from the Chamber so as to make 
drastic economies or raise loans or deflate the currency, and in particular 
to cut the salaries of the public employees and the expenses of the 
social services (not so highly developed as in Britain or in Germany). 
Budgets were voted many months in arrear. The French Treasury 
was frequently in deficit,^® and had to apply to the Bank of France for 
advances. Since the loans which the Government might raise were 
prescribed by statute, the Bank management could always throw an 
embarrassed Government upon the mercies of a hostile Assembly, 
rather than find an indirect way to accommodate it. The Bank, 
nominally a private organization, had been estabhshed in 1806 with 
statutes designed by Napoleon to secure State control over it. But it 
was the property of its shareholders, and in particular of those two 
hundred families who, holding the largest number of shares, formed 
the General Assembly and exercised all the power of the shareholders, 
in particular the election of the Council of the Bank. In one way or 
another in all the major State financial transactions (loans, the valuation 
of the currency, credit poUcy) it had or assumed a strong and even 
decisive power, and thereby attained a power over Governments.^® 
Indeed, in several Cabinet crises or during the formation of Cabinets, 
the policy of the Bank had to be ascertained by the parties in negotia- 
tion in order that the possible adherents might be able to gauge the 
feasibility of the policy proposed as the basis^f coalition. Its influence 
on the policies of inflation and deflation affected the economic tug-of- 
war of the many diverse groups within tBe country, and the place of 
France as a whole in the system of world prices. It could retard the 
progress of social legislation. By their shareholdings, the big indus- 
trialists and financiers had a controlling influence on the Board of 
Eegents (some of which, by the statute, had to be elected from among 
.banking firms), f’rom time to time, especially when Governments of 
the Left were in office, capital fled abroad. Government deficits and 
the flights of capital and the general pubhc opprobrium (for the 
majority of French citizens have pujphc savings) dashed freezmg water 
on the warm social intentions of these Governments, and, assisted by 
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thS Senate, cut sRoit theix lives. The Popular Front Government 
under Blum reformed the Bank. Its governing body was widened to 
admit government representatives, trade unionists, representatives of 
co-operative societies, business and shareholders and employees of the 
Bank, while its Governor, always appointed by the Government, was 
no longer required to satisfy the original rule that he must be an owner 
of Baidr shares, for this stipulation had made the nominee beholden 
to the rich bankers for the loans needed to acquire such shareholdings. 

There were, then, in France many sides, not merely two. There 
were the liberal republican groups and interests which followed or 
revolved in the vicinity of the Radical Socialists. There was the very 
large following of the Socialist Party with its democratic, mildly 
collectivist and international programme. From 1932 the Com- 
munists were strong in the Chamber of Deputies with 1-| million votes 
out of a total of some 10 million. It need not be pretended that the 
extreme views held by any section of the parties mentioned were 
meant to be applied wholly and at once. But that they represented 
the views of millions of Frenchmen for the establishment of a State 
radically different from the existmg one — of this there can be no doubt ; 
though here, again, it is fair to make a strong reservation regarding 
the drive and pace which the constituents would have tolerated in their 
leaders, had the latter hurried towards fulfilment. 

Another segmentation of opinion was caused by the cleavage among 
the Socialist, the Communist and the Cathohc Trade Unions. Big 
business, many of whose members were solid with the fascist militant 
groups, and indeed their subsidizers constituted another egoism which 
damned the consequences more than most.^^ 

Political opinion was further disturbed by royahst circles. Though 
(in the main) profoundly anti-German, these were excited by the flashy 
style of Mussolini ; their press fomented discord, and the activities of 
the Gamelots du Roi were more socially disturbing than the mere 
royahst prejudice which caused their formation. Royalist author- 
itarian antipathy to the Repubho was shared (of course, with 
organizational differences* and an immeasurable gulf in social and 
economic purpose) by Marcel Thorez and his Communist followers. 
The royalists themselves w&e further divided between those who, hke 
Alphonse Daudet and Charles Maurras, applauded Mussohni, and those 
who, hke the pure-minded Jacques Maritain, detected and repudiated 
the mahgnant corruption in the dictatorial regimes. 

There were sections of the nation which had developed in all good 
faith a pacifism paralleled in England by the ‘ peace b01oteers ^ and in the 
United States by certain Isolationists. They have a horror of power 
and force, due sometimes to sheer hypersensitivity, but more often 
their disavowal of power is the ijesult of mental confusion regarding 
place of power and force in all government, democratic, national 
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and international There were conscientious objectors. There were 
also people who believed that international affairs could be conducted 
on the basis of patient and reasonable discussion and good will, mutual 
understanding, of disarmament, that reconciliation with Hitler and 
Mussolini was possible, perhaps at little cost to the French Empire. 
There was division, cutting across other divisions, between those who 
genuinely believed it possible to maintain the French leadership of 
Europe, and those who resignedly thought that France must ineluct- 
ably submit to being second to Germany. The first believed that in 
alliance with Great Britain, and with the benevolent interest of the 
United States, with the organization of the smaller countries in Europe, 
especially the Little Entente, and with a long-term pact with Russia, 
and, furthermore, with unremitting insistence upon the sanctity of 
treaty obhgations, collective security and sanctions (without which a 
policy of disarmament would leave France vulnerable), France could 
maintain her primacy amidst the growing might of Germany and the 
importunities of Mussolini. This view was held firmly by some mem- 
bers of the Right, for example Tardieu, Marin and Reynaud, and also 
on the Left by most of the leaders and rank and file. Yet it must 
not be ignored that there were many on the Left who recognized the 
weakness of France, for example M. Jouhaux, the Socialist Trade Union 
leader ; and others agam who had rather confused ideas on the merg- 
ing of France in a European system. On the other hand, there was 
a strong current of thought widely affecting the Centre and on the 
Right, and groups between the Centre and the Left, pessimistic and 
defeatist : that Germany in Europe was to be preferred to Soviet 
Russia, that England would or could give only too little and too late, 
that the United States was not to be relied on ; and that nothing 
could prevent Germany’s superiority of industry and population from 
putting France in the second place. There were other good things 
in life, besides international status, they said ; and if France were 
obhged to seek for special dignity and power she could find it in a 
Latin hloc along with Italy and Spain.®® 

It is impossible to attempt to unravel in ^ch man and each group 
what was of personal economic interest ai^d what was genuine ideo- 
logical belief : in part there was a coincidence of economic interests 
and national and foreign policy, but to a very important extent, as 
we have seen, motivations which were not economic in origin. This 
complex disintegration of ideals and interests and social purposes 
produced the disri^tiou or enfeeblement of a united French govern- 
mental organization in face of her resolved destroyers. Individuals 
and associations indulged their resentments against their hostile 
fellow-citizens so savagely th%t they were blind to the fact that 
every insult and blow was always # stab at the State. These dif- 
ferences, as has already been indicated, were much emphasized by 
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tlie world-wide propaganda battle of States claiming to be new 
civilizations, and by wars in wHch France was not directly involved, 
but in wMcb she permitted her strategic assets to be filched from 
her. From Germany’s exit from the League of Nations in October 
1933, a sub-revolutionary period set in for France. Both the Italo* 
Abyssinian War and the Spanish Civil War tore the tissue of France’s 
national opinion to shreds, set all antagonisms ablaze and produced 
the well-known historical phenomenon of some Conservatives’ pre- 
ference for a foreign invader to the victory of the progressive social 
forces in his own country and some workers’ and intellectuals’ repudi- 
ation of loyalty to theic own lands. 

Hence the to prepare to fi.ght and endure was sapped. Always 
in the French mind there was the grievous memory of the losses in 
the last war (1-4 million dead, and 4-3 million wounded). The third 
French Eepubhc was defeated in 1940 by Germany at the Battle of 
Verdun in 1917. For though that city never fell, the German Army’s 
purpose in that campaign to bleed France to death was achieved. 
That cost in blood caused all nations to seek for a bloodless war, but 
each in its own way. Either not to have a war at all, or to get someone 
else to fight it ; or, if fighting were unavoidable, to fight it defensively 
on the Magmot model or on the British, by a blockade ; or, in the case 
of the Nazis, to divide the enemy internally, so that while mutually 
hostile sections of the country killed each other, their armies would 
be scattered by a swift, brusque war of movement, and sympathizers 
with the victims would be kept neutral by well-publicised terror. 

Thus, besides a true humanist pacifism, there developed- a great 
trepidation and indolence, of which Paris, ' an open city was the 
fruit. To overcome the creeping inertia, to cultivate its opposite, to 
encourage a spiritual resistance, to coax the people as a good officer 
coaxes his soldiers, required official candour to the people regarding 
their world position, comprehension of Hitler and his intentions, and 
public admission of the cruelty and corruption of his regime. These 
things were especially required of the Right and the Centre parties 
in France, but their narrow interests and stupidity combined to 
defeat democracy, though must be emphasized that a part of these 
groups was loyal to the best interests of France. On the other hand, 
leaders like Tardieu or Mandel who were of the Right could find no 
support among the parties, and their voices fell silent. The Blum 
government, choosing non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War, 
also felt obliged to evade clear explanations to the public who, in the 
final resort, would be commanded to make sacrifices, and so onc-e 
again the pro-French and anti-Fascist forces were weakened. No 
one with a solid enough following could raise the cry as in the last 
war : Debout les marts ! ’ ^ 

To the last minute, then, there was hesitation to enter the war ; 
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and when it became inevitable, most people were content that it should 
be a war of waiting, except those we have mentioned who looked to an 
early negotiated peace. Under the jBrst charge there was collapse ; 
and among most leaders no moral recovery.^ Among those who saw 
in their hearts that they were to blame, some experienced only an 
instinct to grovel, and called it repentance. But there were also 
those in whom there surged the resolution to build anew. 

^ Tlie proceedings at the Petain trial seem to me to have re-demonstrated 
the incompetence of the returned political leaders who testified against him. 
Defence counsel seems to me to have diagnosed their situation unerrmgly : ‘ They 
have made of the trial an attempt to recover their political virgimty.’ Leon 
Blum alone had the sensitiveness to weep. 

In the General Election of 21 October 1945 (women voting for the jSrst time), 
for a National Assembly, and for a definition of its powers to write a new consti- 
tution, the results were {Neio York Times, 23 October 1945) : Communist Party, 
152 seats , Socialists, 142 ; Mouvement Eepublicain Populaire, 142 ; Eadical 
Sooiahsts, 25 ; Moderate and Eight Parties, 67 ; Independents, 18. The fii’st 
three parties obtamed respectively ; 4 6 million votes ; 4 5 million ; and 
4-0 milhon. 

What IS notable about this result is the reduction of the traditional party 
of negation : the Eadical Socialists ; and the failure of the Communists at a 
propitious time to gain more than one vote out of every four. The M.E.P. is 
a new party with a conservative Catholic basis, perhaps an inclination to social 
action, and a supporter of Charles de Gaulle, President of the provisional regime. 
The Assembly has seven months m which to write the new constitution. Some 
92 per cent, of the voters favoured a new constitution to replace the Thud 
Repubhc ; only 72 per cent, for keepmg the Assembly weak m relation to the 
President and his Cabmet. 

There is nothing in the situation to indicate any change from the pre-war 
regime of unstable coalition cabinets. There is everything to mdicate that the 
Assembly intends to remam the firm master of the Executive. A Communist 
minority wants no strong Executive, the Sooiahsts under Blum have never 
desued it. The Fourth Eepublic will bear the essential features of the Thud, 
whatever it may be baptized. 



CHAPTER V 


GREAT BRITAIN 

BETWEEN 1932 and 1939 there was much strain and an acute sense of 
crisis in Great Britain, yet whether owing to temperament, experience, or 
institutions, the course of events was milder than in France, Germany, 
or the TJ.S.A. More excitement might have served the nation better, 
for the comparatively subdued reaction to world economic slump 
and the creeping * white ’ war caused insufficient preparation for 
defence and the fulfilment of moral obhgations to the balance of 
Europe, obligations of direct survival utihty to Great Britain herself. 

The principal centres of disturbance were mass unemployment ; 
the manoeuvres of the pohtical extremes, Fascists and Communists ; ^ 
the unsuccessful agitations for a Popular Front ^ composed of the 
Labour, Communist and Liberal Parties to fight against the ^ National ’ 
Government ; the relationship of Great Britain to Itahan aggression 
in Abyssima, and to the Civil War in Spain ; ® the rismg tide of 
Hitlerism and the diverse reactions thereto of the various political 
parties and especially of the Conservative Party ; two elections (1931 
and 1935), and their aftermath ; the rapid road to war ; the frantic- 
ally excited and bitter tension in the House of Commons. These 
urgent forces strained the conventions of the Constitution almost 
to breaking-point. 

So unfluttered, comparatively speaking, was the nation that another 
level of political action developed in an atmosphere hardly less non- 
chalant than the most normal dog-days. We refer to such peaceful 
evolutions as the abdication of Eong Edward YIII, the Ministers of 
the Crown Act of 1937, and the status of the Speaker. The more 
convulsive forces of the pohtical earth must be discussed first, however. 

${! ,|g 

n ^ 

The high and special quality of the unwritten British Constitution 
is founded on the conventi'bns, especially those concerning the relation- 
ship between the Cabinet and the House of Commons and the electorate. 
In turn, the democratic serviceability of these conventions depends 
to a very large degree on the quality of the constitution and practices 
of the political parties. Consequently, the fate of the nation in an 
era when the State has so extensively been assigned responsibihty 
for domestic and foreign welfare, depends on certaiu vital elements 
in the functionmg of the pohtical parties. These are : whether the 
parties assist the public to a %jll, all-round, clear and honest com- 

N.B . — ^The Notes to this Chapter begin on page 177. 
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prehension of policy at elections and between them ; whether or mt 
they confuse the electorate, purposely or through ineptitude ; whether 
the parties select candidates for Parliament possessing vigour, ability, 
and independence of mind, or whether they seek or by their practices 
produce the docile; whether the Cabinet is or is not sensitive to 
Opposition opinion, or exploits its majority status down to the last 
vote and obstinately rides roughshod over the Opposition or the 
minority in its own following; whether the Cabinet i^s courageous 
enough to take the people into its confidence about grave events 
' calling for sacrifices ; whether the parties act, allowing for their many 
unpleasant tasks, so as to elevate rather than depress and demean 
the pohtical process and engender and reap disgust. 

Therefore, since the parties are the springs of the conventions of 
the Cabinet system, which is the heart of the system of government, 
their quahty in the midst of moving events must be the principal 
theme of what follows. 

Chrome tremors arose out of mass unemplojunent. This produced 
bitter dissension between the two parties. The Labour Party repre- 
senting many milhons of workers, and knowing their hves at first hand, 
pressed for unemployment relief, for rehef on a subsistence level, for 
relief without the indignity of a test of needs or means, and especially 
for relief without those conditions which burdened other members of 
the family.^ Furthermore, not being in principle a friend of private 
enterprise, the Labour Party was unconcerned that its demands for 
reducing unemployment might lead to State intervention in industry 
and therefore away from capitalism to socialism. It pressed strongly 
for measures to rehabilitate the distressed areas even if this meant 
the establishment of industries based on State subsidies or a command 
to private industry to settle in those areas. 

The Conservative Party were more concerned for the fate of foreign 
trade, the increase of industrial production and the maintenance of 
free enterprise than about the distress of the unemployed. Both 
parties were sensitive to the great dependence of British prosperity on 
exports. Yet there was a clear cleavage between the two on the effect 
of the cost of the public social services on the cost of production of goods 
competing in foreign markets. On the Conservative side there was 
no special impulse to remove the pain and deterrency from the existing 
system of industry. In the long run, they argued, the system would 
arrive at eqmhbrium, a necessary economic law. Prices and wages 
would decrease ; the unemployed in the long run would find new work. 
^.Substantial rehef^ayments would obstruct the search for and accept- 
ance of available jobs. Every effort was made to prevent solutions 
which involved the competition of nationalized production with private 
industry or compulsion upon indiptries to remain where they were 
or to set up in areas directed by the Government. The Conservatives 
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tfcouglit ratter in terms of the transfer of men to industry (but not at 
GoTernment expense) while Labour thought more in terms of transfer^ 
ring industry to where the men already lived. Conservative English- 
men consigned solutions to ‘ the long-run the modern Greek 
kalends : Englishmen in misery stubbornly refused to be the victims 
of postponement.^ 

This divergency of opinion and interest affected fiscal policy. The 
Conservative Party urged a balanced budget by means of a reduction 
of public expenditure and of taxes. The Labour Party clauned that 
for a period an unbalanced budget was justifiable,® that subsequent 
prosperity would wipe out the deficit, that such prosperity could be 
attained by increased incomes which would increase consumption and 
therefore the demand for more production. Moreover, any increase 
in taxation, they thought, could well come from the high income 
groups, and certainly should not be imposed on the lower. Out of 
this contention arose another, namely, whether Britain could improve 
her world commercial situation and therefore her home manufacturing 
position by tariffs. That she could and should was the traditional 
claim of the Conservatives, who at this juncture preferred this course 
to increased taxes. The Liberal Party was directly hostile to this 
view. But Labour was uncertain since the Party was largely founded 
on the Trade Unions,^ and some trade um’omsts, at any rate, were 
allies of their employers regarding protective duties so far as their 
industries were concerned.® Since the respective attitudes of the 
disputing parties implied a vastly different view of the relationship 
between the econonnc system, its social utilization, and the taslcs 
and rights of political government, and since, in the background, the 
question of the regulation or entire control of private enterprise 
loomed large, and since also the streets were full of unemployed and the 
homes of misery, hunger and squalor,® an intense feeling of crisis and 
impending disaster persisted through many Parhamentary sessions. 

The most spectacular and critical effect of the tension was the fall 
of the Labour Government in August 1931, and its replacement by a 
‘ National ’ Govexnmentr headed by the defecting Labour Prime 
Minister, Mr, Ramsay MacDonald. Some attention to this phase is 
essential. The Labour Government of 1929 was a minority govern- 
ment.^® It could not handle unemployment without the generous 
and sensible co-operation of the Liberals and Conservatives who 
together could outvote it. By 1931 the burden on the Budget of 
social service expenditure and unemployment allowances posed the 
questions : More taxation ; tariffs for revenue aucTfor the protection"' 
of British trade and employment; reduction of unemployment 
allowances ? A budget deficit, not of large proportions, but sure to 
increase unless instant action taken, injected the temper of des- 
peration into the political struggle. The British Treasury warned 
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Mr. Philip Snowden, the Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
May Committee reinforced the warning, making drastic proposals 
to meet the deficit. At the request of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
a majority of the Labour Cabinet were ready to meet the 60 per cent, 
of the deficit by reduction of social expenditure and the rest by in- 
creases in taxation, but refused to reduce unemployment allowances. 
The Conservative and Liberal leaders, largely the voice of the indus- 
trialists and the bankers, were consulted by Mr. MacDonald, and 
required more considerable reductions of expenditure than the 
majority of the Cabinet were prepared to make, for 75 per cent, of 
the deficit was to be met by reductions and only 25 per cent, by more 
taxes. Mr. MacDonald could make no headway with a large majority 
of his Ministers. As a next step the Cabinet expected him to resign 
and so report to it ; and that Mr. Baldwin would be called on to form 
a Government, when the next step would probably be dissolution and 
new elections. But, abandoning his Labour colleagues of more than 
a quarter of a century’s partnership, and with several friends of the 
moment, principal among them his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
with some exiguous Labour support in the country, Mr. MacDonald 
formed a Ministry under his own premiership composed of a Labour 
contingent, Conservatives under Mr. Baldwin, and some Liberals 
headed by Sir Herbert Samuel (without Mr, Lloyd George’s consent 
This solution of the im m ediate crisis raised the issue of the King’s 
political neutrality. It was alleged that King George V had person- 
ally appealed to the outgoing Prime Minister, Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, 
m terms strong enough to induce him to form a coalition government 
with members of the Conservative andl Liberac pposition parties, 
though the consequences must be liis abandonment of the Labour 
Party. A critic observed that if this were so, the King had violated 
the convention of his neutrahty, which, m the practice of forming a 
cabinet, required that he should entrust the Government to the leader 
of the majority party, that should this party be defeated, he should 
then accept the resignation of the leader, and call either for a dis- 
solution of Parhament, or entrust the gov^nment to the leader of 
the next largest party, i.e. in this case the Conservative Party. In 
spite of the difficulty of arguing from tanglSd precedents, the propriety 
of the Eoyal action on this occasion depends upon whether the allega- 
tions referred to were true, but far more on whether, there being three 
parties, none of which has a clear majority over the others, the King 


may not properly seek a coahtion promising a stable government 
•gather than a dissolution, probably inconclusive, so shortly after the 
last general election. In Volume II, Chapter XXII we suggested that 
the existence of three parties in the House of Commons might make 
the experience of the formation of^abinets in continental countries 
a necessary instruction, rather than a subject of horror. These recoiled 
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f?>om pxescxibing a diet of dissolutions. But it seems unlikely that 
three parties will persist of such strength as to deny any one a majority 
over the others. 

This coalition was a spectacle for at least two things : that such 
heterogeneous elements could be marshalled in a single government, 
and Mx. MacDonald's defection, so at variance with his public pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the Labour Party, and so dismaying and con- 
fusing to the Labour following. Mr. MacDonald's mental confusion 
and strange character need not occupy us. But something more 
must be said of the coalition experiment itself. 

^ The Agreement to Differ ’ 

In spite of the Government's severe economies, the drain on the 
Bank of England compelled the abandonment of the gold standard 
by 2 September 1931, one of the remedies earlier proposed in 
MacDonald's Cabinet but rejected as blasphemy. The National 
Government had by now carried out its purpose, that is to say, re- 
establishment of the national financial balance. (The abandonment 
of gold was virtually a subsidy to exports.) However, it found new 
reason for continued indispensability : the uncertain situation pro- 
duced by the abandonment of gold, and even more, the need for a 
clarification of national issues by a new electoral mandate. In 
October occurred a general election on the Government's slogan of 
securing ‘ a doctor's mandate a general licence to take all measures 
necessary for the patient’s good. The parties to the coahtion were 
much embarrassed by their principles, especially regarding free trade 
or protection. It was, therefore, decided that at the election all 
parties should go forward as National Government candidates but 
that they should not stress their disagreements. They would em- 
phasize the exceptional nature of the situation, its special urgency, 
and therefore the need of abnormal measures. The Conservatives, 
however, could not avoid giving prominence to tariffs in their election 
appeals, nor could the Liberals avoid extolling free trade, and so in- 
curring the wrath of thgir coalition partners. The country was cer- 
tainly in a panic, and it was made more acute by Mr. Snowden’s 
broadcast appeal that the Labour Party's policy was ‘ bolshevism run 
mad ' and would result in the loss of the people's Post Office savings. 
This was a blow beneath the belt with a glove loaded with the iron 
that Mr. Snowden knew from long years of confidential relationship 
with the lowly would be felt by most workers and lower middle-class 
voters. For in 1931 there were nearly 10 million rffiiembers of the Po^ 
Office Savings Banks with an average of £29 per account. The 
National Government won an overwhelming victory, with 554 seats 
to the Government, against 62 ;^or the Labour Party, and 4 for the 
Free Liberals, Of the Government majority, 471 were Conservatives, 
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13 were National Labour, 35 were Liberal National, and 33 Liberal. 
The Labour Party had polled over 6| million votes (for 46 contested 
seats) and the Government 14| million (for 493 contested seats), of 
which II million were Conservative. It was urged by students of 
electoral statistics that the loss of Labour support was due to con- 
fusion caused by Mr. MacDonald’s transfer of loyalty, and the financial 
pamc of the ‘ white collar ’ voters, a class of increasing importance 
as compared with the rich and with the manual industrial workers.^^ 
The Conservative Party’s victory was so overwhelming that hence- 
forward responsibihty for domestic and foreign pohcy must perforce 
be exclusively ascribed to that Party. The shock of defeat, and of 
the steps lea^ng to it, were so sharp to Labour, that many members 
looking back on the ignominious record of two years vowed that they 
would never again accept office as a minority, for it was believed 
that as a minority government the Party had been obliged to act so 
feebly that the country came to despise them. It is difiBicult to see how 
such a vow could be fulfilled under the British Constitution, yet one 
precedent at least lends it some respect^bihty.^® 

The Government was soon smitten by internal troubles, for the 
difference which it had sought to avoid — ^protection — ^burst out. Nor 
can it be left out of account that many people believed, rightly or 
wrongly, the recent ^crisis’ had been engineered, at least highly 
exaggerated, partly by the Conservatives and Liberals for policy and 
office, and partly by Mr. MacDonald for personal ambition. It was 
also claimed that the election was fraudulent, being run on false issues 
and asseverations regarding the Labour Party’s policy. Such charges 
of bad faith, especially if they were justified, were noxious to national 
morale in relation to the sincerity of democratic processes, and the 
results came home to roost later. For if Mr. Baldwin and his advisers 
were clever enough to outwit the Labour Party and the electorate it 
was a different matter when they later came to ask for its moral support 
against Hitler. The Party was throwing away democratic credit. 
The Conservatives m the Government moved fast, and a pubhc dispute 
regarding the adverse balance of trade w§,s precipitated. On 21 
January 1932 a majority of the Cabinet Committee recom m ended a 
general tariff of 10 per cent., with three Liberals and Mr. Snowden 
dissenting. Normally the dissentients should have resigned ; but 
resignation would have meant damage to the ^ national ’ fagade of 
the Government. A formula was hatched : ‘ the agreement to differ 
It ran : 

The Cabinet, however, is deeply impressed with the paramount importance 
of maintaining national nnity in presence of the grave problems that now confront 
this country and the whole world. It has accordingly determined that some 
modification of usual ministerial practic^ is required, and has decided that 
ministers who find themselves unable to support the conclusions arrived at by 
7 
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tbe ma-^oniy of their colleagues on the subject of import duties and cognate 
matters are to he at liberty to express their view by speech and vote. The 
Cabinet being essentially united on all other matters of policy believes that by 
this special provision it is best interpreting the will of the nation and the needs 
of the time,^’' 

ThnSj the principle of Collective Responsibility was jettisoned. 
Compelled to defend the Government against sncb a charge made by 
the Opposition, Mr. Baldwin first pretended to show that what was 
^ constitutional ’ in British practice had always been nncertain, but he 
concluded on an entirely different note : the expediency and the 
practical wisdom of the tactic. Thus, ' Is our action constitutional ? 
Who can say what is constitutional in the conduct of a National Govern- 
ment It is a precedent, an experiment, a new practice, to meet 
a new emergency, a new condition of things, and we have collective 
responsibility for the departure from collective action ... it is 
approved by the broad common sense of the man m the street.^^® 

It was not long before the vessel foundered, though not with all 
hands. For Sir Herbert SamueTs criticism of the tariff proposals 
was sharp. He aroused Conservative resentment in the House and 
in the country. He counter-claimed for the right to liberty of opinion. 
Lord Snowden, now m the Lords, diverted his vitriol from the Labour 
Party to the tariff.^^ In April 1933 at the Liberal Federation’s Annual 
Conference the Party denounced the connexion : for Liberals in the 
country were bewildered : they thought the proposals mischievous, 
and found it a strain not to be able to follow their leaders. Late in 
July came the Ottawa Agreements ; by the end of September the 
Cabinet was resolved upon their acceptance, and Samuel and Snowden 
resigned. The Liberal Ministers declared " It is plain that the differ- 
ence is so fundamental upon matters of such high importance that it 
is impossible for us to remain members of a Government which is bent 
upon giving to those agreements the force of law 

Fadng Aggression 

Another struggle evep more excitmg and fearsome was proceeding : 
over the security of Great Britain and her relationship to the aggressive 
dictatorships in Europe. Now, it cannot be said that upon this 
subject the Labour Party was always completely united and consistent. 
In the main, it stood sincerely for collective security and the effective 
use of the League of Nations, with all the consequential obligations. 
Yet some reservations must be made, especially on the latter part of 
this sentence ; and there were other uncertainties^implied in the com 
fusion of Labour, whether war was the result of capitalism, or whether 
capitalist governments could make peace at Geneva. The Labour 
Press was easy with Germany’^ re-introduction of conscription and 
the re-occupation of the Rhhieiand; it was certainly not war-like 
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firmly and unitedly. Suci. qualifications produced a confusion ’of 
public opinion and to some extent gave the MacDonald, Baldwin and 
Gbamberlain Cabinets some assurance that their policy of appeasement 
would not be squarely challenged. The Labour Party^s voice was 
largely pacifist — ^it voted against the Army Estimates — until 1937, 
when disillusioned after nearly a year’s support of the Government’s 
policy of non-intervention m the Spanish Civil War, it began to take 
the European situation far more seriously than the Government did. 
Thenceforward, it supported re-armament, and was far ahead of the 
Government in demanding resistance to aggression and in its insist- 
ence upon the sanction clauses of the League, and immediate and 
massive preparations for defence including the establishment of a 
smgle l\Iinistry of Defence and a Ministry of Supply for production. 
But, between 1933 and 1937 there was parlous disunity in the Party 
regarding war as an instrument of foreign policy. The Labour Party 
is m the main composed of average British working-class men and 
women of the Trade Union and consumers’ co-operative society type. 
It includes, also, various minority groups and individuals of manifest 
and even of starthng sincerity, often sectarian, often extreme purists, 
and sometimes visionary.^^ Such were some pacifist groups 
symbolized most conspicuously by Mr. George Lansbury who from 
1931 to late in 1935 was Parliamentary leader of the Labour Party. 
They disavowed power and confided in Christian meekness. But the 
world, including the vast majority of the Labour Party, still 
continued its wicked ways ; and Mr. Lansbury’s missions to those 
hons. Hitler and Mussolini, though magnificent, were not peace, 
Eurthermore, at critical times, as during the Abyssmian War, some 
men of influence hke Sir Stafford Cripps, instead of calling 
unambiguously for sanctions, fled from them aUeging that sanctions 
would put arms into the hands of the government of the day which 
was ‘ capitahst ’ hke any other government with whom Britam had 
relations. There was even a suggestion (rejected) at the Labour 
Party Conference of 1934 that in the event of war, the trade 
unions should call a General Strike.^® Tke electorate could not 
but be puzzled by such sphts in the mind of the Party. Nor 
was this all. Had the Government taken the proper measures for 
the support of France in the event of war, it would have involved 
conscription in Great Britam. Conscription was not feasible for two 
reasons ; (a) because the Government did not want it, as it would 
then have admitted that appeasement was either insincere or impos- 
sible, and (6) because the Labour Party would not tolerate mihtary 
conscription except in extremes, fearing that if the principle were 
admitted then industrial conscription must be implied, putting the 
workers at the mercy of a capitalist government. In the circum- 
stances, neither side could trust the other. And even in 1939, the 
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G(5vernment did not introduce the Bill till in desperate straits ; Labour 
opposed it as unnecessary and because it feared its powers over tbe 
workers. Not till tbe war bad started was tbe National Service Act 
passed. 

Tbe Government’s appeasement pobcy sprang from several sources. 
In one sense it ruay be credited, as Labour may be, with not wishing 
war ; for no democratic government can or wishes debberately to pur- 
sue a pobcy which is likely to bring war and its modern horrors upon 
their fellow citizens ; or, if one cares for cynicism, to the voters. 
Moreover, it was conscious, as all governments in Britain of whatever 
colour must be, that Britain is a Great Power only on certain delicate 
conditions : far-flung tenuous maritime connexions : friends along 
the sea routes to distant overseas supplies ; and friends to contribute 
their industrial capacity should a preponderance of Contiaental power 
threaten Britain’s own considerable but not unlimited manufacturing 
ability. And in so deep an economic depression, the Cabinet studied 
all ways of stabilizing peace and increasing commerce. Yet in this 
respect, its commercial outlook, its " city ’ horizon, especially xmder 
Mr. Chamberlain, was so inordinate as to act like a blinding bandage 
on its international vision. It came to speak, and even to think, as 
though the increase of commerce would please Hitler and Mussolini 
as much as it would please Mincing Lane, and forgot there were broader 
interests still, the interests of the milhons, their hves, indeed, to be 
saved only by timely preparation for defence or unlimited respect of 
the League. That is, the risk of war had steadfastly to be assumed. 

But there were more dubious elements in Great Britain’s pobcy of 
appeasement. It almost appeared as though the Government behaved 
that an Empire can be enjoyed without the full pa)mient for its defence, 
that songs were enough. Such payment is usually exacted m one or 
all of three forms. In peace, empire requires the payment of taxes 
and firm controls over industry to stren^hen armament.^® In war, 
under modern conditions, one must face the loss of property by air 
bombardment,^’^ the loss of ships, and also a loss of population (and 
Britain’s population is dechnmg).^® And as regards the governing 
class itself, there would be^a fearful addition to those grave casualties 
suffered by its sons in the war of 1914 to 1918. Nevertheless, if 
enemies arise, the heavy price is indispensable if it is desired to uphold 
the power and standard of hvmg of a small country with one of the 
densest populations in the world, a small island growing only one- 
third of its food (not of full dietetic range), a small island, which geo- 
graphically is nothing but a minute pimple on Che shoulder of the 
vast land-mass of Europe and Eurasia. 

In the critical years, faced by an inevitable aggressor. Hitler, and 
a practically certain accomplicf^ Mussolini, the Conservative Party 
showed itself unready to foot this bill. Instead, its leaders seemed to 
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believe that it was possible to overcome by reason, blandishments, md 
loans, the plain and oft-recited designs of the dictators, bound inevit- 
ably for an offensive war on Britain, or such a domination of the 
Continent and the seizure of Soviet territory and wealth, that Britain 
would be in virtual servitude. The failure to resist Itahan aggression 
in Abyssinia, the toleration, and finally the support of Franco’s Govern- 
ment in the Spanish Civil War, the lack of encouragement to France 
in resistance to German demands, the hostility towards Soviet Eussia, 
that Eastern arm of the permanent two-front nut-cracker, seemed to 
be total blindness even to the patriotic values involved. Surely, the 
saddest moment in many decades was experienced at about half-past 
three on 14 July 1937 when the Government spokesman evoked 
Conservative hilarity by announcing that a British merchant ship 
had actually been captured by the forces of Franco — ^hUarity all the 
shriller, because it shouted down conscience, and because the announce- 
ment was a turn of a red-hot poker in the flesh of the writhing Labour 
Opposition. It was overlooked that that red heat scorched the flesh 
of Britain more. And indeed, it must be confessed, that two catas- 
trophic mistakes were made. First, the complete misunderstanding 
of the aggressiveness of the dictators and their systems ; and this was 
a fault partly of the diplomatic representatives abroad, but principally 
of Ministers who appointed and instructed them and utihzed their 
reports. Secondly, the authoritarian regimes were not altogether 
uncongenial to Conservative leaders faced by economic and social 
troubles and a vehement Opposition which advocated equal oppor- 
tumty, fuller and better education, a juster distribution of national 
wealth as weU as serious changes in the organization of industry.®^ 
For these demands seemed to drive towards a pohcy like Soviet 
Eussia’s, regarded as black sin by Conservatives, and advertised to 
them by Hitler, the champion of civilization, as the devil, to be 
fought by himself and the British in jocund company, he firmly 
guaranteeing the British Empire, while they gave him a free hand in 
Eastern Europe. 

How was it possible that a Party, sohd]^ entrenched in power as 
few governments have been since 1832, and itself so frequently claim- 
ing the monopoly of patriotism, could bring the whole nation including 
itself to the brink of defeat and even slavery ? What were the causes 
of this singular and prolonged aberration, almost patricidal in its 
result ? A century and a half before Edmund Burke had admonished 
their predecessors, saying ‘a great empire and httle minds go iU 
.together 

The answer is secreted in the social and economic composition of 
the Conservative Party in Parliament. The organization is a party 
of really rich men, rich by occupa-^on, inheritance or marriage, con- 
nected among themselves by family relationship into a great modem 
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' c^usinliood holding numerous directorships and multiple director- 
ships in British industry and commerce at home, abroad, in the 
Dominions and Colonies, in an age when there is an extremely high 
degree of industrial and financial concentration, and these men domin- 
ate the House of Commons by election, the House of Lords by heredity 
or recent peerages, while by family or economic connexions a tight 
web comects Commons, Cabinet and Lords, Thus, it has been com- 
puted that a man who in pre-war years was not a surtax payer with 
an income of two thousand pounds a year or over, had hardly any 
chance at all of becoming a Conservative member of ParHament. 
This economic basis of the Party is, of course, accompanied by a 
common outlook acquired by education at the same or similar public 
schools and Oxford and Cambridge. Eor example, in the Paxhament 
of 1936, 30 per cent, of Conservative members came from Eton and 
Harrow, while more than another 35 per cent, were educated at other 
public schools on grounds of expense and family tradition, and some- 
times religion. Besides this, others were educated by private tuition. ^ 2 

The descendants of this same class (admittedly with renewals) 
have ruled for many centuries, since British Government has at no 
time admitted, even in the revolution of the seventeenth century, the 
sudden and total incursion of the lower classes, but has handed down 
liberties and rights in limited doses at the last moment before a mass 
movement might overturn the whole edifice or incur permanent 
rancour. In particular, the opportunity of education — the gateway 
to self-development and public power and service — ^was until very 
recently dependent upon the wealthier class’s concession of education 
supported by public funds.^^ These oppoxtumties axe still very small,- 
especially compared with the price the wealthy pay for their own 
education, estimated at about a thousand pounds for the university 
and about the same sum and perhaps more for the puhHc school. 
The result in part is a continuance to a substantial degree (even if 
annoyed and less complaisant) of that social deference which 80 years 
ago Walter Bagehot declared to be the principal characteristic of 
English political relations. 

Attention has already been drawn to the advantages accruing to 
this Party by its control over the Press and various factors in the 
electoral process (Vol. I, Chaps. XIII and XIV). All m all, then, 
the Party is marked by a very high degree of social sohdarity and 
pride, as well as the attitude that pohtical power is its unchallengeable 
heritage and mission, and that all other contenders, notwithstanding 
their unadulterated and ancient British lineage, are^pstarts, unpatri- 
otic parvenus and unfit to govern. It must be admitted that the 
quexdousness of some members of the Labour Party encouraged this 
conceit, and its leaders have from ■(;|me to time needed to urge a change 
in demeanour. 
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The constitutional structure of the Conservative Party follows 
from its social homogeneity. One of its most notable features is the 
regular recruitment of young men, possible because they are masters 
of their own time. Their youth contrasts markedly with that of 
Labour Party recruits to Parhament. Thus, taking a percentage of 
all the members elected for the first time between 1918 to 1936 the 
Conservative age-group 26-36 is 25 per cent, of the total, but of Labour 
a little less than 10 per cent.^® The middle age-groups are also more 
heavily represented in the Conservative Party than in the Labour 
Party as compared with the older men. It is paradoxical, but true 
and significant, that the larger number of young men entering the 
Conservative Party results not, as one might expect of youth, in the 
independent virihty of the Conservative younger generation, but (in 
contrast to the Labour Party) in a domination of youth by their dis- 
tinguished elders. The political induction of Conservative youth is 
part of the normal dehberate and firm social grooming in ^ good form ^ 
operative in all phases of the life of the governing class. When they 
enter Parliament the Leaders receive the same deference as did pre- 
fects and headmaster at school. Memberslnp of a small social class, 
possession of a fortune frequently unearned, are not likely to cause an 
individual to be stubbornly independent of his social and pohtical 
leaders. ^ Like the selection of candidates by other British parties, 
the local and central organization are not subject to any statutory 
prescription. The practice of ‘ endorsement ’ of Parhamentary candi- 
dates by Conservative Party headquarters, and still more the attitude 
of local Conservative associations, give the decisive preference to the 
rich aspirants, the elders an almost absolute control over the political 
career of the young recruits. They are fastened on when they are 
young enough to be grateful for a start, before they are sufficiently 
mature to practise an experienced and resolute independence. There 
have been many complaints regarding the selection of Conservative 
candidates not for mind or independence or character, but for the 
financial abihty to contribute their election expenditures (nearly 
£800 on the average per member in the election of 1935, that is, more 
than double that spent by Labour members), and make substantial 
contributions to local charities, sports and other objects, and no doubt 
to give thereby a guarantee of their political conformity and reli- 
abihty.^® It has been disclosed that there are roughly three cate- 
gories of Conservative candidates : those with an excellent chance of 
adoption, that is, willing to pay all their election expenses from four 
hundred to twelve%undjed pounds, and in addition to subscribe from 
five hundred to one thousand pounds a year to the local association ; 
those with a reasonable chance of adoption, that is, willing to pay half 
of the election expenses and from twa hundred and fifty to four hundred 
pounds a year ; and those with hardly any chance at all, that is, those 
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umble to pay any election expenses and able to give only a hundred 
pounds a year or less to the association.®^ The best constituencies 
therefore go to very wealthy men. Nor do the figures mentioned take 
account of the contributions to Conservative Party headquarters and 
entertainment. Those must come from the gifts of wealthy men. 
This serves as a partial explanation of the Nazi belief that they could 
find negotiators of peace in the House of Lords. 

The objective observer must confess that the history of Britain’s 
decline in foreign relations to the grim brink of ruin between 1933 
and May 1940 could thus be written in terms of the constitution and 
taming methods of the Conservative Party. As Mr ChurchiE ruefully 
observed after Munich, ^ Had there been one healthy growl ’ from the 
benches behind His Majesty’s Ministers, there could not have been 
the descent to Munich ; ^ But honourable gentlemen above the gang- 
way, pledged, loyal, faithful supporters on all occasions of His Majesty’s 
Government, must not imagine that they can throw their burden 
wholly on Ministers of the Crown. Much power has rested with 
them.’ But, there was hardly a whisper even untE HoUand and 
Belgium were struck down ; and even then, the new Prime Minister, 
the truth of whose warmngs were now so dreadfully demonstrated, 
for long contmued to be greeted with coldness by many who had 
followed Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain. 

The strain on British political conventions of supporting the leader- 
ship of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin in company up to June 1935, 
of the latter alone after that time, and of Mr. Chamberlain from 1938, 
was enormous. The majority of the nation was anxious for peace, 
yet many leaders, the Trade Unions above aE, in conjunction with 
numbers of Liberals and a score or so of Conservatives following Mr. 
Churchill, saw that peace could not be enjoyed unless the country 
were organized for an early stand against aggression. The Eulham 
election of October 1933 had shown a strong peace sentiment and 
confidence and support for the League. In November 1934 an organiz- 
ation of men and women of all parties began to takfe a kind of refer- 
endum on the subject of peace and war : The Peace BaEot. The 
results of the long campaign, headed by Lord Eobert Cecil, but sup- 
ported by pohticians of all parties, were made pubhc on 27 June 1935. 
The questions and the votes were these. 1. Should Great Britain 
remain a Member of the League of Nations 1 Yes : 11,090,387 ; 
No : 355,883 ; the rfest doubtful and abstentions. 2. Are you m 
favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment ? Yes : 10,470,489 ; No : 862,776 ; absi^ntions, 213,839 ^ 
a few doubtful. 3. Are you in favour of the aE-round aboEtion of 
national military and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 
Yes : 9,633,558 ; No : 1,689,7§,6 ; abstentions, 318,845 ; a few 
doubtful. 4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for 
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private profit be probibited \j international agreement ? Yes : 
10,417,329 ; No-: 775,416 ; abstentions, 361,345 ; a few doubtful. 
6. Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking another, the 
other nations should combine to compel it to stop by : (a) economic 
and non-mihtary measures ? Yes : 10,027,608 ,* No : 635,074 ; 

abstentions, 855,107 ; a few doubtful, and Christian Pacifist. (6) If 
necessary, mihtary measures ? Yes : 6,784,368 ; No : 2,351,981 ; 
abstentions, 2,364,441 ; a few doubtful, and Christian Pacifists. But 
this ^ referendum ' confused the situation with its ambiguities.^^ 

As early as November 1934 Mr. Churchill had warned the Govern- 
ment of growing German strength. Prom time to time the Govern- 
ment declared its preference for action through the League of Nations 
—the popular mood. But within its own ranks the Government was 
urged to appease Hitler, even to return the German colonies. In 
March 1935 Hitler reintroduced conscription. With certainty, there 
was from that moment no ground for anything but the swiftest prep- 
aration. This was an excellent occasion for a Government appeal to 
the people. Instead, it persisted in trymg to overcome the threat by 
moral suasion, and quarter measures, if any. In May 1935 the Govern- 
ment declared its intention to create an air force equal to any within 
striking distance of Britain. But in June 1935 it made a Naval 
Agreement with Germany, aUegmg that it was democratically bowing 
to pacifist sentiment at home, as demonstrated by the peace ballot 
campaign. 

Now, it is not valid to argue that at this juncture Ministers were 
acting properly because their policy, as they claimed, was consonant 
with majority opinion in the country, even if they might have proven 
the claim by the kind of surveys subsequently made .by Mass Observ- 
ation. Por popular pohtical judgment is not spontaneous, but is 
largely formed by instruction from Government sources about every- 
day political events, inferences regarding the meaning of the facts, 
official prognosis of future developments, and therefore an indication 
of the character of the public’s duty. This observation holds for the 
course of action, of Ministers and their Parliamentary supporters also 
down to Mumch ; and even down to and beyond 3 September 1939 ; 
and even to May 1940. 

The Italian attack on Abyssmia offered the Government an oppor- 
tunity of an appeal to the League and to its British supporters. It 
took it in a masterly intervention at Geneva in September 1936, but 
apparently soon concluded that if it proceeded to serious sanctions it 
would do so practicMy alone. Laval then ruled Prench foreign policy. 
Its display may have been made chiefly to demonstrate that inter- 
national support for military sanctions was um-eliable. It would not 
face the Italian threat, " Oil or warj ’ It goaded the Opposition as 
* warmongers Then, with high prestige for this peace-ensuing 
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pc^Kcy, it decided on. a General Election. It appealed to tlie country 
on its peace-seeking record and its furtiier hopes of peace and of the 
League ; it pledged ' no great armaments ’ to the Peace Society. 
(But its reference to League action in the official election address is 
equivocal.) 

The electoral vote suffered a serious decline to 11,789,575 against 
a total opposition vote of just over 10,000,000. The decline is usually 
put down to the movement of middle-class, especially clerical and 
professional suburbanites, who believed that Labour would save them 
from a war, and voters who realized that the scare of 1931 had been 
exaggerated for electoral purposes. The Conservative Party obtained 
385 seats ; the Labour Party 154 (8|- milhon votes) ; the National 
Liberals 32 ; National Labour 8 ; and Liberals 21. (The unpro- 
portional representation in Parhament, especially between the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties, may well be noticed.)^® Whatever the 
voting meant the Government alone might guess, for it had forced 
the issue in the election. One thing was certain — ^it had overwhelming 
Parliamentary power. It could very possibly have obtained power 
otherwise, and it may be even more, if Mr. Baldwin had chosen to be 
entirely franlc about the menace of the international situation and 
consequently regarding the grave measures and decisions it imposed. 
The Prime Minister, according to a subsequent Parliamentary con- 
fession, decided not to be franl^, but instead to exploit the prevailing 
mood of good pacific feeling and aversion to war as a ladder to his 
Party’s power. 

I put before the whole House my views with appalling frankness. I^y 
position as the leader of a great Party was not altogether a comfortable one. 
I ask myself what chance was there — when that feeling that was given expression 
to in !Mham was common throughout the country — ^what chance was there 
within the next year or two of that feeling being so changed that the country 
would give a mandate for rearmament ? . . , Supposing I had gone to the 
country and said that Germany was rearming and that we must rearm ? . . . 
I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the election, from 
my point of view, more certain.^^ 

Thus, the power was in the hands of the Cabinet, and almost with 
cold hatred it turned its back on the League. There was still an alter- 
native : to arm. To achieve this successfully, it was a supreme duty 
to tell the public all the facts about Germany, including the atrocities 
which were infallible evidences of character and intention. Instead, 
it misinformed the pubhc about Germany’s rapid progress in re-arm- 
ing, pooh-poohed the information offered by otheil, for example, the 
ChurchiU group and various newspaper correspondents, played down 
the cruelties, and sometimes praised the Itahan and German govern- 
ments. Then, later, it confessed^that its own preparations were out- 
stripped by Hitler’s, in a maimer which implied that confession was 
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adequate repair of the military weakness. It followed by consistentiy 
refusing to take the measures appropriate to the kind of war that the 
coming one would be, that is to say, total, stern, and swift. It spurned 
the establishment of a Ministry of Supply (preferring a Cabinet Com- 
mittee of Defence Eequirements) on a variety of grounds, chiefly 
economic, arguing that while there was no ' cogent proof of danger ’ 
it would be wrong to convert a peace into a wartime economy. It 
rejected the setting up of a Ministry of Defence to fuse the three 
fighting services on the grounds that the Prime Minister could not 
admit a Minister of Defence who, to do the proposed job, would need 
to be a man towering above himself and that such a Ministry would 
be an admission of the inevitability of war. It relied on the shaky 
co-ordination of the Committee of Imperial Defence with the Cabinet, 
without giving adequate drive to the former’s loose organization of 
committees and sub-committees.^® In short, it did not produce the 
arms. 

Above aU, by far the most damaging mistake, governmentally, 
among the many serious ones made by the Government, was its want 
of frankness with the public. Is it to be argued that the total duty 
of a government ends with respect for the electorate’s mood, even if 
in dangerous error ; or that the voters must not be informed of the 
harshness of political facts ? What is democratic education but the 
direct, open enlightenment of contemporary experience ? May the 
desire for power of a Party be set above the good of the Commonwealth, 
as seems to have been done in the hght of the Baldwin confession ? 
It is surely the basic and indispensable condition of democracy that 
the people be truthfully informed by its Government. For, if it is 
informed, and things fall out well, democracy is fortified ; while if 
things fall out badly, the people may learn by responsible experience, 
and may collaborate the more earnestly in redeeming the error, because 
they realize that they have participated in its making. But if a mis- 
informed people becomes cynical about untruth in high places, and 
the bonds of their sincere loyalty to their State are weakened, they 
become, as after Munich, sick at heart. The pohtical manipulator 
may, then, underestimate his own people, and order or conmve at 
actions they still have the backbone to repudiate. Thus, there was 
a revulsion of feehng at a critical moment when the Hoare-Laval pro- 
posals were made pubhc in December 1935. ‘ Something has hap- 

pened the appalled Mr. Baldwm declared, ‘ that has appealed to the 
deepest feelings of our countrymen, . . . some note has been struck 
that brings back M>m them a response from the depths ’ Indeed, 
popular instinct on ^ the grgund of conscience and honour as Mr. 
Baldwin called it, was sounder than the comprehension of the leaders, 
and also regarding the nature of the dictatorial States. 

A demonstrative test came in the Spanish Civil War. The Govern- 
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ment played tEe policy of ' non-int&vention But its pro-Pranco 
attitude became ever more plain and it more jubilantly popular witb 
its followers, Tbe Opposition was almost entirely for the Spanish 
Eepublic, although at fiist allowing itself to be compromised by the 
Government’s policy when it believed the Government was sincere. 
The Government steadily, day after day, stubbornly, and even 
jeeiingly, denied what everybody had the right to consider abundant 
and sound evidence of Italian and German intervention. Secure in 
its majority, and inveterately iron-handed in policy, the Government 
took ezceptional joy in taunting, even tormenting the impotent 
Opposition. 

The issues of the time, being war and starvation, both of which 
arouse primitive passions, threw an intolerable strain on representative 
institutions, for though the country survived, it was touch and go 
whether it would. Democracy was retained, but its operation was 
debased. For one thing, the election tactics of 1931 exploited financial 
panic ; in those of 1935, as openly confessed later, a considered decep- 
tion was practised on the electorate Again, the harsh and arrogant 
use of the Government’s overwhelming majority on the issues of war 
and unemployment, troubled consciences with the question of how far 
a democratically responsible government may go in jeopardizing the 
nation irredeemably, except by perhaps the sacrifice of milhons of 
lives, regardless and even disdainful of reasonable and loyal opposition. 
There is a point at which it becomes an abuse of responsible govern- 
ment, to act so that a reasonable Opposition cannot influence^ the 
course of events by the constitutional means open to it. Indeed, 
dangerous doctrines were being talked, such as, that it was unnecessary 
to call Parliament together or to keep it in session during the grave 
international crises ; or again, the opinion of The T%mes’ leading 
article of 17 October 1938, that Mr. Chamberlain ^ has been able to 
give peculiar encouragement to believers in the democratic system by 
showing the vaunted Fuhrerprinzip can exist and operate within the 
framework of Parliamentary institutions ’. Such methods threaten 
to demoralize public morale by inducing popular disgust at the mis- 
information, cynicism and callousness of its Government. 

In the high moral tension, the dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Nazi Government against its own people were ignored or minimized, 
though they were important demonstrations of the spirit which that 
Government was applying to its relationship with other countries, 
and illustrations of what democratic peoples were spared. So was 
there for too long an ignoring of the hrutalities^nd incitements of 
the British Umon of Eascists whose unprecedented exhibition of 
violence at a meeting in Olympia was actually condoned by some 
Eight-wing politicians, even in the House of Commons, as being justifi- 
able owing to previous Communist rowdyism.^*^ An uncomfortable 
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suspicion arose that politicians who were hostile to sanctions against 
Italy, hostile to. the Spanisli Eepubhcan Government, friendly to 
Hitler’s cunning advances, haters of Eussia, were not imwilling to see 
in the British Fascist movement an executioner of Communists and, 
indeed, the Left in general. It was not until 1937 that this movement 
was disciplined by the law prohibiting political uniforms.^^ The 
tension led to the passing of an act dealing drastically with Incitement 
to Disaffection among the armed forces.^^ The Official Secrets Act 
was severely applied to prevent journalistic transmission of inform- 
ation from official sources to the public which might use it in criticism 
of the Government’s policy. This enforced pacification of the 
country was spectacularly illuminated in the case of Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, member of Parliament for Norwood (son-in-law of Mr. 
Churchill) who, having secured information about the shockiug state of 
anti-aircraft defences, and being about to raise a question in the House 
of Commons on the matter, was practically threatened by the Attorney- 
General with prosecution — a matter so serious in its interference with 
the privilege of the House of Commons that the House revolted against 
the Government and virtually censured it through the House and a 
special committee. 

The policy of the elders of the ruling party could only be carried 
through by the strictest control of their followers, for there could not 
but be severe crises of conscience among them as one asset after another 
in Britain’s international position was cast away, and as this decline 
was agitated by a group of Conservatives led by Mr. Churchill. This 
control was symbolized and engineered in Parliament through the 
Government Whips and particularly by the Chief Whip. But the 
Chief Whip can oidy exert the power put at his disposal by the Govern- 
ment. The leaders wanted unconditional obedience and all signs of 
independence were swiftly crushed. It is not a good recommendation 
for those who submitted. Just before World War II when the fruit 
of repression within the Party came to be seen in manifest and proxi- 
mate dangers to their own land, strong protests were uttered against 
the power of the Whip’s Office. And even in the ' phony ’ phase of 
the War this iron hand persisted. In a protest of unprecedented 
severity, Captam Vyvyan Adams, Conservative Member for West 
Leeds, attacked the Chief Whip and his tactics. He complained that 
the Chief Whip had succeeded on many occasions m muzzhng Parlia- 
mentary freedom, complained that he had successfully worked to 
exclude Mr. Churchill from the Government until the War came. 


^ The Eight Honoftrable and gallant gentleman has tried to convert 
this first assembly of the world to which our constituents elect us to 
use our own judgment, into a school with himself as the chief usher 
. . . never has the country or a great Party suffered such injury from 
a single individual so powerful.’ 
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f) Whm such a fierce light heat upon^e Government, and consciences 
were so deeply stirred, it was inevitahle that the aonvention of the 
neutrality and anonymity of the Civil Service should be involved. 
Occasionally during the Italo-Ahyssinian War the Opposition com- 
plained that the Foreign Office officials were hostile to British reliance 
on and co-operation with the League of Nations, and there was even 
a suggestion that the staff of the Foreign Office be required to take 
an oath of faithfulness to the principles of the League. Argument 
revolved around whether the advice of Sir (now Lord) Eobert Van- 
sittart, then Permanent Under- Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and later Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Government,®^ was bemg 
ignored by the Government in its policy of appeasement and what that 
advice was.®^ Later still, in the months preceding the Munich Agree- 
ment, the unprecedented reliance of the Prime Minister in life and 
death foreign negotiations upon a high Civil Servant, Sir Horace 
Wilson, Chief Industrial Adviser to the Government, absolutely 
unversed in diplomatic experience or training, and the extensive 
publicity of their names and photographs, caused much dissatisfaction 
m Parliament and the nation. The Opposition criticized the uncon- 
ventional selection of advisers and the pubhcity, but met with the 
Government’s disingenuous rejoinder ^ deprecating any departure from 
the well-recognized tradition which precludes public references — 
whether in the House, m the Press, or elsewhere — by name to indi- 
vidual officers of the Crown Services. ... It would be contrary to 
the pubhc interest if the practice were to grow up of seeking to identify 
individual Crown servants with particular actions or partictdar develop- 
ments of policy.’ ®® 

In a democracy the people look to their leaders for moral guidance 
or see in actual policy a moral standard. A long and steady course 
of promises of action which remain unfulfilled, a stream of explanations 
which claim to be realist but are only gross, pretensions to vision 
which turn out to be merely the eye-straining of the wilfully bhnd, 
and a decade of impure tergiversation masquerading as ' official ’ 
facts, are not calculated considerably to elevate the standards of 
citizenship. For plain men, as well as gentlemen, may acquire a taste 
for cynicism, desiring to emulate their betters and suspecting that it 
pays. It is an error on the statesman’s part to believe that the 
making of the laws does not influence morals, on which future laws 
depend, not excluding the fimdamental law itself. Fortunate, indeed, 
the State whose people are nobler than their statesmen, for then, in 
their ‘ darkest hour ’ they may still shine, alone. ^ But they deserve " 
statesmen who do not lead them down to dark hours bereft of economic 
opportunity and the company of their loved ones. 
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The abdication of .King Edward VIII in 1936 was important Jjo 
students of political science because it revealed the strength of the 
Monarchy, and secondly, distinguished and reinforced the conditions 
of that strength,®® To abolish the Monarchy occurred to nobody, 
though in the past there had been considerable anti-monarchical move- 
ments, and public feehng. Indeed, when in 1935, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in the course of a pohtical speech in the country had referred to ‘ inter- 
ference from Buckingham Palace % there was a sharp outcry, not 
least from members of the Labour Party. The existence of the 
Monarchy was and is taken for granted by all classes : exceptions are 
neghgible. This nation-wide sentiment is based upon an appreciation 
of the political utility and social amiability of monarchy. Provided 
this is not outweighed by the occasional constitutional disadvantages 
of the Crown in the British Constitution, and the social snobbery which 
nourishes itself on a symbolic figure at the apex of society,®^ the 
sentiment is assuredly strong and lasting. 

The conditions of durable esteem became clear upon the disclosure 
of the relationships between the Bang and Mrs Simpson and in relation 
to the issue whether a marriage or any other relationship between them 
was compatible with Edward’s retention of the kingship and his 
coronation by the Archbishop of Canterbury. There were men in 
every party prepared to defend the domestic freedom of the King, and 
for a httle time it looked as if a severe parliamentary and public conflict 
might arise. Some Conservative pohticians, most prominent of whom 
was Mr. Churchill, sided with the King, and there were rumours of a 
‘ King’s Party On the constitutional side, the major criticism was 
directed against the Prime Mimster, Mr. Baldwin, on the ground that 
Tie had conducted negotiations for rather too long before seeking the 
counsel of his whole Cabinet and of Opposition leaders, and facing 
Parliament with the King’s wish for a law to make possible a morganatic 
marriage. 

More important than this was the attitude of the country. Every 
social groupmg of the nation had its own idea of what the British 
monarchy should be. The established Church, led by the Primate, 
had one view : complete conventional propriety. Working class men 
had another view, largely that the King shi!)uld be free m has domestic 
affections. Working class married women were fearful that the 
example set would have a generally bad social influence. Working 
class young unmarried women were more tolerant towards the Kmg 
and Mrs. Simpson. The provinces were more strait-laced than the 
Metropohs. The ug)per classes in general were strongly opposed to the 
Kmg’s domestic freedom ; anything else was not ' good form ’ ; yet 
many denounced the cant that the King must sacrifice himself to duty. 
Some intellectuals threw scorn on middle-class respectabihty. A small 
number of sociahst rationalists favoi^ed the King’s marriage ; Fascists 
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vjere for tte King against tte Gov^nment ; Catliolics were for the 
King against Parliament. And so one could report e-vjpn more minutely 
the results of a careful contemporary analysis made of the reactions 
of the various social groups. 

Though the House of Commons could have rejected the solution 
proposed by the Prime Minister, it acceded to his policy after a few 
days.®® For Parliament found that on the whole public support of 
propriety, puritanism and respectability predominated. Britain was 
a socially conservative nation, founded on widely accepted standards 
of public respectability, and a sense of what was properly fitting for 
the social and constitutional function of the Crown. As a man he 
might have his own ideas and pleasures. But as a King, he was made 
in the image of the people, that is, of the large majority. It was 
particularly stressed in public debate that the actions of the man were 
the actions of the Crown, and they must be such as to unite the greater 
number of citizens, and not contribute to social dissension. In other 
words, he must be the exemplar of Civil Service. His actions and 
his friends must be such as not to dimmish his dignity or the purity 
of his political influence ; his inclinations and diversions such as to 
contribute to the despatch of business and not waste ministerial time. 
Nor, finally, could any possible affront to the moral code of the 
Dominions be tolerated, for a diminution of loyalty to ‘ the golden 
link ’ of Empire meant a loss of respect for the Mother Country, and 
a weakening of the sentiments of imperial unity. Finally, Britam’s 
world position required that the most majestic symbol of its dignity 
should not be the object of scurrilous tales. 

M^nisteTS of the Grown Act^ 1937 

In 1937, the Ministers of the Crown Act was passed, with the prin- 
cipal object of levelling upwards the salaries of members of the Cabinet 
and other Ministers. It also made dispositions regarding the numbers 
of Parhamentary Secretaries who could be appointed to assist certain 
Ministers, and thus touched on the serious problem presented by the 
fact that so large a prmiortion of the membership of the House has 
paid employment with the Government and that this reduced the inde- 
pendence of mind and the fceedom of criticism of the Commons. (This 
issue was again raised in 194:1 during the debates on the House of 
Commons Disqualification — Temporary Provisions — ^Act. The prob- 
lem gave rise to a Select Committee, whose Eeport on Offices do. 
Under the Grown is a very important addition to the interpretation 
of the constitution.) The correction of some historical anomalies in 
the relationship between the payment t)f Ministers and their respective 
duties entailed certain constitutional changes of some interest, in 
particular the statutory mention of the chief executive organ of 
British government, namely the ®abmet, and of the national pohtical 
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leader, namely tlie Prime Minister. As the statute made a distincti(^n 
between the salaj;ies of Cabinet Ministers and other Ministers, members 
of the Cabinet had to be defined, and they were henceforth so defined 
as those notified in the London Gazette as being members of the Cabinet. 
Their exit is similarly notified. It also became necessary to mention 
the office of Prime Mimster : ^ There shall be paid to the person who 
IS Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury an annual salary 
of ten thousand pounds.’ 

Of more interest to the operation of parhamentary institutions than 
these arrangements was the establishment of a salary for the ‘ Leader 
of the Opposition ’, again the first tune that this recognised but con- 
ventional office received statutory basis. As has been amply explained 
in VoL II, pp. 990 ff , the British political machine depends for its 
efficiency upon the existence of a steady, organized, coherent, forceful 
opposition (known as His Majesty’s Opposition), vehement and frank 
in its intention to reveal, by magnifying for popular vision, the short- 
comings of the Government, and stimulated in this by the possibility 
to supplant the Government at some future date, an alternative govern- 
ment with a widely contrasting political pohcy. Its vigorous pursuit 
of these aims imposes on the Government the task of explaining itself 
and, as a consequence, of correcting itself. That such an organized 
and determined Opposition can operate without bemg regarded as an 
' enemy of the State ’ must be recognized as a very high degree of 
political attainment. Instead, it is a friend of the State, precisely 
because it is a rival of the Government of the day. The small number 
of men, about 20, who lead the Opposition, must, if they are to fulfil 
i^ie function which convention has assigned to them, be full-time and 
even hard-working politicians. Even more responsibihty and onerous 
duties falls upon the Leader of the Opposition, virtually the prospective 
Prime Minister. In the Canadian House of Commons, for many 
years past, the weight of duties on the Leader and the possibility that 
he might be a man lacking ample meansphas been met by a salary. 
A similar arrangement was introduced in the Ministers of the Crown 
Act. The Leader of the Opposition is define(J in the statute as, ‘ that 
member m the House of Commons who is for the time being the Leader 
in that House of the party in opposition to^’His Majesty’s government 
havmg the greatest numerical strength in that House ’. It is further 
prescribed that, if there is any doubt as to who shall be designated 
Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker of the House is to decide and 
his decision is final for purposes of the Act. If the Leader of the 
Opposition happen:! to be a former Prime Mimster, which is very 
possible, and so in receipt of a pension as such, he receives no salary, 
or if in receipt of a pension under the act of 1869, it is by that amount 
reduced. The amount is £2,000 a year and, in order that it shall not 
be the subject of annual debate, is iiJcluded in the Consolidated Eimd. 

8 
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r The thea Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, strongly emphasized the 
need of economic independence of the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Leader of the Opposition is the one man who must always be here as 
the one man who leads his party. It is he who consults with the Leader of the 
House. On him too rests the responsibility to maintain the traditions of his 
House. He is probably a potential Prime Mimster, or he may hare been Prime 
Minister In that case, he cannot make much money outside of this House 
and I think it is right and indeed necessary that that one man . . , should 
be made independent. Independence in politics is worth a great deal . . . the 
Leader of the Opposition ought to be in that same position. 

Mr. Artlmr Greenwood, the spokesman of the Labour Party, 
observed the fact that the arrangement was in a sense a challenge 
to the totalitarian states, since they abhorred tolerance of minorities 
and opposition. It showed that the British system of government was 
hostile to ‘ the mihtarization of politics 

There was some opposition to the principle. It came particularly 
from the Liberal Party, though some Labour members also were 
afraid of the effects of the stipulation. The opponents argued that 
the liberty and vigour of thought and criticism of the Leader of the 
Opposition, would be reduced by his acceptance of an official position. 
Anxiety was expressed that the House of Commons would degenerate 
into the subservience of civil servants. It was suggested that the 
public would regard a paid Leader of the Opposition as less their 
champion, than if he were unpaid. The present author’s own opinion 
is that the fundamental forces of British politics are quite adeqijate 
to maintain the independence of mind and the critical force of the 
Opposition. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons 

In the Election of 1935, the Labour Party broke a very venerable 
tradition by puttmg up a Labour candidate to oppose the Speaker 
of the House of Commons«in his constituency. The reason offered 
was that a local conservative association conducted a campaign in 
opposition to the Labou:q. Party. It was a petty and ill-advised action, 
whether the provocation was local and the reason genuine, or whether 
caused by the increasingly bitter relations between the Opposition 
and the Government. For it is more than ever essential in the British 
parliamentary system to maintain the impartiality of the Speaker, 
since his duties of common service to the House and the parties are 
constantly increasing, and require the support of a publicly accepted 
and expressed convention of Ms neutrality. And <Sf the Labour Party 
were anxious about the Speaker’s use of Ms power under the Parlia- 
ment Act to certify and determine what is a Money BiU, wMch may 
go to the root of social reform, then the better course is to deal firmly 
with the House of Lords proMhm. AU other parties and groups 
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rallied to the Speaker’s support^ who won his seat. Many suggestions 
were advanced in the Press to meet the alleged difficulty arising out 
of his pohtical impartiality, namely that his constituents were thereby 
' disfranchised ’ or unrepresented. A Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Mr. Speaker’s seat was appointed, including former 
members of the House of all shades of opinion. It scrutinized the 
history of the Speaker’s status, the various suggestions, and the parlia- 
mentary practice in foreign countries. It concluded that aU alternative 
proposals to present practice suffered from serious parliamentary 
disadvantages. It recommended that well enough should be left 
alone ; it was urgent that the Speaker should be elected in an ordinary 
constituency like his fellow-members of Parliament ; and this meant 
that the Speaker’s constituency would be liable to contest, if any 
opponent thought this fitting. This undesirable event should be met 
by * fuller education of the electorate towards the recognition and 
increased understanding of those vital democratic safeguards which 
it is the duty of the Speaker to defend ’. 

d|C ^ 

Therefore, as could be predicted (cf. Finer, Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Pohtical Science, Sept. 1942), in the post-war General 
Election (results 25 July 1945), the first in nearly ten years, Conserva- 
tives suffered a great defeat, while the Labour Party gained a decisive 


majority. A strong Labour Government took office. 

The results of 

the’ Election may be recorded : 



Party 

Votes 

Seats 

Labour 

11‘99 million 

394 

Conservative and National 

9 98 

216 

Liberal 

2 21 „ 

11 

Independents 

0 52 „ 

13 

Communist 

ouo „ 

2 

Independent Labour Party 

0 0467 „ 

3 

Common Wealth 

Odl ,, 

1 


A substantial degree of socialization will follow, with considerable 
development of social security and the social Services. This must give 
rise to some important problems. The jfest is the recruitment of a 
civil service more attuned than hitherto to the positive initiating tasks 
of enterprise and management assumed by the State. The second 
is the measure in which the workers will freely and loyally discipline 
themselves to fulfil the obligations involved in the successful conduct 
of socialized mdus|ry and professional services. No one yet knows 
the answer to the second, indispensable to decisions in the social 
advance of all democratic nations in the twentieth century. A final 
question arises : What conceivable social policy can a Conservative 
Party formulate likely to attract a% electoral majority ? 
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THE U.S.A. : THE NEW DEAL AND BEYOND i 

THE Great Depression revealed profound financial, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial distress and weakness tkrougliout the 
nation, and in every social group. On tlie inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in March 1933, the index of depression showed 
itself starkly in the closure of two-thirds of the nation’s hanks. It 
was estimated that more than fifteen million were unemployed, most 
of them fully. ^ Some communities had even resorted to barter and 
the issue of local scrip. Neither the Federal Government nor the 
States, with negligible exceptions, had, at that time, anything 
approaching the social security services or the organization, experience 
and personnel, which enabled some European countries and Great 
Britain to alleviate, however inadequately, their own economic distress. 

The disaster had begun almost haK-way through the Presidential 
term of Mr, Herbert Hoover, at a time when the prosperity which 
had begun to mount shortly after the First World War, seemed certain 
of unhindered advance to some fantastic zenith. Financial specu- 
lation among all classes had, however, masked grave weaknesses in 
the economic system, and, iudeed, enhanced them — among them were 
over-speculation, heavy private debts, instalment purchasing and 
indebtedness, foreign trade undermined by the war debts tangle and 
European difficulties, greater industrial and agricultural productioQ^ 
than could be bought or consumed at the prices anticipated and asked 
for by the producers. The President, a distinguished engineer, cele- 
brated as an administrator of food relief in Europe in World War I 
(but also, as such, the uncompromising leader in 1918 of opposition to 
Inter-Alhed continuance of joint governmental relief arrangements 
for Europe), a life-long devotee of laissez-fmre and rugged individuahsm, 
was, by temperament, habit, faith, or political acumen, not able to 
conceive and apply the bold measures required to meet so dreadful 
a crisis.^ Indeed, its character and extent were not even appreciated 
by the President and his advisers. God would provide, the President 
literally declared. However, visible distress and public clamour 
caused the President to take some action. He appealed to State and 
local governments to expand public works ; he established (when the 
presidential contest was looming) the Reconstructon Finance Corpor- 
ation to lend funds to banks, railroads, agricultural exporters and to 
farmers for their crops ; a law put a brake on farm foreclosures, and 
authorized banks to make loans to home owners similarly threatened, 

N,JB , — ^The Notes to this Chapter begin on page 182. 
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Furtherxaore, the Federal Eeserve Banks were empowered to be more 
bberal with their discount procedure to stimulate business. In July 
1932 there was forced out of the President's unwillingness an act 
permitting loans to State relief works and self-liquidating projects. 
Yet, in spite of the heavy pressure on the President, brought to bear 
by the House of Eepresentatives after the Eepublican majority had 
been overturned in the Congressional elections of November 1931, he 
vetoed a bill providing Federal assistance to employment exchanges. 

At the elections of November 1932 the ordinary swing of the 
electoral pendulum was reinforced by resentment at the feebleness of 
the Administration, which argued that prosperity was round the 
corner, by the negative and vague Eepublican programme, by the 
hopes reposed in the far bolder, positive promises of the Democratic 
candidate, and anxiety about the more deep-seated economic and 
social malaise. Mr. Franklin Delano Koosevelt received a popular 
vote of nearly 23 million and carried 42 States. Mr. Hoover received 
nearly 16 million votes and carried only 6 States, four in New England, 
and Pennsylvania and Delaware. The total vote, some three million 
above that of 1928, indicated a considerable popular stir. 

The Eoosevelt Programme was indeed comprehensive and bold. 
It promised unemployment rehef, labour legislation, unemployment 
and old age insurance, the restoration of agriculture, the conservation 
and development of power resources, regulation of holding companies, 
securities exchanges, and utihty rates. It promised reciprocal trade 
agreements, economy and a balanced budget, a sound currency, the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and ^ the continuous responsi- 
^ bihty of government for human welfare 'A 

The significance of the Democratic programme lay not merely in 
its width, but in the resolute spirit m which it was undertaken, its 
warm, generous humanity towards the ‘forgotten man', and the 
determination to carry the country over or through the obstacles 
opposed by the Constitution to positive economic and social action 
by government, especially by the Federal authority. It promised 
a ‘New Deal'.® This spirit emerges deafly from the President's 
Inaugural Address, 4 March 1933.® 

With tMs pledge taken (to secure the larger good) I assume unhesitatingly 
the leadership of this great army of our people d^oated to a disciplined attack 
upon our common problems I shall not evade the clear course of duty that will 
then confront me. I shall ask the Congress for the one remaining instrument 
^to meet the crisis — broad Executive power to wage a war against the emergency 
as great as the power that would be given me if we were in fact invaded by a 
foreign foe . . . we^do not distrust the future of essential democracy. The 
people of the United States have not failed. They have asked for discipline 
and direction imder leadership. They have made me the instrument of their 
wishes. In the spmt of the gift I take it. 

Not merely remedial, the Ne^ Deal sought reform and recon- 
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strftctioB. in matters upon which., it is*" important to remember, there 
had been for many decades the acutest unflagging social criticism, 
and which had from time to time, given rise to parties of dissent and 
radical reform, like the Populists, the Farmer-Labour Party, the 
Socialist Party, and which, moreover, had evoked from Theodore 
Roosevelt the promise of a Square Deal,*^ and from President Woodrow 
Wilson the evangel of the New Freedom.® In addition, then, to the 
distress produced by a crisis within the capitalist system, there was 
also a crisis of the system ; and, since the U.S.A, was the most capitalist 
economy in the world, the dual crisis was extremely severe and its 
gravity necessitated the sternest governmental measures. 

Some have expressed the sum total of the New Deal as a ‘ revo- 
lution ’ ; ® while others,^® appreciating the size of the achievement, 
deny its revolutionary quality. But, this is certain, that in the period 
1933 to 1939, there was a sharp and massive rupture with the basic 
assumption of American society, namely, extreme economic individual- 
ism and its triplet of consequences, economic opportunity, economic 
insecurity and economic adventurousness. In considerable modifi- 
cation, if not in substitution of gallant laissez-faire, social provision, 
control, economic security and governmental planning were inaugur- 
ated. So abrupt and so extensive a change, analogous to the turning- 
point in British social policy under the celebrated Liberal Government 
of 1906 to 1914, set in train a development the path of which will 
not be retraced, but which is certain to be permanent and certain to 
be expanded. The U.S.A. had broken with the nineteenth century. 
The problems are henceforth permanent problems of American society 
and government. 

In the present context, three subjects merit special interest : 
(1) the legislative achievements of the New Deal ; (2) the adminis- 
trative consequences ; and (3) the effect on Presidential leadership, 
the relationships between President and Congress, the position of the 
Supreme Court, and the Federal system. It may be said that under 
the United States Constitution neither the President nor the Congress 
elected in November 193^ was able to take office until 4 March 1933, 
The gap of authority during so grim a depression was damaging, 
although the President-elect* and the President-reject conferred during 
the gap. The Twentieth Amendment, proposed 2 March 1932 and 
ratffied 6 February 1933 (a long agitated reform), closed the term 
of the President on 20 January, and of Congress 3 January, and this 
came into force, the former in 1937, the latter in 1935. 

Legislative Achievements 

It is possible to include only the most important measures passed 
in the first and second terms of the Presidency, 1933 to 1940. 

In the space of a day, Congress passed the Emergency Banking 
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Act, 9 Marcli 1933 : it permitted the abandonment of the gold stand^d 
and payment of^gold notwithstanding the stipulation of contracts, and 
gave the Federal Government anthority to extend and strengthen credit 
and support to the banks, with powers to the E.F.C. to advance con- 
siderable loans. The abandonment of gold on 20 April was ratified 
by Joint Resolution of Congress. Later, a supplementary statute per- 
mitted considerable issue of Treasury Notes and a reduction of the 
gold content of the dollar up to 50 per cent. The Truth in Securities 
Act, 27 May 1933 (in a later and fuller form, the Securities and 
Exchange Act) was passed (modelled on British legislation long in 
effect). This legislation arose out of the disclosure (by a famous Con- 
gressional investigation) of dangerously speculative practices, dis- 
honest bond salesmanship, scandalous breaches of trust, and shady 
co-operation between bankers and stockbrokers and poHticians and 
foreign and domestic government offil-cials. As the President declared, 
the law was mtended to correct ' unethical and unsafe practices on 
the part of of&cers and directors of banks and other corporations 
The securities legislation required the registration of bond issues with 
a government Commission (soon estabhshed) of most non-govern- 
mental securities, together with the filing of full information about 
the securities, designed to exhibit the soundness of the venture, 
the integrity of the operators, and to control credit for margin and 
speculative loans. 

The scope of the Eeconstruction Finance Corporation, under 
Hoover restricted to assistance to banl?:s, railways and insurance 
companies, was now extended to industry, commerce, and agriculture ; 
and out of its loins sprang a number of government credit corpor- 
ations.^^ The Federal Reserve Bank system was extended and its 
inspections made severer. The big banks were allowed to undertake 
branch banking to avoid excessive reliance on many petty and weak 
local banks, natural wrecks in the economic tempest. A Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation was established to insure bank deposits. 

Laws were passed to provide work or maintenance. The States 
and the cities had been giving immediate^relief by adapting their 
antiquated poor laws. An Unemployment Relief Act, of March 1933, 
authorized the employment of citizens iff public works designed to 
rehabilitate and conserve forests and soil. This gave rise to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, employing an average of 360,000 youths 
a year. The fear of wholesale demoralization (popularly and poh- 
ticianly advertised as caused by the " dole ’ admimstered in those 
years in Great Btitain), caused President and Congress to provide 
public works. Under the Emergency Relief Act of May 1933, the 
Federal Emergency Relirf Administration was set up to administer 
vast sums of money by grants to the States to ‘ match ’ their own 
expenditure, and to make even lafger grants where the States were 
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abnormally poor. In June 1933 Tbe National Eecovery Act pro- 
vided for a very wide system of public works, including roads, rivers, 
and barbours, slum clearance, waterpower, public buildings, low cost 
bousing, reservoirs, sewage plants and so forth. Tbe Public Works 
Adininistration was set up to organize tbe programme, and operated 
tbrougb tbe Civil Works Administration. Early in 1935 additional 
funds and some changes in tbe principles of rebef gave rise to tbe Works 
Progress Administration, as tbe orgamzing agency. It is impossible, 
in the present text, to state tbe course and results of this mighty 
undertaking.^^ But this at least may be said: though there was 
much waste, faulty administration, and malingering, these were small 
compared with the dire needs of the situation, and the enormous 
benefits accomplished. People were fed ; and that is superlative 
praise. There is something permanently noble and inspiring about 
the unwillingness of the tJ.S. Government to surrender to hopeless- 
ness ; and much to be learned from the variety of socially beneficial 
work-projects which can be found for government promotion when 
ingenuity and determination are exerted. Many unemployed obtained 
work ; private enterprise was assisted by the additional purchasing 
power provided by this ‘ priming of the pump ’ ; and throughout the 
country, pubho works, which States and cities had long desired, but 
had not been rich enough to supply, were carried through by Federal 
grants or loans without mterest, to the lasting benefit of those 
communities.^® 

On 12 May 1933, the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed to 
raise agricultural prices and lighten the burden of loans and mortgages. 
It had two general objectives : to assist the whole agricultural com- 
munity to raise its share of tbe national income as compared with other 
occupations (and here it was partly encouraged and stimulated by 
the historic pressure for tariffs and other measures to assist industry 
and commerce), and secondly, to reduce American agricultural pro- 
duction to a level which would satisfy domestic requirements, but 
abandoning foreign markets, which had disappointed the hopes of the 
American farmer. The immediate tactics of the Government were 
to make voluntary agreements with milbons of farmers to reduce the 
production of specified staple commodities, cotton, wheat, maize, 
pigs, rice, tobacco and milk (later extended to include rye, potatoes, 
sugar and peanuts). The Government raised a general tax on the 
processing of these commodities, and appbed the funds thus obtained, 
to paying benefits to farmers who restricted their production to suit 
the plan. At the same time (1935), the Eesettlem&t Administration 
began to rationalize other factors in agriculture : to improve marginal 
land, to make grants to poor farm families, adjust farm mortgages, 
set up camps for migrant labourers,^’ and foster rural health, housing, 
r^ore^tion and education.^® The Federal Farm Loan Act, May 1933, 
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instituted farm land banks and* empowered tbem to re-finance faim 
loans at a greai reduction on tbe original interest rates. In the 
critical years, some 10 per cent, of all farm properties had been fore- 
closed ; in many places farmers had rioted against mortgagees, 
auctions, and the law courts. In July 1937 the Farm Tenant Act 
provided for assistance to tenants to buy their own farms. For the 
President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy of 1935 had shown a most 
remarkable increase in farm tenancy in the last forty-five years and 
a corresponding decrease m the number of operating owners : in 1880 
some 26 per cent, of all farmers were tenants, but in 1936 this had 
increased to 42 per cent. Nearly half of the land, in money values, 
was farmed by tenants or wage labourers.^^ The Commodities Credit 
Corporation was established by the H.F.C. to lend money to farmers 
to enable them to carry stocks to a season of better prices. 

Soil erosion in the IJ.S.A. had earned away no less than one-third 
of the surface soil from one-fourth of the cultivated land, while one- 
sixth or more of the surface soil was lost from another fourth of the 
farm land. Other very serious damage had been done to the natural 
minerals of the soil which had been treated hke expendable stores, 
not nourished by plant food.^^ The pioneers and later settlers of the 
U.S.A. were virile creators, but they were also fierce destroyers of the 
soil, the forests and the grass and mineral reserves, such as coal and 
oil. By 1940, the Department of Agriculture’s soil erosion programme 
included over 270 miUion acres, and was being carried through by no 
less* than one farmer out of four. All the chief natural assets were 
grasped and husbanded with energetic devotion by the New Deal 
administration. In May 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority, a U.S. 
Government Corporation, was established to regulate floods, make the 
Tennessee River fully navigable, exploit the hydro-electric power, 
combat erosion, and raise the standard of living of the Valley, by the 
better utilization of agricultural and other economic resources and 
methods.^^ In the Public Utility Act of August 1935, the Federal 
Water Power Commission was empowered to regulate the generation, 
transmission, and sale of electric power and gas in interstate com- 
merce : it could regulate the co-ordination of facilities and quash 
unfair charges.^^ 

The Federal Housing Administration insured existing mortgages ; 
and in 1937 the United States Housing Authority was established to 
promote slum clearance and develop low cost housing Iby the cities 
and other bodies. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was passed on 16 June 
1933. It had two chief objects, to regulate industry and production, 
and to safeguard, indeed,, to grant the workers authority to organize 
and bargain collectively without intimidation by their employers. 
The first object was compassed hf authority to establish Codes of 
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bi^^iness practices to be formulated by authorized representative 
associations of the members of each trade and indui^try. On receiv- 
ing the subsequent approval of the President the Code would have 
the force of law. V^ere the making of a Code was delayed, the 
President was empowered to draft and impose such a Code. Secondly, 
the rights of labour were fortified in the law, by the requirement that 
in each Code there must be included the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, free from interference by employers ; while no worker 
could be required to join a company union or not to join any association 
he chose ; and further, the industry must apply the maximum hours, 
minimum wages, and conditions of employment, as approved and 
prescribed by the President. There were two corollaries to this 
attempt to plan production — ^for one of the purposes of the statute 
was the settlement of the quantity of production where there was 
excess (e.g. petroleum production). First, the Executive was given 
the power to restrain or forbid the importation of commodities which 
made ineffective or seriously jeopardized the maintenance of a Code. 
Secondly, the codes and other like instruments of the legislation were 
exempted from the force of the Federal anti-trust laws. 

A gusty public campaign led by the Government, and a tempes- 
tuous upsurge of popular idealism, resulted in the estabhshment of 
some four hundred Codes in less than twelve months, and these covered 
no less than 90 per cent, of the American economy and the majority 
of the gainfully employed. 

It has already been suggested that, judged by the standards of 
many modern democracies, America was, until the New Deal, remark- 
ably backward in provision for the aged, the young, the sick and the 
unemployed. The functions involved were divided between the 
traditional constitutional agents of power, that is the Federal and 
the State governments, but were chiefly regarded as the province of the' 
latter. However, though possessed of this rare opportunity to exhibit 
the value of the experimental possibilities inherent in States^ rights 
(a subject of unremitting, stubborn and even grasping claims), only 
28 of the States had by J.934 old age pensions, and these were mostly 
inadequate. Only Wisconsin and Ohio had unemployment insurance. 
The Depression sharpened existing opinion leading to a social security 
system, iucubated also by the heat of the Share-the-Wealth agitation 
of Huey Long, boss of Louisiana, the radio tirades of Father Coughlin 
of Detroit, and the propaganda 6f Dr. Townsend’s Clubs. In 
August 1935 the Federal Security Act was passed, providing for con- 
tributions by the Federal Government to States which should estab- 
lish pension systems for the aged, the blind, for dependent workers, 
children, cripples, and for public health works. The Act included 
an old-age insurance system. Above all,''it established a system of 
unemployed insurance, based on^State administrative schemes, and 
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financed by a payroll tax levied by the Federal Government on e^i- 
ployees everywh^e, who are given a credit of 90 per cent, for the 
payments they make under State unemployment compensation laws. 
The ten per cent, is a Federal grant to cover administrative costs. 

Of course, the State standards of administration must be approved 
by the Federal Social Security Board. 

It is fair to say that ' rugged individualism ’ had promised explicitly 
or implicitly (and had survived on the promise) a fortune to anybody, 
if he were woi*th it, that is, if he could acquire it by his own lawful 
enterprise. Most Americans abided by and extolled the system 
while there was prosperity. But when prosperity vanished, they 
suffered ^ conversion ’ as the result of the revelation that there were 
advantages in ‘ security ’ ; even if the economic level of ‘ security ’ 
were more modest (?) than what could be gained in a regime of 
opportunity and insecurity. 

The New Deal was immensely courageous. Without it and the 
relief it brought to many miUions in diverse ways, there must have 
been nation-wide violence, rising perhaps to a revolution, with the 
result worse than the dreadful condition to be cured. President 
Hoover had sent soldiers to chase away hunger-marchers encamped 
near Washington. American society might well have collapsed. To 
keep American society and the American economy from foundering 
in isorder and violence, immense sums were raised by the Govern- 
ment, and the national debt was increased, as in most other nations 
at about the same time. A regular theory of deficit financing ^ 
that is, of the propriety of unbalanced budgets in time of depression, 
of ‘ spending your way into prosperity was developed. Con- 
sequently, many interests which were still relatively comfortable amidst 
the general rmn became disaffected. There was special hostility to 
the laws which controlled the operation of private enterprise, especi- 
ally among the big financial and manufacturing interests, but also 
among the smaller business people. The^Liberty League prophesied 
doom. Each of the New Deal reforms was of advantage to some 
social groups, but also vexatious to others. storm blew up : the 
‘ bureaucracy ’ was ‘ swollen ’ ; the constitution had been ‘ violated ’ ; 
States’ rights ' invaded ’ ; the Presidency had become a ^ dictator- 
ship ’ over nation and Congress ! Some charged the President with 
Communism; while those on the Left exclaimed against his Con- 
servatism, and even Fascism ! In the middle of 1936, American 
friends of the present author told him that businessmen had threatened 
to ‘ quit ’ ; but h#w they could ‘ quit or from what, remained 
imexplained : the Eepublic was and is a going concern. 

The Eepubhcan Party’s presidential platform of 1936 promised 
to preserve political liberty, individual opportunity, and the character 
of the free citizen. And then it pi^omised most of the measures of 
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the New Deal. Simultaneously it ’"vowed to reduce expenditure, 
balance the budget, support the Constitution, and hi)erate enterprise 
from the bonds tied by the New Deal. However, President Roosevelt, 
again the Democratic nominee, by universal acclamation of the Party’s 
Convention, confidently, and indeed, challengingly, announced his 
intention of prosecuting the fulfilment and expansion of the New 
Deal.^^ The Democratic platform declared its intention to seek such 
clarifying amendments of the Constitution as would ensure Congress 
the authority to enact the necessary laws. If the Constitution stood in 
the way, the Constitution must be amended. The President himself 
declared : ‘ We have had to struggle with the old enemies of the people, 
business and financial monopolies, speculation, reckless banking, class 
antagomsm, sectionalism, war profiteering. They had begun to con- 
sider the Government of the United States as a mere appendage to 
their own affairs . . , they are unanimous in their hate for me — and 
I welcome this hatred. . . . For these things too (the New Deal 
measures) and a multitude of others like them, we have only just begun 
to fight.’ 

Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas, a very successful but 
rather inarticulate independent oil producer, was Eepubhcan can- 
didate. President Roosevelt’s victory was greater than that of 1932. 
He obtained 27-75 million votes ; Landon, 16 68 million ; a ' Union ’ 
Party candidate (who sought to combine the forces of Coughlin and 
Townsend) less than one million ; Norman Thomas, the usual Socialist 
candidate, one hundred and eighty thousand. The President cafried 
all States but Maine and Vermont, 

Inspiring the claim to amend the Constitution, and to strengthen the 
vote for the President, was the action of the Supreme Court in steadily 
invahdating New Deal legislation. This theme is further discussed 
presently. The President’s determination to pursue his end was 
strengthened by the electoral victory which was so much greater than 
that of 1932, prior to the experience of the New Deal. 

In the second term, further important legislation was passed, and 
new administrative dep;artments set up, sometimes revised versions 
of invahdated legislation, sometimes fresh fields of law which now 
began to meet with the acceptance of the Court. Coal-mining was 
related by fresh legislation passed in 1936. The Farm Security 
Administration undertook to make loans, money grants, educate, 
train and generally rehabilitate small farmers. In February 1938 a 
new Agricultural Adjustment Act replaced the Soil Conservation Act 
of 1936, which itself was a partial substitution for^the original A.A.A. 
invahdated by the Court in January 1936. And it re-mtroduced in 
another form (and subject to a two-third’s approval of the farmers 
involved) the fixing of acreage for certain crops, marketing control 
for surpluses and payments of coSipensation to acquiescing producers. 
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To secure an ^ ever-normal ’ grafiary, in order to stabilize prices t^e 
Government bnilj vast storage space. The benefits of the New Deal 
to the agricultural community were remarkable : between 1932 and 
1939 cash’ income from wheat was multiphed more than two and a 
half times, from maize more than four and a half times, from cotton 
nearly twice, from tobacco about two and a half times, from meat 
animals about twice. 

The Fair Labour Standards Act was enacted in June 1938. This Act 
was passed to fill the gap left by the judicial invalidation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in 1935. The immediate forces that produced 
it were the ‘ recession ’ from economic recovery in 1937. There was 
serious unemployment (eleven milhon completely unemployed and 
five and a half million partly unemployed). There were many strikes, 
some following the French example of sitting down in the factories, 
and some workers were killed by the police. The Democratic poli- 
ticians from the Southern States, always more conservative than the 
rest, became an especially strong, steady, and irritating opposition to 
the hberal measures moved by the President. The Act provided for a 
forty hours week, minimum pay of 40 cents per hour, and extended 
these regulations to all employees engaged in or producing goods for 
interstate commerce. Child labour (about which there had been at 
least thirty years of popular agitation, and a discouraging attitude of 
laissez-faire in Supreme Court cases) was prohibited in manufactures 
for interstate commerce, and the labour of young persons in hazardous 
occupations was subjected to strict limitation. A late-comer in the 
field of labour regulation, the United States by this statute had adopted, 
perhaps the broadest and most advanced regulation in any land. 

Administrative Consequences 

The New Deal was far from being founded on a socialist basis 
whatever the vituperation of opponents for election purposes. For 
Congress and the President were far :^om being socialists. Like 
many confronted by disaster, they were well-intentioned, but they 
invented their policy from day to day as clqjms pressed in on them ; 
and hke all pohticians in a land iOjhabited by strugghng and virile 
groups in competition for prosperity, no sihgle claim could be allowed 
priority over the reconciliation of all. The New Deal, then, was 
founded on the system of free enterprise, but purified of the very 
darkest of its competitive, oppressive and speculative practices, and 
subject to certain modifying experiments in social security, in public 
works, a govemmtntally-managed parity between the various great 
producing sections of the national community, and the Government’s 
undertaking of the conservation and development of primary natural 
resources. Most of the legislation mentioned, required for its fulfil- 
ment the continuous and intensive Activity of administrative agencies. 
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fell into two great classes : tlie*^mainly executive and the mainly 
regulatory. Of the first, the work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or the Housing Authority, or the Department of Agri- 
culture is a good example ; while the second class is exemphfi.ed by 
the National Labour Relations Board or the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Here we have space only to observe that (a) the number of pubhc 
ofS-cials considerably rose, (6) the number of agencies and offices 
increased, and (c) among the latter, there was an increase in the number 
of independent agencies 

The increase in the number of public officials was striking. On 
10 June 1932 there were 583,196 persons employed in the entire 
service ; by 30 June 1936 there were 824,269 ; and by 30 June 1939 
920,310. Civil Service reformers sought a reduction in ‘ spoils ’ by 
the inclusion of more offices in the ‘ career ’ service, subject to selec- 
tion and appointment by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Both parties promised this. President Roosevelt himself was a 
friend of this principle, but his campaign manager. Postmaster General 
Jim Farley, and many New Deal Congressmen (now that Democrats 
were in power with authority over patronage) as well as Republicans 
were not so Simon Pure.^^ In 1932, 80 per cent, of the Federal 
employees were in the competitive ' classified ’ services. By 1939, 
the total number of " civil servants ’ had increased, but there was a 
proportional decline in merit appointments to slightly less than 70 
per cent. But the President foUowed the recommendations of” the 
Committee on Administrative Management and by Executive Order 
made very large extensions of the coverage of appointments into the 
classified service, ‘upward, outward, and downward’. In June, 
1938, full civil service status was ordered for aU postmasters. In 
1910, on the basis of the Ramspeck-O’Mahoney Act, the President 
covered into the civil service all the positions over which his authority 
extended, that is, practically all existing positions, with the exception 
of the T.V.A., the assistant district attorneys of the Department of 
Justice and one or two^ other small groups. But first, second, and 
third class postmasters, now put into the classified service, were to 
be appointable by the President with Senatorial consent. The per- 
centage of merit appomtments rose to over 90 per cent, of all 
appointments. 

The President’s Committee on Administrative Management was 
created by the President in March 1936 to recommend reforms in the 
highest levels of Federal administration. The a5>pointment of this 
Committee was a specially conspicuous sign, as it was itself a towering 
achievement, of the remarkable progress in American administrative 
reform made in the decade 1929 to 1939. Some years before, the 
Public Administration Clearing Htvuse had been estabhshed in Chicago 
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to bring together many organizations of public officials and public 
administrators uijder one roof, where the experience and loyalty they 
could draw upon from their individual and group, State and local 
memberships throughout the entire country, could be pooled, and 
transferred, developed and disseminated, their value to democratic 
government demonstrated, and a general rise in the prestige as well 
as improvements in method encouraged and assisted. This work 
owed much to the leadership of Professors Charles Merriam and 
Luther GuKck, Mr. Guy Moffett of the Spelman Fund (a subsidiary 
of the Rockefeller Foundation), Mr. Beardsley Ruml, then also on the 
Board of the Spelman Fund, and the specially gifted guidance and 
strategy of the director of the Clearing House, Mr. Louis Brownlow. 
In 1934, a masterly inquiry was conducted by the so-called Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, of which Merriam and 
Brownlow were members, and Professor Gulick the director. Its 
Report and volumes of evidence with attendant monographs focused 
attention on the public service, analysed its deficiencies, lUuminated 
its opportunities, and recommended action, Now came the President’s 
Committee : its members were Mr. Brownlow, Professor Merriam, 
and Professor Gulick. When its Report and results are added to the 
change for the better already produced, that is, taking the decade 
1929 to 1939 as a piece, these men had effected an improvement in 
the American public service ^sily matching the historic and celebrated 
Macaulay-Trevelyan Reforms in Great Britain between 1848 and 1853. 
That beneficial influence was made manifest in a general rise in the 
prestige of public administration as a career, especially among univer- 
sity graduates, and in better preparation for it. It is being further 
developed, as was anticipated and planned, by cumulative progress 
among the new generation.®^ It taxes the mind to think of a more 
valuable gift that any three men could, in a similar space of 
time, contribute to their nation’s permanent welfare and strength. 
Quiet administration hath its victories ^o less renowned than the 
barking parade of politics. 

The advent of the New Deal provided opportunity for a reform, 
still in its experimental stage, attempting to adapt to the United 
States Civil Service the idea of the adminitoative class of the British 
system. American students of administration, especially Professor 
Leonard White, had for long appreciated the value of a group of civil 
servants who would not be merely technicians and special experts, 
but men of general education, comprehension and high intellectual 
abihty.®® In 1934, there was established a Junior Civil Service 
Examiners’ Group. The minimum ^educational qualification of a 
bachelor’s degree from an institution of recognized standing was 
prescribed. Some 15,000 applicants took the examination (itself a 
testimony to the enhanced interesl^in public service as a career) and 
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some 7^000 passed, of whom one thousand in due course found positions 
of various types in the Federal service. The exanpnation was sub- 
sequently consohdated with one for Junior Professional Assistants, 
and preserved the great width of its general appeal by the range of 
its options in the examination. Yet, since the examination now 
required special work in economics, political science and public admin- 
istration, a few of the formerly eligible candidates from other fields 
of study lost their opportunity of entering the civil service by this 
broad route. Ten years of experience shows that the reform is a 
marked success. Some of the ablest of the rising generation of the 
Federal Service now come from this source. Appointing officers are 
most anxious to secure recruits who have specialized in social science 
and public administration.^® (Gf. also, Pubhc Administration Eeview, 
II, No. 2, 1940, The Making of Administrators, for another view.) 
The exigencies of World War II have caused the examination again 
to be based on an acceptable college degree and not on special 
requirements. 

The increase in the number of public servants naturally aroused 
vehement aversion among anti-New Dealers. It was natural that 
the cry of " bureaucracy ’ should be keened by those who regarded a 
capable bureaucracy,®’ even more than an inefficient one, an enemy 
of ‘ good ’ government. Indeed, the Chamber of Commerce wisecrack, 
so untrue and so pernicious to the well-being of the nation, that is, 
‘ The best public servant is the worst one’, had widespread currency. 
The benefits to the public — ^the recipients of welfare services -and 
pension allowances, and national resources conserved and developed 
— meant less to manufacturers, business men, bankers and some 
‘ middle class ’ groups, than the irksomeness of the controls exercised 
by the government over them to safeguard the workers and the con- 
sumers, and to render long-term services of nation-wide extent to 
the national economy as a whole. The cry of ^ bureaucracy ’ was 
levelled not merely at expariding numbers and salaries, which caused 
a charge on taxes and augmented the debt, and which were alleged 
to provide a band of permanent electoral supporters for the existing 
administration.®® It was as strongly directed against administrative 
and quasi-judicial proceduXes. These, designed to secure prompt and 
appropriate comphance with the law for the benefit of individuals or 
groups, as intended by the properly enacted law, were alleged to be 
violating^ ‘ due process ’,®® that is the personal liberty and property 
guaranteed by the Constitution. This ‘ administrative justice ’ 
aspect of the controversy resulted in sensible and liberal amendments 
of procedure by the governmental agencies and commissions involved, 
the trend being towards full testimony, fair hearings of the parties, 
proper conduct of the examination of documents and persons, oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize and rebut order before it went into effect, 
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segregation of tlie prosecutory fr^ the judicial function, and adequ^e 
acquaintance wi;^]i the record by the official rendering the decision. 
The movenaent was, in the words of Chief Justice Hughes, towards 
' the spirit of the just judge On the other hand, the Courts in- 
creasingly acknowledged that their role was not merely to obstruct 
the discretion of those entrusted with administrative fulfilment, but 
only to see that the administrative agencies acted within the power 
granted to them by the Constitution and the statutes, that Congress 
possessed the power to give authority in due form, and that the spirit 
of the just judge prevailed in the procedure and behaviour of the 
agencies. Courts and agencies are means to obtain the prescribed 
end, and neither body should frustrate the other, but both should act 
in collaboration^^ For it was acknowledged that administrative 
justice was indispensable in view of the need for speed, and almost 
always for the technological mysteries involved, and to secure equality 
before the law as between powerful and concentrated mterests on 
one side and a diversified mass of unrelated individuals (' the pubHc ’) 
on the other 

As law followed law, the agencies of government increased in 
number. The agencies for the exercise of the new powers were 
not, as they are in normal British and European practice, fitted into 
as few chief departments as possible. Thus (by no means exclusively 
due to the New Deal), there were over one hundred separate organized 
establishments and agencies with the obligation of reporting to the 
President. Among the one hundred, there were ten great depart- 
ments ; and then came a congeries of many ‘ commissions ‘ agencies 
‘ admimstrations ^ ^ authorities under the President, but not within 
any of these departments. There were also some twelve agencies 
which were altogether independent of Presidential surveillance. This 
defeated coherence of direction and co-ordination by the President. 
It left the President either a distant, ineffectual witness, or an im- 
potent intruder into chaos, and gave the reip to overlapping and depart- 
mental friction and mutual frustration, of which many examples 
could be cited. Indeed, the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management went so far as to say that a headless fourth branch 
of the government responsible to no one '* had ^ planlessly grown \ 
The Committee proposed twelve major Executive Departments to 
be fitted into one all-comprehensive administrative pattern. At the 
very centre of this, assisting the President, and to form a better 
organized White House staff, the Committee proposed six Executive 
Assistants to the Ifeesident in addition to existing secretaries who 
dealt with the pubhc, with Congress, the Press and the Radio. Their 
only function and status would be : ‘ When any matter is presented 
to the President for action, affecting any part of the administrative 
work of the government, to assist h^ in obtaining quickly and with- 
9 
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oiijt delay all pertinent information possessed by any of tbe Executive 
Departments, so as to guide him in making his responsible decisions ; 
and then, when decisions have been made, to assist him in seeing to 
it that every administrative department and agency affected is 
promptly informed. . . . They should be possessed of high com- 
petence, great physical vigour, and a passion for anonymity.’ The 
scope of the proposal is thus explained in its simplest form by one of 
its principal architects : 

The President’s Comnaittee decided to propose that the Executive Office of 
the President should perform only those functions, the responsibility for which 
could not be delegated by the President. The ' non-delegable ’ functions are 
those by which an executive may control the policies of his departments, while 
leaving to the head of each department decisions which are peculiar to its activity 
and the work incidental thereto. . . . According to our distinction between 
‘ delegable ’ and ‘ non-delegable ’ functions, a staff function such as purchasing 
may be centralized or decentralized as expediency may reqmre, but in either 
case can well be delegated; whereas the managerial functions by which an 
executive can control his orgamzation, especially budgeting, planmng and 
personnel, must be performed in the Executive Office. 

Of a special importance m tie reorganization proposed is the trans- 
formation of the status of the Bureau of the Budget, become a veritable 
centre of creative administrative management and improvement for 
the whole apparatus of government/® 

The recommendations regarding departmental reorganization^^ 
were defeated by Congress by an altogether capricious single vote in 
the House of Kepresentatives in 1938, but accepted in 1939, when some 
reorganization was undertaken.^® The White House Staff was 
increased as recommended, though time must show whether the 
physical and psychological attributes proposed for the assistants have 
been recruited. Experience hitherto, perhaps distorted by World 
War II, has shown the utiKty of the Staff, but of a kind rather different 
from that which was planned and expected. A strong President, 
impatient of administrative apparatus in time of War, and even in 
time of peace, will hardly wait for his orders to sift down to the depart- 
ments, or for the inforng^ation to be sifted up to him. He is likely to 
pass beyond his administrative assistants who are go-betweens, and 
make direct contact witff his Cabinet Of&cers (the heads of great 
departments) and the mightiest agencies. To him, his assistants 
win seem to clutter up the path ; and to the impatient heads of depart- 
ments they must appear as obstacles to be cfroumvented. This is m 
the order of what has happened ; and the President in war-time has 
dealt with most agencies directly and through piohtical confidential 
men and old friends. 

The Committee, concentrating its attention on the President as 
supreme ^ admmistrative manager ’ in the national government, 
envisaged the assistants as admiriistrative assistants alone. This was 
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to under-estimate tlie impossibility of segregating the political frtoi 
the administratwe aspects of the President’s everyday functions. 
Hence, the assistants have rather been political ‘ trouble-shooters ’ 
for the President, each in a different sector : one in relations with 
Congress, another regarding Negro affairs, a third concerning general 
pohcy and the strategic facts on which it might be based, and another 
has acted as a general pohtical handyman. These have been extremely, 
indeed, mdispensably, helpful ; but not as the Committee foreshadowed, 
that is, in the co-ordinating conduct of administration. 

In peaceful, normal times, if ever such can come again in this 
grinding age of critical economic transition, they may come into their 
own ; time alone will show. If the Committee intended to secure 
a major co-ordination of administrative action, through the White 
House Staff, the hope, we think, was doomed. For though co-ordin- 
ation on the administrative side depends in the first place on the 
proper departmental assignments of duties, so that they dovetail 
from the beginmng, it rests, above all, upon a real collective cabinet 
with corporate responsibihty. In the second place, major co-ordina- 
tion of administrative action depends on a parliament which watches 
the Admimstration continuously and assiduously, and calls out 
promptly against any signs of marching in different directions, and 
the voice which calls out must have an effective threat of disciphne 
in it. But, in the American system there is no collective cabmet 
with collective responsibihty, even during World War II. And, as 
for Congress, it is not in the position to exercise the co-ordinatiag 
influence of the British Parliament, because it is not organized to do 
so (it has, for instance, no Question Hour at all), because, and this 
is the crux of the matter, the Executive as Executive is independent 
of Congress, which, therefore, cannot mete out any punishment to 
the Executive, or compel correction, or even administer an effective 
rebuke. 

Presidential Leadership, etc. 

It is already clear that the conception aijd the fulfilment of the 
New Deal must have had broader political consequences than the 
legislative and administrative phases already sketched. The govern- 
mental leadership of the United States Presidency, aheady well 
pronounced by 1932 (Vol. II, pp. 1016 ff.. Theory and Practice) was 
very considerably enhanced by the strategy needed to defeat the 
depression and to wrestle with the more radical causes of the political 
maladies it revealed? Leadership, that is, initiative, striving, inspira- 
tion, and the marshalling of all forces auxiliary to action, was needed, 
if the task were to be carried through. Any political party in opposi- 
tion to the Eepublican was necessarily obliged to offer something 
like this. President Eoosevelt’s pdIsQnahty and experience desig- 
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nd3ed Mm alone as the leader, and tHs in a sense even more emphatic 
than many of Ms supporters among the Democrats relished. The 
President’s statesmanship, and Ms imprint on the Presidency as an 
institution, his handling of precedents and men, were, then, the con- 
sequences of a grievous emergency. But, in addition, they were the 
product of a party, and, above all, the offspring of a character. The 
breach of the third term tradition in 1940, was almost automatic as 
World War II approached America, and the attempt to make an 
issue out of it fell flat.®® So far as the American Constitution permits 
leadersMp, the Presidency has attained the major part of it,®^ TMs 
is because Congress, composed of hundreds of members from distant 
districts, is divided into two Chambers, is divided by party member- 
sMp, is divided in management through floor leaders and its scores 
of overlapping committees, is divided by the pressure groups, the 
lobbies — and division makes for confusion and distrust. The Presi- 
dent, on the other hand, is one ; he is virtually directly elected by 
the smgle mass of voters in a single operation ; and he, therefore, 
symbolizes the unity of the American nation. WMle Congress makes 
the laws, he, not it, continuously guides the governmental machine 
in daily operation to convert the laws into effective social habits. 

In the Presidency of the decade 1933-43, we see a vast social 
and economic programme, inspired by the presidential outlook and 
elaborated by a group of confidential advisers known in the early 
stages as the ‘ Brains Trust Changing in personnel with time, the 
Brains Trust began as a group of academic recrmts from Colulnbia 
University, to prepare Eoosevelt’s first presidential campaign. ®2 
Others were then recruited from Harvard University (especially on 
the advice of Professor Felix Frankfurter, later Supreme Court Justice), 
with important assistance from the University of CMcago and the 
Public Administration Clearing House in the same city, and its net 
of recruitment was cast still further afield. Here was a group of 
devoted officials, unusually" able, and devoted to the public welfare,®^ 
the product of American experimental boldness and exceptional 
readiness to entrust important responsibilities to young men. 

LeadersMp showed itself in a series of magnificent presidential 
messages to Congress, the drafting of legislation in whole or in part 
in the WasMngton Departments (of course, informally, as Congress 
has its own drafting machinery ®^), but made acceptable by constant 
consultation of and operation through the Senate and House leaders 
of the President’s party,®® and especially through the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Alben Barkley ^f Kentucky,®® the 
Senate floor leader. Since the President’s party had a majority in 
both Houses, though after November 1942 a| reduced one, presidential 
wishes were almost certain to be accepted in the main — ^ia the first 
year of Ms admudstration very Swiftly. Yet Congress was no rubber 
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stamp, as was alleged by tbe ’’Republican opposition, for to some 
presidential poligies there were obstinate opponents, especially amdhg 
the southern Democrats, whose diverse conservative tendencies 
began to be strongly felt in 1936 For as a result of the poll-tax in 
eight Southern States only about 20 per cent, of the white population 
can vote. These conservatives fail roughly into two groups : a 
reactionary, anti-Yankee, anti-Negro, anti-CathoIic, bigotted, spite- 
laden set, and a more advanced Southern reconstructionist class, 
but thinbng of reconstruction m terms of laissez-faire for the in- 
dustrialization of the South. Congressmen from these States were 
unsympathetic to government assistance to share-croppers, or liberal 
treatment of the Negroes, and especially hostile to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act, which would level wages in South and North, and to 
the President’s promotion of the status of trade unions. The Presi- 
dent was obliged to make concessions ; and, if he could not avoid them 
altogether, to reduce their importance by the exploitation of patronage, 
the time-honoured method of holding the party to the President’s 
line. But President Roosevelt’s power in this respect, as that of any 
recent President, was hardly so potent as students have hitherto 
believed. For once the jobs have been distributed, and this happens 
early in the President’s tenure, he can only appeal to party principle 
and cohesion. And both are weak. 

It IS not surprising, therefore, in view of the spirit behind the 
President’s policy, that he should have sought to hold his party 
together by unusually strong appeals to party principles, finally 
interpreted as loyalty to himself and his own interpretation of the 
party’s platform. He observed that these had succeeded in bringing 
victory to him and his supporters. There were, in fact, more jobs to 
be given in the years of the New Deal than before. This was not 
enough. Furthermore, the first Hatch Act, passed in 1939, prohibited 
‘ pernicious political activities ’ on the part not only of those in the 
classified service, but also those in the imclassified service, except 
the President, Vice-President, and certain other of the highest officers. 
The Second Hatch Act, of 1940, enacted that active participation in 
pohtical management or in political campaigns is incompatible not 
only with the holding of public office uader the U.S. Grovernment, 
but also — ^this was the innovation— full-time pubhc activities in 
State and local government whenever the service and any persons 
whose principal employment is in a federally-aided activity, wholly 
or partly financec^ by Federal loans or grants. Both these Acts tended 
to weaken the political influence of office holders. 

Hence, in the Congressional elections of 1938, the President did 
what British party leaders have done smce Walpole, to secure coherence 
of party and principle : he entered the primary campaign of certam 
prominent Democratic dissidents. ^(Woodrow Wilson had done this in 
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fciie fateful election of 1918.) He rS'buked them for exploiting the 
pal’ty and his popularity to win office which they ^ould afterwards 
use to demean the first and thwart the second. The electors seemed 
to resent presidential intrusion (not unprompted by Republican 
friends of purity in elections) : some called it a ‘ purge a delicate 
term indeed in an era of totalitarian parties in Germany, Italy and 
Russia. But ah in vain. The local machines defeated the Presi- 
dent. American political parties are far from the sohdarity of British 
political parties, and the President continued to be plagued by party 
divisions. Such opposition springs not merely from disagreement 
with the President’s poHcy, but from the pride of men who have a 
high estimate of themselves, or an inferiority complex. Jealousy for 
the legislative rights of Congress is unbelievably extreme, even among 
the President’s friends ; where the true opposition is concerned, it 
rises to the margm of hatred. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to see in the presidential leader- 
ship of Mr. Roosevelt anything of permanent and irreversible signi- 
ficance for the Presidency as an office. The Presidency will always 
be more powerful, if a future incumbent intends it to be, as a result 
of the daring precedents set by Mr. Roosevelt. It will also have 
gained authority because, with the increase of governmental activity 
supported by the favourable breeze of the Supreme Court, all organs 
of American Government will inevitably be less negative than before. 
For when constitutional limitations on governmental power are 
removed by the Supreme Court’s decisions or by constitutional amend- 
ment, the potentiahties of the Presidency benefit no less than those 
of Congress. However, presidential leadership will still be limited 
by the firm constitutional powers assigned to Congress over legislation 
and financial appropriation, and by its immense jealousy for these. 
And it will be further limited by the want of integration of Congress- 
men into political parties which would be real communities based on 
principle, out of whose boc[y the President would arise, and which 
would simultaneously formulate the policy and select and support 
the man. Presidents, therefore, wiU still be frustrated by dissension 
in their own party ; and may be seriously defeated by a change m 
party strength in mid-ternT elections. These contingencies were well 
exemphfied by party dissension from 1933 onwards, and especially 
since November 1942, owing to a large increase in Republican strength 
in both Houses (in the House of Representatives almost wiping out 
the Democratic majority), more particularly as the presidential contest 
of 1944 loomed into view. m 

Indeed, in the 1944 campaign the Republican strategy against 
Mr. Roosevelt was partly based on the appeal that if he were returned 
he could not govern, because there wotfid be a Republican House of 
Representatives, and therefore a B^pubHcan president was necessary. 
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And, some argued also, tliat though, there would be a Democratic Senate 
(as only one-thsrd were up for re-election), the majority would be 
‘ anti-New Deal ! ’ and the necessary two-thirds vote for any treaties 
on post-war reconstruction might not be available. 

Erom January 1943 Congress became exceedingly restive and 
repeatedly clashed with the President on the principal issues of 
manpower mobihzation, price control, taxation policies, inflation, the 
claims of the Farm Bloc to high prices. On all of these the President's 
proposals were more rigorous than those acceptable to Congress, 
Early in 1944, there was a serious rift between the President and 
Congress on the provision of ballots for the Congressional and Presi- 
dential elections of 1944. The President proposed federal distribution 
and collection of the ballots to all Forces overseas ; Congress opposed, 
arguing this would interfere with the usual ' States^ Rights ’ to organize 
elections for these offices. Some Southern Democrats even argued 
that only if the States remained m full possession of their rights could 
the negro voters be ‘ properly ’ treated ! In a Message on the bill as 
passed and sent to him by Congress, the President threw aU responsi- 
bihty for the result on Congress, ruefully letting the bill pass without 
either approval or veto,®*^ for it maintained state control unless a state 
Governor certified otherwise. As predicted, it was a fiasco. 

In war time, the leadership of the presidency becomes broader than 
ever; for the President, besides being responsible for the faithful 
execution of the laws, is also Commander-in-Chief, and is naturally 
looked to m a time of danger. These powers are tremendous (Vol. 
II, p. 1019) ; they are, indeed, as incapable of definition as the 
emergencies they may have to meet.®^ Hence, the powers of Mr. 
Roosevelt which had been on the wane just before the U.S.A. entered 
the war, suddenly assumed new and epic proportions. What the 
President did in 1941, before Pearl Harbour, was greater than what he 
could do in 1939 and 1940 ; but what he could do after Pearl Harbour 
was gigantic, and the national spirit ^as well as the presidential 
determination could be felt palpably to have undergone a transform- 
ation, Yet Congress repeatedly challenged, and beset the Executive 
leadership, not always by any means with war measures and men as 
appropriate as the President’s, and called for and received frequent 
presidential rebukes in messages and vetoes. Some indication of 
the quahty of this tension may be gathered from a passage in the 
President’s Message to Congress on Labour Day, 1942, requiring the 
repeal of a law that it had passed in February, that, for the benefit of 
the farmers, had^aUowed large increases in the price of food. The 
President asked that Congress should put a ceding on prices, and so 
reject the increases demanded by the Farm Bloc. * 

I ask Congress to take tMs action by the first of October. Inaction on your 
part by that time will leave me with inescapable responsibility towards my 
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country to see to it that the war effort is ifo longer imperilled by the threat of 
ecofiomic chaos. In the event that Congress should fail to act and act adequately 
. . . the President has the power under the constitution and under the Con- 
gressional acts to take measures necessary to avert a disaster which would 
interfere with the winning of the war. 

In the same Message, the President assured the people that he 
would use his powers for one and only one end, to defeat the national 
enemies, after which their privileges would revert to them where they 
belonged. 

It is to be appreciated, then, that the Presidency is at once the 
ofSce of a national and world statesman, of a party leader, and an 
administrative general manager. Each demands different qualities. 
The first requires policies which may benefit and blend all groups and 
interests steadily over long-term periods and add to the permanent 
wealth, prestige, culture and diverse capacities of a nation as a single 
social unit and its ability to fulfil the obhgations of a world order. 
The second calls for shrewdness in the defeat of opposition in his own 
ranks and the rival parties, and combining the group egoisms of the 
many sections to their respective satisfactions and the general good. 
The third requires a few additional observations. 

The Federal Government of the United States is a mighty machine 
with nearly one million employees in time of peace, and its actions 
and influence extend powerfully to the States and the mimicipal 
governments.®^ The President is the centre, and properly the driving 
centre, of the articulating apparatus of the American nation. This 
implies the duty to see that of alternative operations those may be 
implemented which are in harmony with the poheies of administration 
and Party, and without inner contradictions ; to co-ordinate collateral 
administrative departments ; to exercise a control over pohey, and 
fulfil the function assigned to him by the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921 to submit a budget to Congress ; to give drive and pace and 
animation to the colossal co(^ of laws that otherwise would remain a 
dead letter. The existence of departmental chiefs and cabinet officers 
and boards of directors a^d commissioners heading the many depart- 
ments, and the hundreds of thousands of employees, only brings the 
task within the realm of feasibility. To come to grips at all seriously 
with it the President needs administrative ability of the first order, 
and a machinery of personal assistants. The latter, and other reforms 
to integrate and make more taut the pattern of administrative 
facilities, have already been discussed. The grave question, and it is 
anxious, not censorious, is whether in the imeriesm system, with a 
growing governmental responsibility for economic and social initiative, 
this is enough. 

To judge by experience it almost certainly is not. For, though 
it is equipped administratively, #nd strongly supported by the 
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electorate, tLe presidency suffers^from a permanent weakness, name^, 
the unreliability oof its support, co-operation and encouragement in 
Congress. This issues fundamentally from the Separation of Powers 
as organized by the Constitution, and especially the bamshment of the 
Executive from attendance on the floor of Congress. This banishment 
is procedural and conventional ; it is no part of the written constitu- 
tion.®^ But even if, as has been suggested many times, and insistently 
during World War II, even if Cabmet Officers and others were brought 
into Congress to give information and be questioned, the object, a close 
correspondence between the two, their exchange of influence, would 
still hardly be achieved. Indeed, the arrangement might simply 
create additional friction and trouble for the Executive, by reveahng 
differences, which because there was no power to cure them, might 
fester. For Congress has no authority over the President, and the 
President lacks authority over Congress. Congressional criticism 
could make a Cabinet Officer wince, but it could not make the President 
wilt. He could continue support of a Cabinet Officer disliked by 
Congress, and disnuss with impunity those who were its favourites. 
That IS the harsh and skeletal truth about the government of the 
United States. While the powers remain separated, this form of 
government can never secure that steadmess of leadership, that 
clarity of Executive or legislative policy, that distingmshes the 
British Constitution. Yet legislators, nevertheless, may prefer the 
traditional separation of powers to better government. To them, it 
may be a gratification they are prepared to pay for. The resulting 
collisions and waste, even to the point of economic collapse, may be 
consciously risked and accepted. It certainly ought not to be risked 
otherwise than consciously. It may be thought that a land so rich 
as the U.S.A. can afford such risks. But, if it should happen that 
improvement is wanted, there is only one way, and it is ineluctable : 
to establish a true Cabinet system of the British type.®® Nor should 
it be forgotten that one-third of the nafeon has been presidentially 
declared to be ill-housed, ill-fed, ill-clothed. 

During World War II, the Administration jvas able to achieve much 
by use of the power of Commander-in-Chief, much again as legislative 
leader in the sense already presented, and '^ery considerable advances, 
as the conductor of foreign relations. On the Executive side, remarkable 
prodigies of leadership and organization were performed, yet with an 
excessive expenditure of time, energy and funds. Authority in the 
major administrative conduct of the war was distributed, but the 
authority was iU-deSned, and when disputes occurred, it was found that 
the authority, indeed, was not fully devolved. Sometimes, where the 
authority was clear, the men were not well-chosen. The**failures were 
not always removed ; but, instead, co-ordinating administrators were 
set above them and the other ageno^ with whom they had come into 
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cqjiflict. Again and again, this proc&s occurred, and it was not until 
late in 1942 that anything like a War cabinet was set up. 

Where, in essence, was the fault ? It may be in the good nature 
of the President, which prevents swift and summary change of policy 
and men.®® But there is probably a deeper'-seated cause, springing 
from the very nature of the constitutional responsibility of the 
President. In the American system all constitutional responsibility 
is concentrated uniquely in one man. It is an awful burden. If that 
man is sensitive to obligations, and conscientious in his wish to hve 
up to the highest traditions of democratic public service, is it possible 
for so unique a responsibility to be distributed to others who may 
make mistakes, which, in the system, must necessarily ricochet to the 
person of the President ? In the British Cabinet system, a whole 
cabinet assumes corporate responsibihty. The psychological and 
moral burden is carried not merely by the Prime Minister : it falls 
equally on every participant in Cabinet decisions. Each can fortify 
and encourage the other, and each knows that the rest also bear a 
responsibihty for any initiative he or the whole Cabinet takes, and 
cannot disavow it in adversity. The distribution of both authority and 
responsibility occurs corporately ; the distribution of responsibility is 
actually decided by the whole body among whom the power is diffused. 
Therefore, there can be both tolerable certainty and definition 
in the sharing of power, and so there is a standing mducement not to 
concentrate it in, nor to refer it back to, a single person, but to spread it. 

A Prime Minister finds particular comfort in this political brother- 
hood of the Cabinet, and during the present War, Mr. Churchill has 
taken pains to rest upon his colleagues, and to let it be known publicly 
• that he does so, although he has acknowledged that he has the leading 
responsibihty : ‘ I take constitutional responsibihty for everything 

that is done or not done, and am quite ready to take the blame when 
things go wrong . . .’ Moreover, the moral assistance of the House 
of Commons is of profound importance : ^ To try and carry on the 

War without the aid and gmdance of the House of Commons would 
be a super-human task,.^ AU this, by the way, merely underhnes 
the gravity of the mistake made by those critics of the British system 
who are enslaved by the feUacy that the House of Commons and the 
Cabinet are separate bodies. Then connexion is seamless. 

Thus, the British system encourages the distribution and active 
exercise of authority, because it is founded on the sharing of responsi- 
bility. The American presidential system discourages the distribution 
of executive authority because it burdens one-man with all the 
responsibility for ever;^hmg and everybody. In this case, as m all 
aspects of Social hfe, excessive responsibihty is a depressant, and 
causes a paralysis of wiU accompanied by fitful and volatile inter- 
ventions and feverish retreat. ^ 
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The comparative weakness of the American presidential system 
and its Congressional organs becomes clear if we consider a claim made 
frequently during World War II by Congressmen, that they should be 
allowed to participate more closely in the conduct of the War — 
allowed, that is to say, by the President.®® The British Tarliament 
and the British Cabinet co-operate so intimately that it is difficult to 
discern their seam of separation, for in war as in peace they are parts 
of a single body. In Britain, it was possible to arrange a ^ political 
truce ’ between the opposed pohtical parties, and to form a Cabinet 
by their coahtion. And Parliament, being the sovereign political 
organ, can, if the national interest requires it, prolong its own existence 
beyond the legal term of five years. 

But in the U.S.A. the Constitution prescribes the duration of the 
House and the Senate and the President ; it knows nothing of dis- 
solutions of the assemblies, and therefore requires periodical elections. 
There is no way, excepting a constitutional amendment, of averting 
this difficulty. If, then, at every second year Congressional, and every 
fourth. Presidential, elections must be held, the parties are in a 
permanent state of irresoluble hostility. The institutions compel 
them to discover causes of opposition additional to the normal ones, 
and to expose to the public their infirmities. As is the way with those 
who wish to retain office, as well as those who wish to obtain it, 
exaggeration becomes the governor of conscience. 

Congress has, indeed, attempted to participate in the war effort ; 
and”" in its Special Committee Investigating the National Defence Pro- 
gramme under Senator (now President) Henry S. Truman, accom- 
phshed a titanic work of investigation and remedial recommendations, 
of wider scope and deeper penetration than the British Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure. But in its zeal Congress erred by 
setting up too many Committees on various aspects of war administra- 
tion, for they numbered, with the usual standing and special ones, over 
forty in the Senate and fifty in the Hou^e, with a consequent over- 
lapping and an exceedmgly serious drain on the time of mihtary and 
civil officials who must attend them to be interrogated.'^® 

This disintegration itself frustrates the co-operation of Executive 
and Legislature, but there is a more fundamental mstitutional reason 
why collaboration is impossible. The President, not having a sure and 
certain following in each House, dare not inform all the members of 
those secrets without which the makiag of policy is illusory. There 
have been examples (Senator Borah’s scornful rejection of the White 
House opinion that war was about to start in Europe, the Burton 
Wheeler disclosure of the occupation of Icelandic bases, and other 
leakages of official information, for example, from the State Depart- 
ment) which suggest grave doubt whether all Congressional members 
could be informed without a tangible risk to the nation. Is the 
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Pi^sident to bear tbat risk ? Suppose then, tliat, as lias been proposed, 
there were either a Joint Committee of both Hoi,jises, or a small 
Committee of each, to co-operate with the Administration and to 
receive information. It is very doubtful whether Congressmen 
excluded frbm the Committee would tolerate its continued existence. 
They would ask of this Committee what the Committee had asked of 
the President ; and sooner or later they would obtain it. If informa- 
tion were not obtained directly, it would float about as rumour. This 
might be poHtically worse than the direct divulgence of the truth, as 
various episodes of Washington columnists demonstrate. The Chief 
Executive could never be sure that the engagement of confidence and 
full faith between the Committee and himself could ever be worth the 
poor risk of Congress’s enactment of his pohcy. The President’s 
responsibility, being already excessive, it would become further 
burdened by as many additional anxieties as there were Congressmen 
to whom information had been given. There is no coherent and 
continuous fellowship of trust between President and Congress. He 
cannot rely implicitly, as the British Prime Minister can, on permanent 
and assured support (while of good behaviour, of course), by one 
political party or a sound coahtion of parties. For American parties 
are themselves split by sections, ideas, interests. It is not ignorance 
that keeps Congress from a deeper and more mtimate part in the 
conduct of war. The amount of information at its disposal, for 
example, on manpower, rationing, and taxes, has indeed been over- 
whelming. It is the disintegration of pohcy in each party ; " the 
cleavage and intensely bitter partisanship between the parties ; 
the constitutional compulsion to divide the country in election years ; . 
and the separation of powers ; that exclude Congress from the share 
that the legislature should take, and the moral elevation it would 
derive from such co-operation. And this also denies the Presidency 
the assistance and moral encouragement that he should receive from 
Congress. The fault lies dpep in the system. 

The Supreme Court and^ the New Deal 

The President had declared his behef that his reforms could be 
fahLUed with the Constitu'fion as it stood ; but he also suggested that 
if this proved wrong, then changes ought to be made in the revered 
document. Ample demonstration has been made (Vol. I, Chap. VII.) 
of Chief Justice Hughes’s maxim that ‘ The constitution is what the 
judges say it is It was to be the nation’s experience that if time 
were allowed the President, the Supreme Court would, as the philo- 
sopher Dooley observed, ‘ follow th’ ihction returns ’. It is possible 
that if aU the New Deal legislation had been passed during the short 
period of intensest feeling in the year 1933, and if the Supreme Court 
had passed on measures like the N.I.R.A. and A.A.A. there and then, 
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it would Lave been sufficiently affected by public opinion and overawed 
by tbe evidence^ of social catastrophe to validate it when challenged. 
But long intervals between legislation and adjudication are in fact, a 
distinctive feature of American judicial review. Euxthermore, the 
Court could not be consulted beforehand, since unlike the Canadian 
Supreme Court it does not give advisory opinions. There were aged 
men on the Court who were not so easily to be coaxed out of their 
habits of mind in social matters. The principal New Deal legislation 
was brought before the Court in 1935 and 1936,^^ and with weak 
exceptions, invalidated, and invahdated because it Hook away 
property or infringed the rule that Congress could not give the 
Executive powers of administration which were not very closely 
defined in standards,’^ or used the power to tax as a means of regulating 
commerce which was not interstate,'^® or generally regulated powers 
which belonged to the States, Passionate feeling was aroused by 
both the endeavour to legislate on the lines of the New Deal, and the 
judicial hostility to it. The small margins against the laws especially 
excited the pubhc and Congressmen, while the better informed were 
dismayed by the divisions of opinion among majority and minority 
on the Court. The ^ liberal dissenting judges, especially Justices Stone 
and Cardozo, seemed to express views reasonable, apt and appropriate 
to the economic system of the time. What they then argued 
became, only a httle later, the opimon of the Court and the law of the 
land. (See Note 83.) How remote, how slender, how uncertain the 
ground of the majority for such sweeping social decisions ! Economic 
conservatives were, on the other hand, filled with triumph. At least 
one newspaper bore the Stars and Stripes on its shoulder, and thanked 
God heartily for the existence of the Court. 

Many proposals had been advanced in the past for dethroning the 
Court from its sovereign position in the Constitution^® The Presi- 
dent’s determination to take action had been clearly imphed in the 
Democratic platform of 1936 : ^ 

We know that drought, dust-storms, floods, minimum wages, maximum hours, 
child labour and working conditions in mdustries, mpnopolistic and unfair business 
practices cannot be adequately handled exclusively by 48 separate state legisla- 
tures, 48 separate state administrations, and 48 separate state courts. Trans- 
actions and activities which inevitably overflow state boundaries call for both 
state and federal treatment. We have sought and will continue to seek to meet 
these problems through legislation within the constitution. 

On 6 Eebruary 1937, the President produced a singular legislative 
project to deal '^ith the Court. He proposed a bill to appoint an 
adffitional judge to the Court whenever a judge had reached the age 
of 70 and had faded to retire, but such appointment%should not in- 
crease the number of the Court above 15, (The law would apply also 
to the whole federal judiciary, an^ the limit of numbers would be 50.) 
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Tliis oblique policy of reform wa^ probably cbosen because tbe 
simplest popular appeal against tbe Court related tbe age of its 
members : three of tbe conservatives (Von Devanter, McKeynolds and 
Sutherland) were aged 78, 75 and 75 respectively. But Chief Justice 
Hughes was, also 75 ; Justice Brandeis, 80 ; and Justice Butler, 71. 
Tbe others were 65 and under. Tbe intent, however, to pack the 
Court was so clear that the President aroused a fierce storm of feehng, 
evidently unexpected. It blew up not merely among the Eepubhcan 
opposition, but in his own party. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts by the Senate Democratic Party 
leader in the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and the application 
of rewards and the strongest pressure, the proposal was rejected by 
ten to eight (seven Democrats being in the hostile majority) and by 
seventy to twenty m the Senate itself. The net result in legislation 
was two laws. The first, before the Eeport of the Senate Committee, 
permitted the retirement of Supreme Court Justices with ten years 
of service, at 70 with full pay. The second gave the Federal Govern- 
ment the opportunity to be heard through the Department of Justice 
on statutes attacked as unconstitutional m the District Courts, providing 
for speedy review thereof by the Supreme Court, for the transfer of 
judges to congested jurisdictions. 

In the SIX volumes of Hearings before the Judiciary Committee, 
witnesses, especially the most distmguished professors of constitutional 
law (who naturally disagreed on history, law, and pohcy), struck two 
clear notes. The first was, that it was open to Congress to form and 
reform the judiciary including the Supreme Court, exactly as it wished 
(though, of course, only a constitutional amendment could seriously 
change the character and spirit of the Court), yet that there existed 
something like a convention that the Court ought not to be subject 
to such manifest pohtical interference. Secondly, the politicians 
distrusted themselves and their fellows : they could not believe in 
their own collective political virtue, reason, or self-control. Hence, 
it was necessary that the supreme pohtical control which the Court 
exerts in the form of judicial power to invahdate be maintained. The 
alternative suggestion, of a constitutional amendment to include 
permission for the Congress: to pass legislation of a broad economic 
and social nature, of the character of the New Deal, and suitable to 
the contemporary condition of mind and facts of the nation, was 
regarded as wildly impossible, given the difficulty of the amending 
process. And even if it could have been passed how could such an 
article be so worded as not to be susceptible of eijo-asculating inter- 
pretation by the Court ? 

The principal observations of the hostile Majority Eeport were 
that the biU did not banish age from the Bench, nor avoid divided 
decisions, nor affect the power of t^e Court to hold laws unconstitu- 
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tional, nor withdraw from any judge the authority to grant injunctions. 
But, it did subjugate the Court to the will of Congress and the 
President, and therefore, destroyed the independence of the judiciary, 
the only certain shield of individual rights. 

The President’s bill was defeated after 168 days of stru,ggle. But 
the Court, simultaneously with the struggle in Congress and the 
mounting public indignation, changed its attitude towards New Deal 
measures. Perhaps impressed by the election returns of November 
1936, it made the ^ switch in time that saved nine In March 1937 
it upheld (6 to 4) the Washington State Minimum Wage Law ; in 
April, it upheld (5 to 4) the National Labour Eelations Act ; in May, 
it upheld (5 to 4) the Social Security Act and attendant acts and cases 
which involved a federal tax for unemployment insurance purposes, 
allowing action which had previously been held to be only within 
State authority and financial assistance to this object, and also to 
provide old-age pensions, under the ‘ general welfare ’ clause. The 
decisions on this last set of cases, especially the ‘ general welfare ’ 
judgment, more than any other single decision, made the U.S.A. a 
dynamic nation-state as compared with its previous status of a rather 
negative federation of 48 states. The way was wide open for economic 
and social change : the Court henceforth could never again shut the 
open door : it could only see that Congress did not entirely tear it off 
the hinges.®^ These decisions weakened the argument for reform, as 
did the resignations of two conservative judges, one during the 
conflict and another soon afterwards, and the appointment in their 
place of men of different outlook. Thenceforth, aU major cases of a 
New Deal nature were validated. 

The net result of New Deal legislation, of the resolute spirit that 
went to its making and its public vindication, and the impact of 
political forces on the composition and outlook of the Supreme Court, 
was to expunge the principle of economic laissez-fmre from the tables 
of interpretation hitherto apphed by the Court (Yol. I, Chap, VII), in 
spite of its dissident members, and to rdbognize an authority in the 
Congress for the welfare of the whole country, the powers of the states 
and the reservations of the Tenth amendment, notwithstanding. The 
U.S.A. had acquired a new constitution, ^'or in the generation since 
the turn of the 19th century, the economy of the United States had 
become a unified nation-wide web, and its national and international 
stresses and strains had impelled both industrialists* and labour to 
solicit the benefits of governmental assistance. From the highest 
organization of all — ^the State — a contribution to plaxmed progress, to 
take advantage of the great advances in science and invention, was 
in diverse ways umversally demanded. America’s experience was 
a new experience, beyond that of the judges whose" education 

ended around 1886 ; and, as Justice Holmes said in his Common 
' 0 
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Law: ^ The life of the law has uot been logic; it has been ex- 
perience/ ^ 

The Supreme Court exercises a negative function : for what it 
upsets it sets up no alternative as might a parliamentary opposition 
But when e it has stated the grounds of its decision clearly and 
comprehensively, it has enabled Congress and the Administration to 
devise an acceptable alternative, salvaging at least something, in a 
fresh law which takes note of the indicated permissions. This was 
done in the case of the New Deal’s agricultural policy, its encourage- 
ment of labour unions, and the regulation of the coal industry. 

Since the Court has changed in composition, and therefore in mind, 
and is permeable by economic change as proposed by Congress, the 
clamour for reform or abohtion of the Court has almost entirely died 
down. The hberals are content ; the conservatives bide their time, 
making electoral capital out of the charge of ^ packing ’, since the 
Court does not, as usual, contain a recent Eepublican appomtee 
(although Justice Eoberts was appointed by President Hoover, and 
Chief Justice Stone, by President Coolidge !). 

Although the Court has in the past been conservative as to economic 
and social reforms, it must be acknowledged to have three merits. 

(a) In insisting on the reality of ‘ state’s rights whether as a 
champion of them, or as an apparently reluctant but reasonable 
person who thinks they must be modified or overruled for better 
government, it has made it clear that if they are to be reduced, this 
should not be done by strained interpretations of ' interstate oom- 
merce but by constitutional amendment ; and, if that way towards 
an overdue adjustment of the claims of centralization and decentraliz- 
ation cannot be travelled, then the way of administrative re-adjustment 
between Federal Government and States must be sought. Helvering 
V. Davis and the other Social Security Cases (see Note 83) are especially 
conscious of the problem of government involved. 

(b) The Court has also (e.g. the Schechter Gase) made it clear that 
if there is to be a delegation of sublegislative power to the Executive, 
it must be subject to standards stated by Congress and procedural 
safeguards in their administration. This has called Congress and the 
Executive to an acknowledgment of theic respective obligations. " 

(o) The Supreme Court has been a conservator of civil rights.®^ 
This is the beneficent aspect of its guardianship of the rights of persons 
and property, inadequately emphasized by non-American teachers to 
non- American students through the debris and dust and missiles of 
economic controversy. To confine ourselves to recjpnt years alone, in 
a long hne of important cases, and in a firmness and elegance of 
language reinforcing respect for the rights so preserved, the Court has 
denied the right of a state to compel attendance at public elementary 
schools alone ; denied the right of pother state to suppress newspapers 
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on the ground that they were pubhshing raaKcious; scandalous 
or defamatory raaterial ; defended peaceful picketing ; upheld par- 
ticipation in the pubhc meetings or distributing the literature of 
radical groups, and distributmg hterature and holding meetings without 
permission of the public authorities ; denied the right -,to exclude 
negroes from primary elections and from the law school of a state 
university ; upheld trial by jury and meticulously fair and impartial 
criminal procedure (conspicuously in cases concerning negroes in 
southern states) ; quashed convictions secured by third-degree 
methods ; denied the right of aC public authority to subject the 
sohcitation of money for religious or charitable purposes to pubhc 
permit; declared invahd a state law requiring children in pubhc 
schools to salute the American flag.^® 

Federalism 

The U.S.A., it is manifest, is moving swiftly towards a unified 
economic and social system, co-extensive with its whole territory.^® 
Economical administration requires large-scale operation. (Up to a 
point, if it is to be efficient.) The advancement of health, labour, 
manufactures, commerce, and morals in one state can be frustrated 
by the backwardness of its neighbours — an unchallengeable example 
is unemployment insurance systems. Higher taxes and better labour 
standards over the level of other states have been followed by the 
migration of employers and their industries to lesser-taxed places.®^ 
(See the acknowledgment of this by the Supreme Court in the Social 
Security cases.) Free mobihty of labour and capital to their best 
prospects can be and has been obstructed by state and local differences 
of taxation, hcensing, and, among other things, by an Employment 
Placement Service broken into forty-eight parts, each without any 
concept of the opportunities or deterrents to be encountered in distant 
states, which are yet part of a single country. Some states have even 
established barriers to migrants and commerce from other states, by 
imposing some sort of charge or the apphc^tion of sanitary regulations 
for people and commodities or licences for transport vehicles, &c.^® 

Of course, whenever people and commodities are in ‘ interstate ’ 
commerce the Federal Government may ^gislate and has legislated 
uniform conditions : or, where it has the power, it can formulate and 
has formulated different prmciples to suit different geographical and 
social conditions. But what is to be done where the popular desire 
for a higher standard of living, being as keen as it is, beats vainly 
against the pover^, the ungenerosity, or ignorance, or corruption of 
some state governments, yet where a uniform reasonable standard for 
all is a condition of the successful fulfilment of such demands 1 Must 
children born in poorer states be doomed to inferior education 1 
Must some states permanently suffer from inferior housiug, corrupt 
10 ^ 
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insurance in^^pection, business corporrations whose charter has been 
obtained in complaisant states administered by officials of easy 
virtue ^ Must natural reserves, like water-power, remain in the hands 
of do-nothing state legislatures ? Shall the utilities which are not 
interstate l;mt which are still part and parcel of the national economy 
be immune from regulation by the Federal Power Commission ? 
How is a nation-wide market to be assured its unifornuties of freedom 
or concerted regulation ? What of market competition between meats 
and other foods and drink in interstate commerce, and so subject to 
the high standards of Federal inspection, with commodities displayed 
side by side but produced within the state, and possibly under the 
feeblest standards of cleanliness and purity ? How can the moral 
interests of the states which prohibit or heavily regulate the alcoholic 
hquor traffic be defended ? How can a national force assist the local 
agencies of crime control ? 

Is the agriculture of the U.S.A. to be treated as one unit, and, 
accordingly, its policy of production and marketing to be uniformly 
regulated, especially in view of international agreements entered into 
by the Federal Government concerning the sale of certain primary 
farm commodities on the international market ? Is the Federal 
authority to say that the marginal lands within a single state are to be 
abandoned in keeping with a naUonal plan of soil conservation ? 

Hew Deal legislation and the Supreme Court’s attitude thereto, 
have clearly drawn attention to the rapid development of centrahz- 
ation, but they have also strongly emphasized the recognition of* the 
need for the re-allocation of powers in a new balance, not excluding 
strong local organs of government. 

The Constitution is, from this point of view, under tremendous 
strain, a strain even heavier than the similar pressures revealed by the 
Royal Commission on the Austrahan Constitution,^® and the Eowell- 
Sirois Report on Canadian Dominion-Provincial Relationships 
Devices have, therefore, been sought, and some applied, whereby the 
Federal Government may assume the necessary additional authority. 
This has come about either by initiative where the states have not as 
yet used their own pow&s at aU, or by the extension of the Federal 
sphere of ‘general welfare^’, or ‘taxing’ or ‘interstate’ commerce 
powers. There has been a kind of transference of power from the 
states where these have used their authority, but madequately , wherever 
the services which for full efficiency for the state no less than all its 
neighbours in the Republic, require large-scope treatment, most recently 
including insurance.®^ Remedies for excessive state disintegration of 
the national economy and society are necessarily incomplete and 
indirect, for they have to pass the censorship of a Congress composed 
of representatives who hardly dare (at any rate openly and avowedly) 
to prefer the larger loyalty to the ^smaller,, and of the Supreme Court. 
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It is impossible bere to do more tban merely indicate tbe chief 
metbods used to^bring about a bigber degree of governmental inte- 
gration.®^^ (1) There is a growing tendency to uniform State action 
fostered by tbe voluntary Council of State Governments and tbe 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws.®^ 
Yet action by tbe former is very slow, incomplete, admits of continued 
diversities, and is always uncertain, since it depends on subsequent 
action by tbe State legislatures. Indeed, on tbe average, each of tbe 
uniform laws agreed upon (and it takes years to reach agreement) 
is adopted by only one-fourtb of states, while in important matters tbe 
Coimcil’s work is altogether jilted. (2) There is some slight influence 
exerted by tbe Conference of (State) Governors, sometimes meeting 
with Federal officials. 

(3) A much more important mechanism of tbe re-adjustment of 
Federal-State powers is tbe Federal Grant-in-Aid.®^ The Federal 
Government pays funds to tbe states, and sometimes directly to tbe 
cities and the counties, to implement a Federal statute.® ® Tbe grants are 
given providing Federal standards are fulfilled by tbe state govern- 
ments, in respect of tbe purposes and principles of tbe service in 
question, tbe structure and procedure of administration, tbe recruit- 
ment and management of personnel, tbe furnishing of reports, and 
submission to Federal inspection. Either or all of these conditions are 
applied in varying measure according to tbe nature of tbe service to 
be administered by this developing and peculiar partnership between 
national and state governments, and according to tbe quabty of 
feebng in each case about tbe independence of tbe states as against tbe 
•advantages to be derived from Federal assistance.^ (4) Sometimes 
free skilled assistance in terms of advice or collaboration is rendered by 
tbe Federal Government to tbe states. Here tbe action of tbe states 
is supplemented without obligation on their part, as for instance, by 
expert advice from tbe (now defunct) National Eesources Planning 
' Board, or tbe Federal Bureau of Investigation, or by tbe training of 
local officers at tbe same Bureau’s pobce school. 

(5) There is tbe growing practice by tbe^iFederal Government of 
conducting its own administrative agencies (e.g. tbe Farm Security 
Admimstration) and those in which it collaborates with tbe states 
through grants-in-aid (e.g. tbe Social Security Administration) in large 
regions, which include several states, with more or less of a common 
economic and social character imprinted by their geographical and 
production character or their contiguity.®’^ But so far there is only 
one truly regional governmental agency of the Federal Government 
(perhaps two, if we add Boulder Dam, the product of a compact made 
by seven states regarding tbe uses of tbe Colorado River). It is tbe 
Tennessee Valley Authority.®® Yet these regional arrangements are 
by themselves no substantial modifiers of state powers or of tbe 
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divergencies in their use. The states are the weak links in the American 
system of government, so much so that the FederakGovernment has 
been tempted to by-pass them and co-operate directly with the great 
cities, or has sought, but hitherto not substantially found, a regional ‘ 
solution, ft is improbable that the T.V.A. can be a model for the rest 
of the country, for it came into existence to solve a precise local problem 
based upon more than usually specific features. Other Valley regions, 
for example, the Missouri and Arkansas, have been proposed, and they 
will certainly be of benefit in the solution of the two or three pecuhar 
local problems of their area. But it is surely impossible to envisage 
American Government conducted through a congeries of very diverse 
Valley regions, or of regions on any other geographical basis pure 
and simple. The way of the grant-in-aid to the states and the cities 
is at present discermble as the line of maximum progress in the 
readjustment of Federal-State powers in an age which cries out for 
government yet understands the need not only for administrative 
decentralization but considerable local autonomy. 

sf: >jc * * He * 

Since the death of Franklin Delano Boosevelt, on 12 April 1945, it has been impossible 
not to appreciate oven more acutely the sigmfioance ot character and moral stature 
for the functioning of the American Presidency Though people spoke bravely about 
governing themselves, it took hardly more than tluee months to show that such an 
idea was too simple. It was soon demonstrated that effective democratic government 
requires the interplay of the general body of citizens and the statesman , that democracy 
does not mean the exclusion of eminence but its contnbutive uses ; that the unity of 
a dynamic society is a product not simply of mass, but of representative creativengss at 
a responsible centre ; that the fellowship which marks a nation in its progress is m part 
the pioduct of men at the responsible summit who can relate the needs of whole social 
Situation to the fragmentary contending wants of milhons of aggressive individuals No 
man can rise^ to the ideal, and it would be perhaps too harsh for the world if he did. * 
But Bousseau’s description of the Legislator imphes the quahties at any rate which 
peitain to democratic leadership. ‘ A superior mtelhgence is needed, which perceives 
all the passions of men and which for itself feels none of them , which has no relation- 
ship with our nature, but which understands xt through and through ; the happmess pf 
which IS mdependent of us yet which nevertheless is anxious to serve ours ; finally, 
which, as time goes on, raising up for itself a distant glory, can work in one century and 
enjoy m a later.* 

In that enormously wide sub-fJontinent, the USA — with its teeming and multi- 
farious groups and regions, each robustly certain that it is good and right — the President 
IS in a position to see for the contenders consequences that each cannot see for himself 
beyond his self-regarding horizon. He can be supreme mediator and conciliator He 
may establish a tableau of the ‘ national * good sufficiently pamless to all claimants to 
mduce agreement and reheve anger 

Brain, energy, devotion, vision — D. B possessed these qualities in the imponderable 
but mduential measure we call ‘ great Soon after his passing, there being at the centre 
neither a body of unifying and moving pohtical and social prmciple, nor a Cabinet em- 
bodying or creative of such, to contmue the orgamzmg of the evei -embattled groups, the 
U.S.A. felt to its marrow the lack of that instant * considerableness ’ in the Chief Executive 
which of itself and without argument enhsts allegiance and trust. Voice, style, appear- 
ance, demeanour, constitute political meanmg and give meanmg to argument Its 
absence is palpable. Thmga politic fall apart. Even those who had most hated the 
President — and they hated ’-—cried out for a rule to live by, ^ 

When we think of the Presidency it is not a governing Man we should think of, but 
a contributmg a democratic society is nothing if not a continuing many- 

dimensional network of mmd and mind. It is the spiritual and psychological quahties 
of the statesman rather than his formal authority that keep that network always mended, 
coherent and purposeful. In the absence of such Mmd, the social fabric saga and stretches 
yintil, ernhraemg everythmg* it holds noti^mg. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE FUTURE TASK 


THE principal, indeed the desperate, task of democracy is to maintain 
itself ; its second, to improve and refine itself. 

Since for centuries it lias been the declared and persistent driving 
force of great mass movements, why should there be question of 
democracy’s need to maintain itself ? 

Our own days, like those of Hobbes, have thrust upon us an awful 
opportunity of gazing into the deep cauldron of the social passions. In 
the hght this has thrown, especially from 1914 down to this day, we 
must confess what a remarkable thing it is that so many countries still 
have democratic government and so many more seek it. In the world 
BO luridly revealed, of ammal forces and apostohc pretensions that 
variously divide men, and of ambitions and tempers that tear them 
apart and set them murderously against each other, the existence 
of even a seriously imperfect democracy, so long as it is recognizable, 
is a tremendous spiritual and technical victory of part of the human 
race. That is the primordial fact : that with all the potentiahties of 
disruption from their darker depths to their active and flashing sur- 
face, men within and among the nations can be persuaded to stand 
and consult together in the same peaceful assembly, and then fulfil 
the accepted obligations without violence or even the show of it. It 
is not war, yet it is more magnificent. It is not perfect, but it is so 
grand a gain that men of true benevolence will widely teach its govern- 
ing virtue. They will not practise the self-indulgence of not dis- 
avowing civil war, however strong and genuine their passion for social 
improvement. 

However, the strain of democratic government is tremendous, 
even among the most experienced and t^perate peoples, and democ- 
racy IS temperance. For democratie government represents only 
one good among many others that men and Vomen want and are able 
to choose. Many material temptation^ seduce from democracy. 
Ideas, too, can drive men mad, if we hke to call it ‘ mad At least, 
ideas will make them precipitate and hard, and compel others to hve 
dangerously. Also democratic government, like every human con- 
trivance, has its costs of production and maintenance, direct costs 
in taxation, indirect ones in forbearance, some self-abnegation, in 
personal duties, in foregone material opportunities. When the demo- 
cratic system seems to be secure, we are habituated to ^ts incalculable 
benefits as compared with its relatively small costs ; and habit is, by 

N.B . — ^The Notes to this Chapter being on page 191. 
f39 
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definition, thruglitless. We do not i^ali^ie the extent of our spiritual 
and material assets, often bitterly paid for by otherStin the past ; nor 
the need for a continuing price which, by the way, flluctuates according 
to the social forces pressmg on government from within and without 
for fulfilmea^'t. 

Now, it used to be said, before society was swamped with the 
opinion that moral values are merely reflections of methods of economic 
production, that everythmg depends upon whether you put Truth in 
the first place. The world’s political future depends on whether 
democracy occupies the first place in our loyalties. Nor is it important 
by what a short distance it wins the race over so many other com- 
peting values so long as it does wm by a margin. The fundamental 
condition of the maintenance and improvement of democracy is the 
universal and intense reahzation of what it signifies and entails. The 
primary element m this, so elementary that it is easily forgotten, is 
how much superior it is for the maximum number, and in the long-run, 
than any other system. It is normally superior in the short-run also ; 
but its justification is overwhelmingly strong as a continuing long-run 
principle. No bickermg about short-run economic, social, or electoral 
grievances ox discrepancies, justifiable or indispensable as it may be 
to agitate these, can stand or ought to be pressed so as to eclipse the 
recognition of this elementary victory of human reason and self- 
control. Furthermore, the use of ‘ long-run ’ here is not such as to 
put the succession of short-run reforms out of mind. Nor is the 
criterion ' perfect ’ democracy. The present argument is tenabld' m 
relation to the imperfect democracies we know, even the Third 
Republic, even the Weimar Republic, even the U 8.A. and its political • 
bosses, even Great Britain and its still disproportionate power in the 
hands of a minority. Democracy ought not to be equated with per- 
fection, for it is not an exercise in perfectionism. It is a painful attempt, 
one in a very long and forbiding series of tantahzing and bloody 
experiments, by imperfect mankmd labouring to govern itself. To 
confuse it with perfection is even to introduce an undemocratic temper 
into the discussion, to court unreasonable disappointment which may 
vent itself in a brutal reaction of impatience, and to risk falling victim 
to dictatorial siren songs. But, of course, there is no reason whatso- 
ever why any individual should postpone his own perfection until he 
has made absolutely sure that the machinery of government is entirely 
perfect. Nor need men who declare that they are bent on an unrelent- 
ing quest for social justice be dispensed from doing justice for the 
benefit of their fellow-men while en route, r 

If it is to function, democracy requires sacrifices. It is the most 
diflicult and d-shcate form of government, as it is based on the accom- 
modation of both similar and different tastes making diverse claims 
on a limited amount of goods. An^ it is hard to say which of these — 
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tlie similarity or the difference of claims — causes the greater strain. 
For democratic government there is no regular or easy recourse to the 
bludgeon,, the revolver, or the chloroform of propaganda There is no 
democracy without a price : some to curb their over-mighty impulses, 
some to suffer patiently until a majority can be persuaded. Of all 
the items in the cost of democracy, vigilance, the old prescription, is 
in our time by far the least exacting. To avoid servitude, there are 
others far more complex and imperative and onerous. Yet,- undemo- 
cratic forms of government require and will exact a far heavier sacrifice 
in the long run. For in them, though there may be a temporary 
consonance between government and people, and all may, for a time, 
seem happy and smooth and even exhilarating, yet the people are 
totally without the guarantee of restoring governmental wholesome- 
ness and sanity if the government deviates from their spiritual and 
material needs ; and, as time passes, government cannot avoid doing 
this. And this is also to take no account of the values which have 
been surrendered by the people or seized from them, such as freedom 
of person, of speech, of opinion, of association, of equal treatment 
before the law, and the rest. 

If it were argued that, after aU, revolution is always available as 
the major corrective, it is not true that it is available m modern con- 
ditions of inquisition and automatic weapons ; but should it be, it 
would stUl by no means be a certain or durable relief. Perhaps the 
principal virtue of a democratic system is precisely the power it gives 
to citizens to repair errors made by governments when acting in their 
behalf, and so to repair their own mistakes of initiative or neghgence. 
Regarded in the perspective of the miUenial history of government it 
is a most amazing virtue. What folly to risk its abandonment as the 
price of some other transient value ! It is a bad habit to ask what 
wonders democracy wiU achieve ; democracy itself is the wonderful 
achievement. 

But what is defective in western political society ? What is the 
malaise m democracy ? The malaise is essentially the neglect of the 
above-mentioned truths. But this is a fault'not of the truths, but of 
ignorance of them. For their understan(^g would exercise at once 
a sedative and a quickening influence, whichever of these reactions 
were appropriate to a political situation. We may refer also to the 
activities of some shiny smart boys in democracies, smart as Groebbels 
in dictatorships, who irresponsibly play ducks and drakes with a 
supreme social inheritance — activities on the whole conducted more 
by those who ha^?€ done rather well out of democracy’s magnanimous 
protections than by the miserable who suffer from its^defects. 

But the preceding analysis of events in the different countries 
shows aU too clearly that existing democracies have not yet solved 
certain pressing problems, of whiA two are cardinal — ^the economic, 
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arwj tEe aboKtion of war. Sorae also complain that democracy does 
not give men a sense of a noble mission or scope for adventure. Otters 
that it does not give opportunities to the abnormally able. Xn France, 
it was accused of inefficiency, that is, wastefulness in the efforts it 
undertook ^s well as the paucity of its social reforms. We may learn 
the value of the criticisms by asking who were the critics. Some are 
genuinely self-centred men whose ruling desire is to dominate others 
for economic or other reasons. They dislilie democracy because it is 
an obstruction to their economic monopolies, privileges, inherited 
benefits, status or power. Yet it is rare that persons of marked ability 
and social goodwill need lack a share in government, fully proportionate 
to their qualities, whether by direct or by literary influence. Those, 
on the other hand, who ask for more than this are quite properly 
curbed ; indeed, they usually get less curbmg than would be desirable. 
There are, however, many critics of smcere social goodwill whose 
honest motive is the improvement of the situation and opportunities 
of the poor masses. To them, democratic government is such that 
it will not answer this question at all, or at best will only answer it so 
slowly and incompletely that other measures ought to be adopted, 
even revolution. 

Before we consider the answer which the people must give to these 
questions, let us recall and never forget what remarkable gifts democ- 
racies already provide. First, practically aU men and women are 
entitled to choose their own government at periodical elections. 
Nothing but their own reparable ignorance, laziness, apathy and self- 
centred pettiness stand between their political ideas and wishes (if 
any, and some have none) and the kind of government which would 
fulffi them, except the obstructive interests of certain minorities. 
But even such monopolies and privileges, and even cunning election 
and economic tactics, could not hope to prevail against the clear mind 
and resolution of the majority. VTierever there is-free access to books 
there is the prospect of ju!?tice. Wherever any two men may talk 
together freely, political and economic dictators are doomed. Time 
may umte the majority divided against itself by ignorance or egoism, 
and democracy offers the guarantee of free persuasion in time. Second, 
and with the same reservations as the first, it is open to the people to 
throw out incompetent legislators, and even, by pressure through the 
executive, to cast out administrators in the subordinate parts of govern- 
ment. Third, there is the wide-open opportunity, so wide that oppor- 
tunity assumes the aspect of an obligation, to participate actively in 
the government. Fourth, there is a set of rights, in!:phcit, exphcit and 
guaranteed— rights to self-development, to think, read, speak, write, 
publish, to hear and choose what best suits the listener, to be tranquil 
under orderly processes, to equal treatment by the law and before the 
law courts, and therefore the rights to resist and defeat stupidity, 
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tyranny, greed and cruelty. Such rights as these are essential to the 
exercise of pohtioal power : but without political power, that is tlie 
power to ^lect and cashier legislators and the executive at will, these 
rights are merely held on sufferance. Fifthly, democracy allows that 
amount of political unity which assists the dynamic opel%.tion of all 
the processes of society without expensive interruption and destructive 
force. I am only too acutely aware of all the little holes and some 
big ones that can be gnawed in each of these mighty pillars : but the 
pillars stand, are stout and constitute a titanic human achievement. 
TFc can look down on forty centuries ! Democracy, understood in 
this sense, will almost certainly lead to progress, and, so far as it is 
wanted and is generally regarded as just, towards economic equality ; 
it has done so already and very considerably, though its task is by 
no means complete. But economic equahty is, in itseK, not a guar- 
antee of democracy, and therefore in itself is no guarantee of its own 
continuation Yet, if we may truly count our democratic assets, and 
especially if we wish to preserve them, there are remedial tasks that 
must be performed, and the sooner the better. 

Democracies, as we have seen, have been shaken and some have 
been shattered by foreign shocks and by war. Democracy can only 
securely exist in each country if it exists securely everywhere. More 
especially is this true of the larger and powerful countries ; powerful, 
and therefore capable of doing more harm if their poHty permits it. 
In democratic lands, foreign shocks produce self-preservative reactions 
either of defence or of submissiveness to anti-democratic leaders. 
Democracy becomes second to other thmgs. There is a danger to all 
democracies in the possibility of the emergence of a dictatorial policy, 
economic or military, but especially the latter, anywhere. Therefore, 
there must be estabhshed a world convention, arranging, and guaran- 
teeing by sanctions if necessary, the basic features of democratic 
government — ^the legislature and the executive formed and reformed 
periodically by universal franchise. Thge tired idea that in this age 
any nation may freely build or maintain a system of government which 
tends to war or to domestic brutahty and ^brutalization is still held 
by many people and statesmen. But it is at least as untenable 
as allowing diphtheric and tuberculous palients freely to circulate and 
ride in a bus. 

Far graver than the foregoing observations (and in fact a condition 
of solving the problem they reflect) is the lack of comprehension 
among the masses of their pohtical responsibilities to their nation and 
the world. Never were so many people so conscious of their political 
power as to-day. This result was the basic intention of the democratic 
pioneers, and in this respect they have indeed triumphed. And even 
more millions are becoming more profoundly conscious of social 
processes and the cares of government. 
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^Duiing tlife Eirst World War, an irreparable shock was administered 
to the authority of the traditional governing classfe in the western 
world. It was caused by the wide and almost immediate, pubhcity 
regarding governmental incompetence in the conduct of the War. 
Where thefe was victory the cost was excessive ; where there was 
defeat there was accusation. Together with this discovery, which 
itself was a political education, formal education was everywhere 
extended. The issues of the day brought men and women into poHtics. 
The influence of Soviet Russia was colossal, since its declared theory 
was that the State wholly belongs to aU the people, and even at its 
weakest moment it defeated foreign armies. With more rationality 
there was less authority ; with less authority, more questions ; yet 
there was insufficient political cultivation on which, confidently because 
wisely, that rationality could he grounded. The new citizens were 
not equipped to survey the whole process of society and history, and 
within this, the place and conditions of their selflgovernment. The 
economic distress of the inter- war years, whether due to domestic or 
international causes, in deepening their anxiety widened men’s horizons, 
and awakened persistent questiomng. Above all, the dreadful suffer- 
ings of the Second World War, the dispersion of families, the mass 
transfer of men and women from their usual occupations, homes and 
neighbourhoods, compel them to inquire into the causes of these 
upheavals, and seek to locate responsibihty. 

Millions upon millions of ordinary men and women have eateii of 
the tree of pohtical knowledge, and they can no longer be the same 
innocents, nor can their governments he the same guilty. But the 
many conscious and, therefore, restive milhons are becoming harder 
to manage, and, what is far more important, and indeed, decisive, 
they find it harder to manage themselves. For while they sense the 
importance and opportunities of power and the right of pohtical self- 
determination, they are still deficient in an informed and cultivated 
consciousness, whether of thenfullness of their rights, or, most certainly, 
of the duties of a pohtical sovereign. And that they are sovereigns 
is sure: for collectively «they have replaced irresponsible autocrats. 
They are far from fully understandmg the processes of government ; 
indeed, too many are without an inkhng of these. More importantly, 
they are unconscious of the inter-connexions, invisible, complex yet 
inexorable between governments, and all the social and economic 
processes, and themselves. They do not regard themselves as the 
government with aE the active responsibilities this implies, but rather 
as passive subjects or neutrals or as a crowd of cO-refree and inert, 
gum-chewing ^supers, content with the right of murmuring, until 
like a thunder-clap they are overtaken by unemployment or ordered 
to march off to war. The foothghts he between them and their 
government, though they themselves are indeed the true actors. 
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‘ Tliey ’ is not confined to tEe infdex-piivileged or poor, ftnt to poogle 
in all levels of society, all occupations, to ricli and poor alike. At 
moments of decision, tkere is a want of political composure and ]udg“ 
' ment, and dynamic self-control ; sometimes there is an interjection 
of violence on a petty or large scale into a process whicif should be 
one of steady, if anxiously contested, accommodation among disputing 
individuals and groups. Especially is there a faulty choice between 
present goods and the long-run good. ' Short views we take, nor see 
the lengths behind,’ says Pope. 

The trouble and the task is not primarily in classes ; but primarily 
in the individuals who constitute them, and who can and will and do 
abandon them wholly or partly at their own whim. It is very easy 
to gloss over this very tough problem of individuals and ride away on 
the class dynamics of government. It is, indeed, simple and tempting 
to sum up the past in a Marxian sentence, and the present and all the 
future in a single, short, apocalyptic phrase, much as the dictators 
have done or their sophists have done for them. It is astounding, 
indeed, that some even repeat the Marxian idea that individual differ- 
ences cancel out, except that they wish they could be cancelled, since 
this certainly simplifies thinking and govermng. For if government 
is founded on opinion, and if revolutions begin in the mind, are not 
we, who wish men well through government, ourselves governed by 
individual men’s eternal anxieties regarding death, self-sacrifice, reward 
and punishment, race, children, dominion over others, the validity 
of force and the uses of cruelty, other people’s rights, glory and 
ambition, national greatness and patriotic duty, work and vocation, 
economic security, the burden and priority of economic effort relative 
to other satisfactions, the ways of God to man ? Especially in a time 
of domestic and world-wide crisis is it impossible to ignore these 
questions, because the answer to them for each individual determines 
the strength and the direction of his loyalties, even to groups, even to 
classes, and of course to the nation ! %hey are at the base of all 
pohtics and government. The task for our time is to relate millions 
upon milHons of individuals to the whole o£ society, to then classes 
and to other classes, and traversing any particular class, and through 
and beyond it to the nation and the greal globe itself. Each social 
group IS the centre and prey of complex and contradictory wishes and 
so is each individual. Their state of mind is not simple. Over and 
above these collective or individual units, their clarification and inter- 
lacing are necessary. The unity of each nation and the unity of the 
world are the prio^ry quests of democracy, and the first thing democ- 
racy somehow has to serve. In extreme cases of disumty there may 
be civil war ; or, as we have seen, nations may be subjugated by an 
oppressor and have their self-determination altogether destroyed. 
But not reaching these bitter extrojues, it is urgent to secure the least 
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friction and ^discontent compatible '^vitli tbe fullest production and 
the most fayourable distribution of economic weafet and the main- 
tenance of the moral bases of democratic society, that is, the whole 
range of civil rights. 

This is not possible unless each individual can learn to abandon the 
self-satisfaction of disruptive egoism. With enhghtened individuals 
the group egoisms of our time could never have had the power they 
have exerted in some cases, as in France, to their own destruction, and 
in all countries very close thereto. 

It is impossible and dangerous to ignore that one of John Stuart 
Mill’s wisest observations about democracy is neglected : 

In any political election, even by universal suffrage . . . the voter is under 
an absolute moral obligation to consider the interest of the public, not his private 
advantage, and give his vote to the best of his judgment, exactly as he would 
be bound to do if he were the sole voter, and the election depended upon him 
alone . . . His vote is not a thmg in which he has an option ; it has no more 
to do with his personal wishes than the verdict of a juryman. It is strictly a 
matter of duty , he is bound to give it according to his best and most conscientious 
opinion of the public good. Whoever has any other idea of it is unfit to have 
the suffrage. . . . Instead of opemng his heart to exalted patriotism and the 
obligation of public duty, it awakens and nourishes in him the disposition to 
use a public function for Ins own interest, pleasure or caprice . the same feelmgs 
and purposes, on a humbler scale, which actuate a despot and oppressor. 

There are group interests, and since we necessarily live m a 
democratic world, this is the age of government by bargaining and 
adjustment among interests. But what is the alternative to their 
reconciliation ? Forcible repression of some by others, or by a prepo- 
tent interest ? Eeconciliation of a durable, and therefore peaceful and- 
orderly kind, cannot occur simply at the level of group representation, 
for by that stage contentious dispositions are hkely to be hardened, 
not only against other groups but even in the group leaders in relation 
to their own membership. That is shown by the short, brutish record 
of the Itahan Corporate s^^tem ; it is shown m the relationship of 
economic groups and interested parties in all democratic countries. 
Eeconciliation is durably to be discovered only in the pattern of the 
State that commends itself to the individuals, the pattern that is laid 
up in the heaven of the mdividuars own consciousness, in the indi- 
viduals who are at once members of the lesser groups and members 
of the all-inclusive group. The operation of the Corporate State in 
Italy, so far as we can argue from that immature and truncated experi- 
ence, destroyed unity ; the Guild Socialist nostrum has always been 
justly vulnerable to the criticism that though (eveij^ because) it would 
bind men in the many smaller Guild publics, it would blind them to 
the major unity of the national and international public. The con- 
clusion is ineluctable : ^ Back to the individual, he who makes, 
unmakes, enters and leaves classe§^ who makes and unmakes nations 
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and their government/ The individual is a much graw and more 
difficult problem sfor democracy than classes, and perhaps that® is 
why there has been a flight from the mdividual to the class in explain- 
• ing the nature and problems of government.^ There is a shocking 
fatalism in the ascription of dynamic force to classes ; leads to 
government not by responsible insight but by armed cliche. 

There are two problems to be solved in the relationship of individual 
egoism to the nation and the world : the problems of knowledge and 
feeling. Some citizens know and do not care ; some care but do not 
know ; some neither know nor care ; and some, worse still, are not 
interested in either knowing or caring. Is it possible to get the facts 
and teach the facts of the individual’s visible bonds to government — 
still more, the viewless network binding them in regular association 
with their fellows in their own great society which is but fragmentary 
and incomplete unless the dovetailed projections of world society 
are taken into consideration also ? For, at any moment, a critical 
situation may require that the average man shall act as a supreme 
statesman by supporting or repudiating the course taken by his 
government — so, for example, in the years before Munich, so m coping 
with the economic crisis of 1929 to 1939, so in the successive crises of 
the Second World War, and so, it is to be expected, in the coming 
years when it is ended. All may depend on time, perhaps, indeed, 
on critical hours. The decisive milhons crowded away from their 
classes and rushed in droves to the Swastika ! They had not been 
taught to recognize a danger signal and that in a crisis only readiness 
to die may purchase a good hfe. It is true that the many must rely 
on leaders ; but to support, follow or reject them is itself a kmd of 
leadership, and it is required from average men and women. We rely 
on leaders instead of being leaders ourselves because our democratic 
governments are still imperfect and immature, being in their infancy 
only. The facts of government can be discovered and taught ; they 
can be simplified to the point where thej^ can be easily apprehended 
without losmg their veracity. The stumbling which is due to con- 
fusion is remediable. The instruments of research, the radio, the film, 
whether documentary or fictional, and television have given us this 
power, and even old-fashioned schools can«assist where they have able 
teachers and vivid accurate textbooks and a proper time-table. On 
this side of the problem the richest contributions have been made by 
H. G. Wells : one may consult World Brain and The End of Homo 
Sapiens and The Shape of Things to Come, Army education in civic 
affairs offers mu^ encouragement and instruction in method. 

Yet, the crucial problem is not facts and knowledge : it is feeling. 
Can we feel the feelings of others, and can we feel for -them ? Yes ; 
on three conditions : if they are close to us geographically, if they are 
present to us constantly, and abo-^e all, if they matter. Is not ttm the 
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essence of A?:istotle’s discussion ou'stlie proper size of a city, "the 
largest number whicli suffices for the purposes of lifo^ and can be taken 
%n at a single view \ Is this not also the distillation of Rousseau’s 
doubts about large States and his idea that between them and the 
individual to be represented, worms in the form of group interests get 
into the intestines of the State ? Let us insist again on the nature 
of the problem : that there must be some dehberate contrivance by 
government and people to secure that the facts are so presented as 
to bring the things and people they represent close to us geographically, 
to make them present constantly, and to make us realize that these 
matter. The Platonic Repubhc was founded on the supposition that 
the affairs of any one in the community could be made to matter to 
all others. He says : 

And is not that the best ordered State . . . which most nearly approaches 
to the condition of the individual — as in the body when a finger of one of us 
IS hurt, the whole frame, drawn towards the soul as a centre, and forming one 
kingdom imder the ruling power therein, feels the hurt and sympathizes all 
together with the part affected, and we say that the man has a pain in his finger ; 
and the same expression is used about any other part of the body which has a 
sensation of pain at suffering or of pleasure at the alleviation of suffering . . . 
then when any one of the citizens experiences any good or evil, the whole State 
will make his case their own, and will either rejoice or sorrow with him. 

Thus tbe Platonic Republic is founded on tbe assumption that all 
will make any individuaTs case tbeir own. But tbe problem of tbe 
twentieth century is that eacb individual shall make tbe community’s 
case bis own. In our discussion we do not assume, as Plato does, tbe 
soul as a centre already existent : our problem is precisely bow, 
through tbe individual, to contribute to its creation. As Plato says 
a bttle earlier, in tbe best ordered State " tbe greatest number of 
persons will apply tbe terms "" mine ” and "" not mme ” in tbe same 
way to tbe same thing That is tbe problem of modern democracy — ■ 
to supply that understanding, to inculcate it in order that individuals 
may through tbeir unforced choice approach tbe Platonic criterion. 
Here, however, we would-be careful to observe that we neither bebeve 
in tbe desirability of this Platonic coalescence nor in its possibility. 
On its possibibty something? more must be said presently. Tbe desir- 
abibty of such a unity as Plato presents is denied by Aristotle who 
extols tbe plurabty of life in tbe State. He, too, however, looks to 
unification, but be looks to unification not in what be calls tbe " false 
notion of unity ’ from which Socrates starts, and not to an equalization 
of mankind’s possessions, but rather to tbe equalization of men’s 
desires, and, for that, be proposes " a sufficient education provided by 
tbe State’. 

Plato’s unification cannot be, because bis device to Secure it was 
not practical but metaphysical. It depended upon citizens coming 
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back into the Republic from IJeaven, reborn aft& bg^ving passed 
througb certain heavenly experiences — almost an examination «in 
political science !— and a process of selection wbicli assured that those 
^ who did return to the mundane Republic possessed a soul in harmony 
' with all others. 

On 20 June 1940, as the dusk of prostration descended on the 
Third Republic, Marshal Retain broadcast a message, the concluding 
words of which were : ‘ Stand by me. The fight goes on. It is for 
France, the soil of her sons.’ But neither France, nor any other 
country, is the soil of each of her sons with that degree of felt identity 
which will cause men to fight for aU the soil of all the other sons as 
though their soil were his own — unless the identity of interest is of 
purpose brought home to each individual. The soil of France’s sons 
or of any other country is the soil, if there is any, of each son, not of 
‘her sons’. Each would fight, work, sacri6.ce for his. As Locke 
observed, his labour, his person, is mixed with his soil : it preserves 
him and makes him prosper : it nourishes his mate and his progeny. 
This, his own soil, is close, closer, Machiavelli thought, than a relative’s 
life : for he believed that a man would rather forgive the murder of 
a relative than the confiscation of the relative’s fortune. It seems 
to be true ; and if it is, why is it true ? Because the fortune secures 
its possessor, defends him, guarantees his development ; his brother’s 
life, not. 

A sanctified command has for 2,000 years prayed, ^ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself Who is my neighbour ; and how shall a distant 
phantom be brought close enough to matter ? Who wifi have regard 
for his fellow Frenchman, Enghshman, German or American as him- 
^self ? — ^next door, over the street, beyond the hills and seas, away 
throughout the tremendous expanse of countries and continents, and, 
in our world, in distant time, also, for we plan. The question is why 
should he ? That is chiefiy and ultimately a spiritual question. The 
other question is, can the distant citizen, the citizen on the frontier, 
the shadow on the horizon, be so represented as to affect the everyday 
feehngs of the rest ? The primary question — ^the condition of all 
else — ^is why does it matter that it should? For if that could be 
answered, then there would be the steady stimulus to the search for 
knowledge of the situation and the men we should know about, and 
the determination to establish and use those instruments of com- 
munication which would make other people’s affairs and fate con- 
tinuously and closely present to us. If it is true, as Burke said, that 
‘ a man’s circumstances are the preceptor of his duty ’, then we can 
appreciate his cofil^ulsions only if we know his circumstances. 

Who will find the answer to this question which will make us 
anxiously wag^to see the image of all France and England, America, 
Germany and aU other countries, and. the whole globe itself ? What 
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will prick oi^ thick sldns and mak^ onr teetk ache like the distant 
oliier man’Sj or arouse in us the same intensity of liis ]oys and experi- 
ences ? How can we think of the distant millions, as Elizabeth 
Brownmg said, and experience the same feehng of running to the, 
help of thejn as we feel when seemg a red-haired fever-stricken child ? 

‘ . but a milhon sick . . . You could as soon weep for the rule 
of three, Or compound fractions.’ How can we overcome what Andre 
Mabaux has called ^the crevasse that separates us from universal 
life ’ ? How can we burst out of the gates of the simple five senses 
to the rescue of the Great Society ? William James has said : 

Our judgments concerning the worth of things big or little depend on the 
feelings the things arouse in us ... if we were radically feelingless and if ideas 
were the only things our mind could entertain, we should lose all our likes and 
dislikes at a stroke and be unable to point to any situation or experience in hfe 
more significant than any other . . . each is bound to feel intensely the import- 
ance of his own duties and the significance of the situations that call this forth. 
But this feeling is in each of us a vital secret for sympathy with which we vainly 
look to others. The others are too much absorbed in their own vital secrets to 
take an interest in ours, hence the stupidity and injustice of our opmions, so far 
as they deal with the sigmficance of alien lives. Hence, the falsity of our judg- 
ments so far as they presume to decide in an absolute way on the value of other 
persons, conditions or ideals. 

Yet tbis problem of communication and unity must be solved, in 
so far as it concerns those things without which a breakdown of 
domestic and international society must occur. What persuasion can 
make us care about others and so learn about others sufficiently to 
care about others which means to control ourselves and make con- 
cessions ? Is there a principle upon which such persuasion can be 
founded ? 

There were ages, we are told, when a principle was a faith, and 
taught men their duty to men, and unified the known world. So in 
the Christian era of medieval Europe. (Can we be sure of this, as we 
anxiously scan the evidence ?) The body of Christ was one, and all 
men were its members. (Eut horrible sanctions lay behind the faith, 
and the works of Troeltsch and Niebuhr have demonstrated that 
Christianity has always heen a torn tissue of sects.) In our own day, 
however, there are proforpid inveterate disagreements regarding the 
principle or prmciples of society. In an age when patriotism was 
said not to be enough, even patriotism has failed, for in most countries 
there has been too httle of it. And Progress is a httle tarnished. 

Can a single uiiifymg faith be found for our rationahst age ? The 
only thinkable one is that which is least vulnerable to argument. 
This can only be the position itself that it is the historically demon- 
strable nature of man that no smgle transcendent principle of the 
supreme good and truth exists that can carry an '^^challengeable 
conviction founded revelation or scientific proof. For the Lord 
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no longer says. The good and tlie true inJiere in all oj us together, 
and we conae to^tlieir fuller recognition in ourselves and in others 
in the unfolding experience of society. No external and objective 
cosmic pattern is set above all. The pattern, if it becomes one, springs 
from the internal and contributory portions we each giye, even in 
our passivity. Thus, men are thrown back on their own resources. 
Then, what have they to discover ? A way by which they may 
steadily, durably, tranquilly and mth the least coercion, develop and 
externalize the truth in themselves, the truth of the spirit, of beauty, 
of economic desire and activity. At the same time they must offer, 
create, and defend the open way for others, because the truth is as 
inherent in others, and may be more important when it is expressed ; 
and also, out of reciprocity, to get their own claim defended. Neither 
revelation nor scientific proof points unchallengeably to any man or 
a few who possess the truth infalhbly for all time and for all of us. 
That is the faith, palhd and cool as it may be, that may make the 
way to unification possible. 

This defines our duty to secure and guarantee to others (who would 
therefore guarantee to us) the social and governmental arrangements 
which will constitute the maximum resistance to force and repression, 
give the maximum latitude for spontaneity of ideal and action to all, 
that is, which will keep the way open for diverse loyalties and interests, 
and give the least ground for any person to sacrifice another. That 
is the fundamental we seek. We may put it m Marx’s words : ^ An 
asscJciation ... in which the free development of each is the con- 
dition for the free development of all.’ And, therefore, when the free 
» development of all must be supported by each, at the minmiTim for 
his own sake. 

Other persuasions, of course, have been and can be advanced, why 
men should be concerned for each other’s fate though the whole world 
hes between them. They may sound nobler, they may be warmer. 
Every man has his own passionate idea^ or charity. Appeal could 
be made to the universal feebleness of even the mightiest, and cer- 
tainly of ordinary men, praying humbly for Jjheir daily bread, before 
the vast undiscriminating forces of Nature. It might be pleaded 
that it matters to all of us to avoid the fioisery of any man, in the 
great ahen world of men, where that misery is not inevitable ; for 
when it comes, as it must, it comes as a tribulation. Ethical and 
metaphysical arguments of the noblest classical and rehgious descent, 
might persuade each man that all men matter, such as the dignity of 
man, the brotherlyod of man, the partnership of men in toil and dis- 
aster, the magnificence of mercy, the splendour of justice, the glory 
of compassion^ Or some offer Socialism as the faith-makfiig substitute 
for a faith-loaing Christianity to recapture the dynamic of the martyrs. 
Yet aU of these, it seems to us, leadjiack too spon to a cosmic question- 
11 
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mark, wMcli^lBjids men still divided finstead of suggesting an answer 
wMch is a lasting and universal thread able to hold- them together in 
the same easy social texture. 

We need that fundamental which assumes the least of belief and 
effort and s?istained height of enthusiasm, not that which demands too 
much for too long. Too high a temperature spells the dissolution of 
the body politic. This is a cool, a Stoic, and a stumbling creed. It 
is, to repeat, the tenet that a single unifying indisputable ideal cannot 
be found either in revelation or by scientific test. We are, therefore, 
driven to embrace the faith that there is none, and therefore to draw 
the social conclusions of this. The chief consequence is the principle 
of supporting everybody everywhere in the mamtenance of those 
institutions which grant men the freedom and latitude to fit them- 
selves, their quahties, and desires, where they can best fit themselves, 
with the maximum permissions and allowances of the right to dwell 
elsewhere m thought, opinion, occupation and place, with abundant 
grounds of appeal and the chance of mercy and redemption over and 
above the assurance of justice. That is the frame of a universal 
freedom, defensible by each for all because the defence of freedom for 
all is the mamtenance of freedom for each. Inside this frame of free- 
dom, and not transgressing or throwing it over, all faiths and minds 
and characters should find an imtiative, limited, but avenues of devel- 
opment, and a not too oppressive haven from harm. This is, perhaps, 
the principle which wifi find the maximum, though not universal, 
acceptance ; and, therefore, wifi requice government to exercise only 
the sad reluctant minimum of coercion. That is, at the least, why it 
matters whether the individual shall seek to identify himseK with the 
aspirations and interests of all others, no matter of what land, race, 
and creed, and cast down all intermediate barriers and loyalties which 
obstruct it, and defend all institutions, procedures, policies and activ- 
ities which promote it. The persuasion of this is possible as an •ultimate 
faith of very many, perhaps the majority ; and, as for the rest, who 
still cannot find in this an'^adequate identifymg and unifying bond, 
the persuasion may be accepted on the basis of expediency, that is, 
as empirical reciprocity and mutuahty, the everyday working arrange- 
ment of five and let live.^ 

When Eousseau^s Emile had so far progressed with his education, 
the Savoyard Vicar had to confess a faith. It could have been that 
there was none, and that it was necessary therefore to throw one’s 
self on the reciprocity of freedom as the principle to which reference 
could always be made, because every other appeal had been tried 
in the experience of the world of government, in\fi chmes and all 
centuries, and had collapsed. If the Vicar had accepted this as his 
principle, he would then have taught his pupil to appl^hat criterion 
on the different occasions and in different vicissitudes. Emile would 
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have had to ask how far does this particiilar action or policy promote 
the continuance the reign of the fundamental, how much doe? it 
restrict it, how much does this new commodity or desire or compulsion 
hind our hands and our power to move forward or retrace our steps 
as we freely will. And all would have had to make theii^ peace with 
this civil religion, as Eousseau, the parent of Bmihi would have had 
them to do in the ' civil ’ religion, as proposed in the Social Contract. 
All men could steadily and enthusiastically progress as they desired 
until this voice said " No ’ — a voice which would sternly condemn any 
impulse to he suicidal about democracy. That is the ultimate. 

How produce the conditions of proximity and permanent presence so 
that the test ^ that it matters ’ may he applied, provided the prmciple 
has been so inculcated as to make other men’s fate matter ? If it is 
achieved, it makes the argument that it matters easier to co mm end 
with success. The task is performable, hut for technical reasons it is 
as difficult to accomplish as it is, for pedagogical reasons, to make 
historical analysis the instrument of moral conviction. ' My country 
’tis of me,’ they sing. The, bombs that fell in the next block might 
almost as well have bee,n a thousand miles away for their effect on the 
social mentahty. Only a few miles away the comfortable ones hold 
fast to their empty rooms and deny billeting space to their own national 
refugees from horror ! The workers who remained in civihan occu- 
pations during two world wars of the acutest ideal import have never 
in any country insisted that their wages be reduced to a point where 
they were not a bit better off than their fellow-men on the battle- 
field ; even if the simultaneous abolition of aU profits were proposed, 
they could not get into the other men’s skins. In our own time it 
was possible for a British Prime Minister (27 September 1938) to refer 
to ' a quarrel in a far-away country between people of whom we know 
nothing ‘ Of whom we know nothing ! ’ Nor did a single country 
fighting Germany or Japan begin until self-defence was unavoidable , 
and even then many reluctantly ; and a^in even then, in the midst 
of war, there are standers-by and bla^ markets. ' Lisbonne est 
aUmie; et Von danse d*PansV lamented \oltake. We never will 
and never ought completely attain Plato’s postulate of the unified soul 
and body of the State, but that is the (feection. 

It is no shame to confess that this all ends in a prescription which 
is commonplace and simple, even if its metaphysical basis is not ; 
that a doctrine is needed to teach what matters, that organization is 
required to secure by education, by agitation, especially through the 
talents of men and women who are specially sensitive, the presence 
and permanence of facts and people that matter. As the Physiocrats 
said, where mm are to be liberated, and yet not to injure each other 
by their spoH^Cneqpis activity, its minimum requirement is the pro- 
vision of ‘ public evidence ’ of thg ‘ natural order ’ of things. We 
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must draw an inference from Hume'*: we must find a doctrine and 
a method by whicli ‘the mind is so enlarged, and so replete with 
friendship and generosity, that every man has the utmost tenderness 
for every man \ There must be a mass, concerted, and continuous 
ventilation of knowledge and ideas, to show that the soil of all France 
is the soil of each of her sons, whether near or far from his own prop- 
erty ; that an integral part of the product and character and value of 
that soil is its distant consumers or supphers or first defenders or 
legislators, and that for good or ill the connexion is held by invisible 
but demonstrable bonds — essentially of ideas and loyalties — operating 
in good faith towards that son of France and his own soil, that his 
home cannot be built and caimot stand unless there is a defence of 
the homes far-away. And it would show that where these moral 
associations and fellowships have not yet reached or cannot reach, 
then institutions of regulation and coercion are imavoidable, ‘and if 
these go too far or not far enough, social cohesion is disrupted, and 
horrible remedies will be sought in war or dictatorship. World 
economy and world peace and their democratic conduct without 
world-minded citizens cannot be. 

The criterion is the grant of all freedom to act and develop except 
to destroy or indubitably endanger that freedom. In the hght of 
this, there are bounds to all forms of expression and action, for indi- 
viduals, groups, classes, parties, and occupations, and a doctrine 
would elaborate and illuminate this. The Nazis and the Fascists 
produced such a doctrine for their devihsh purposes. Its intent, “not 
its content, is relevant. It was to serve to clarify the relationship 
between the kaleidoscope of hundreds of diverse events in the common^ 
man's environment and experience, the many everyday seemingly 
eccentric and arbitrary happenings and their civic relevance to him. 
It was to replace the chaos of the city streets by a world's meaning. 
It was on the way to achievement by the establishment of a doctrine 
of human destiny and duty, drawn in part from history and in part 
from reason, to serve as the thread and signal of direction. AH things 
that the common man s^w, and heard, and surmised, but could not 
co-relate or draw meaning from, the Nazis and the Fascists suffused 
with coherence by relating to the focus of meaning which they had 
created. The Russian Communist Party, concerned to secure con- 
tinuous and dynamic loyalty, was forced to seek an answer to the 
problem whether its members could be rehable unless they had absorbed 
the Marxian historical analysis and logic. 

There is no doubt at aU that the like can be ^hieved and made 
acceptable for and by democratic man, by relating the events of his 
society to an essential democratic doctrine. ^ 

Can such a doctrine be spread, the education be ^ccessful, the 
remnant of coercion be tolerable^ without certain social changes ? 
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Hardly. The delicate bases of^jbelief, however string these bases in 
reason, will not j^ear a heavy strain. The example 0/ crass egoim, 
especially economic, is no persuasion to self-control. Short views 
produce short views. But the most difficult problem of the political 
leader is to induce self-control and the fulfilment of duty in the hght 
of very long views. 

So far what has been said amounts to this. In the maintenance 
and conduct of democratic government the modern world cannot rely 
on an identity of basic conviction universally acceptable because it 
comes by spontaneous revelation or can be proven beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. If such a universahty ever were to arise, the problem of 
the system of government would be solved, or would cease to be. If 
there is spontaneous consensus or an important degree of it, it is so 
much to the benefit of people and governments. But it cannot be 
relied upon, for there is a perpetual faUing away and renewal of gener- 
ations, and the composition of the public mind is therefore ever- 
changing. For purposes of the science and art of government it is 
unwise to assume that there is or can he a universal revelation or 
scientifically demonstrable principle of the supreme good, and that 
it can evoke the same responsive action. Therefore we are forced 
back to the problem : what substitute for this, which will exact the 
least of our passions and reason, what edifice of theory and what 
pattern of government will be hkely to be least controvertible and 
vulnerable, what demands the least credulity, what can be least gain- 
said ? Our purpose is to secure, maintain and perfect democratic 
government, which means law and order established by a freely oper- 
atmg people with the majority eventually making decisions. The 
purpose is to show that it matters to everybody for himself that this 
system shall prevail, and that it cannot persist for himself unless he 
helps it to persist for all others who live in its orbit. That orbit is 
as wide flung as the whole world, but it is especially important m 
some crucial fields ; geographically, economically, and morally ; it 
concerns the long-run as well as to-day®and to-morrow. When it is 
declared that a thing matters to us the term may have either of three 
meanings. It may mean that it can be ideffiy justified. The present 
argument does not rely on this meanings To* matter may, secondly, 
mean that there are practical gains to us if we follow out the precepts, 
and loss to us if we do not. It is difficult, but by no means impossible, 
to employ this approach. Thus, it can be clearly shown m convincing, 
specific, and causal details, that all men are held in a network of 
mutually determined fate in their villages, their nations and in the 
whole world ; arfd that the advent or prevention of plague, pestilence, 
famine, battle, murder, sudden death and unemployment depends 
upon a reqg^tion of the real and inexorable elements which bind ^ 
men together even although they are invisible until they are, like 
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bacteria, subipitte^d to minute observ^ition. Tbe tHrd impKcation of 
tterplirase that ‘ it matters ’ is tbe one tbat is of supre?ne and dominant 
importance — ^tbat all are interested in democracy for all, because 
tMs offers in the long-term sweep of history the maximum opportumty, 
for the mai^um number, of latitude, and security for spontaneous 
development, and mutual social influence upon each other, and than 
this manlond has not yet so far discovered a superior rule of hving. 
The three aspects of the phrase ' that it matters ’ can be illustrated, 
and the present author beheves demonstrated, and conveyed by 
modern methods of instruction, by the history of the last two thousand 
years of government ; the second and the third more forcefully than 
the first. 


Now, there axe injustices of ancient or modern creation which fly 
in the face of this argument (in all brevity, that men are their brothers’ 
keepers, but not their masters). Men are prone to narrow and short- 
run views, which by reason of their intensity (and perhaps the uncon- 
scious prompting of the instinct that Hfe is short), usually prevail 
over long-term and distant good. Substantial differences in wealth 
divide men : for, apart from anjrfching else, men are disposed to 
regard any differences which exist in their favour, even if the result of 
pure chance, and even of infamy, as a title of superiority and a claim 
for privilege. Therefore democracy, &n the basis postulated, must be 
made noble and credible by concrete social improvement, itself one 
of the most vivid parts of education. This, in our own time, implies 
very substantial social and economic adjustment, national and 
international. 

The Philadelphia Charter of the LL.O., xmanimously adopted on 
10 May 1944, by 41 nations, is a major common pattern. It declares 
a war against want ; and affirms that all human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, have the right to the pursuit of both theic material 
well-being and their spirituefl development in conditions of freedom 
and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity. These are 
the governing principles.'' For our own time they involve certain 
practical and early tasks, and it may be said at once that these tasks 
are not simply derivations of the principles, but both they and the 
principles issue from certain imperative passionate demands from the 
vast majority of politically and economically conscious citizens, stimu- 
lated, nourished, mtensified by the miseries of the inter-war years and 
the tribulations and awful sacrifices of the World War. They issue 
also from the substantially justifiable conviction thaDour present-day 
possession of science and technology, economic science,^he available 
industrial and distributive managerial abihty, public an^rivate, can, 
if it is willed, and if the organization of resources obeys the rules indi- 

C' 
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cated by the will, offer a comfortable and secure, if st^ady^and laborious, 
livelihood in moi^ nations in a not very distant future, and that -feat 
is progressively obtainable in substantial stages soon.^ Indeed, the 
restlessness of the world in recent years has not been caused by ' capital- 
ism in a phase of contraction ’, but a widespread surmise the expan- 
siomst potentialities of modern resources. Eirst and foremost, then, 
is ‘ full employment and the raising of standards of hving which 
means jobs for aU and good jobs. Then follow: 

The employment of workers in the occupations in which they can have the 
satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill and attainments and make 
their greatest contribution to the common well-being. 

The provision, as a means to the attainment of this end and under adequate 
guarantees for all concerned, of facilities for training and the transfer of labour, 
including migration for employment and settlement. 

Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work 
calculated to insure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a mimmum 
living wage to all employed and in need of such protection. 

The effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the co-operation 
of management and labour in the continuous improvement of productive efficiency, 
and the collaboration of workers and employers in the preparation and application 
of social and economic measures. 

The extension of social security measures to provide a basic income to all in 
need of such protection and comprehensive medical care. 

Adequate protection for the life and health of workers in all occupations. 

Provision for child welfare and matermty protection. 

The provision of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities for recreation and 
culture, 

*The assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity. 

Along witb these are the promises o£ the Atlantic Charter,^ Presi- 
dent Koosevelt’s Four Freedoms in January 1941, and the BiU of 
Eights proposed by the President of the XJ.S.A. in January 1944.^ 

^ :jc sjc He 

These economic and social proposals are advanced here for them- 
selves, and as the answer to some plain iflequities and certain palpable 
inefficiencies or organization ; and as a basis for making credible and 
appealing the democratic doctrine that other people matter, that unity 
in freedom matters. This is a commilment m principle, and not 
a commitment to the extreme programme that can be imagined on 
its basis, or the speed with which it can be completed. It is ad refer- 
endum, It is a pohey whose final shape still depends on acceptance, 
rejection or variation by democratic processes in each country. And 
what its concrete shape would he in another ten or twenty years no 
man exactly knfws. Such reforms would he a support to the main- 
tenance and improvement of democratic government. • But fulfilment 
would certify be an extremely exacting problem in democratic 
government itself; because the^ constitute a very tail and msistent 
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order for solutiorf by democratic processes. Moreover they bave to 
be,^o instituted that the freedom, latitude, choices, ^appeals, and the 
independence of fate of each individual 'are not essentially subverted, 
or an unfair and intolerable responsibihty for the fate of others loaded , 
on some, and some relieved of their proper obligations of self- 
sustenance, '^self-development and self-control. The prospect is not 
easy : for the execution of considerable economic and social reforms 
democratically, properly implies that those who have an interest in 
opposing them are guaranteed their freedom to oppose. Further, 
after the reforms are successfully achieved, there must still remain 
a continuing anxiety whether the basic liberties to freedom, that is to 
say, freedom of expression, free debate, free change of government, 
freedom of association, impartial judgment before the courts, can 
stand up against the high degree of organization, of self-control and 
the external controls involved in national and international economic 
planning. 

Will the inhibitions be permanently tolerable ? Those who declare 
the problem to be insoluble, those who claim that in the pursuit of 
social justice the world is about to faU into slavery,® forget two essential 
saving conditions. The first is that people can be instructed regarding 
the pnce they must pay for the goods they grasp at, that the process 
and the terms of change are voluntary. The second saving condition 
is that men and women are not hkely so to diminish their own hberties 
that, if, perchance, the surrender is excessive, they cannot recede. 
Society, after all, is always proceeding and receding by making, repeal- 
ing, amending and nulhfying its laws. The economic analysts tend 
to confront the logical conclusions of two absolutely opposed premises ^ 
(which, of course, by hypothesis do not permit of compromise) rather 
than to look inside the political process of human development which 
includes, and has always included, not only contention among ideas 
held by different men, but conflict among desires within men on the 
same side, and the capacity of human beings for one-quarter, or one- 
half, or three-quarters mea55ures. The problem, in other words, is 
not logical, it is quantitative ; a choice between degrees of interest 
andf of different principles. This was pointed out over thirty years 
ago by Graham Wallas m hi^ Human Nature in PoUtics. But the lesson 
seems not to have been learned. Extremes lend themselves best both 
to teaching and vilification. 

I have no wish to minimize the difficulty of securing considerable 
reforms by democratic processes, and thereafter of keeping society 
democratic. But the travail of the Second World War has made the 
solution of both tasks easier. The first, by reasoiffiof the suffering, 
the sympathyi^it stirred and the mutual aid and comfort it brought 
forth, and the discrediting of the governing classes were least 
sensitive of all. The second by reason of the mcreased knowledge of 
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how to handle social and economic mecliarusm. And both, by the 
sacrificial reaffirmation of human freedom in a time^ of despemte 
troubles and mortal threat. The world to-day knows better how to 
, use technicians and why to avoid technocrats ; how to employ civil 
servants without instituting civil servantry ; how to build administra- 
tive controls and yet safeguard so much of liberty and enlerprise that 
the average man, with all the genius of mind and character that may 
perchance spring from him in a later, if not m this, generation, shall 
count no less than politicians and officials. 

To the technocratic couplet of Pope, 

For forms of government let fools contest. 

What e’er is best administered is best; 

we have validly learnt the answer (as the instrumental techniques are 
available) : 

But what is best must tree men still decide, 

Lest leaders gull them and officials ride. 

Furthermore, the prmciples of decentralization are well enough known. 

James Burnham may have persuaded some credulous persons that 
capitalism and democracy are no longer maintainahle since they cannot 
solve the problem of mass employment (arguing en route that capitalism 
and democracy are one thing), yet that the alternative of sociaHsm is 
impossible, because, he alleges, the Soviet Union shows that class rule 
cannot be aboKshed, and socialism is supposed to abohsh class govern- 
ment. And consequently, he contends that the only alternative to 
capitalistic democracy, or democracy-capitalism, is ^ Managerial 
^ Eevolntion ’ ; that tins is already on the way, that is to say, that 
’ self-appointed industrial and commercial managers possess, in our 
society where ownership is highly concentrated, the actual power of 
decision regarding production and the uses to which property shall 
be put in the economic process. Soon, he suggests, this revolution 
will be fully consummated, at which time the managers, self-perpetu- 
ating, will find a single political party t® support their rule, and yet 
give the plebs the illusion of democracy. His history is false ; his 
terms are strained ; his analysis is dissolutb ; and not all the alter- 
natives are brought before the bar. Why ^an there not be a democratic 
socialism ? Burnham does not vahdly say. But Schumpeter has 
solidly and brilliantly shown its feasibihty ; and, as regards the " 
measured and temperate socialist side of such a system, its probable 
indispensability for the restoration of the shaken social self-discipline 
of ouj time. 

The social fundamental is democracy, not economic equality, for 
the first will s^ays guarantee the eventual possibihty and maintenance 
of the just ^gree of the second. But economic equality, desirable 
and necessary as it is, is no guarantee at all of freedom in government. 
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Botli are nec^essaty, but tbe Joxst is^^of prior indispensability, being 
tb© balance wheel of society itself. In the light of tid^, it is unfortunate 
that some social critics in our own time make play with the dramatic 
word ^ revolution ’ as the way to a social democratic state. It has - 
been, for e:^ample, pretended in relation to the government of Great 
Britain, that is to say, the government of some 45,000,000 people, 
that the ' fundamental ’ is economic equality, and that social privilege 
will not be surrendered without a civil war. It is argued that the 
democratic political parties of Great Britain — ^that is, democracy — 
will function only where they are based on a common acceptance of 
the fundamentals. And it is then argued that the only tenable funda- 
mental is not democracy (that is forgotten), but social reconstruction, 
and falling this, that men will turn to violence. But what is in the 
critic’s mind as worthy of violence may not be in the minds of the 
workers and lower middle-class who make up that party in Britain 
that would most profit from some social and economic changes. This 
is only one respect in which the theory is inappropriate to the situation. 
The problems to be solved are not soluble in terms of a critic’s cate- 
gories, but of the nature of the actual men and women who follow the 
existing political parties. 

Hitherto, the fundamental principle in Britain has been a con- 
viction that social progress shall be possible, and social reaction also 
possible, by the democratic method. There is abundant authority in 
British history and political philosophy for the simple truth that there 
is more than intelligent agreement, that there is even deep-seated 
conviction, upon this fundamental. Moreover, the vague historical 
generalization on which the alleged existence of an irreconcilable, 
cleavage among parties is sometimes founded, namely that throughout 
the nineteenth century and to World War I, the political parties which 
dominated the Enghsh scene were agreed upon fundamentals, needs 
thorough re-examination for its terminological and factual strength. 
What ^ fundamentals ’ ? were they social policy or democracy ? and 
when ? There were mighty^cleavages m 1829, 1832, 1835, 1845, 1867, 
1884, 1892, 1906, 1908-1^ and 1926. In all cases the cause of progress 
won, peacefully, although there were ‘ fundamental ’ differences. And 
social progress between 1919 and 1939 was very substantial. And 
no one stopped the formation of the Labour Party ! 

Democratic accommodation is the fundamental principle, and the 
real parties in existence (see for example the Labour Party’s pamphlet, 
The New Society and the Old World) as distinguished from the furious 
phantoms of introspection, consider that democratic accommodation 
is the fundamental principle. That is why the Shasses of British 
mankind remgsin their obdurate, pedestrian, sceptical, md democratic 
selves. It ought never to be forgotten that in each Ei^shman there 
is a touch of Edmund Burke. They believe with him ^ the people 
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have no interest in disorder \ ^And the spirit of 4he |eform partj, 
that is the Laboi;s;c Party, was never in singing the ‘ Internationale 
but rather in ' Abide with Me 

. That democratic acconimodati,on is and should be the fundamental 
of the State can be seen upon reflection on the nature pf Equality 
(chiefly economic). When people ask for Equality (and the demand 
IS by no means universal), is it Equality they want, or something else ? 
The concrete demands are principally (a) the abolition of hereditary 
privileges, especially those which have no recognized contemporary 
social utility ; (6) the levelling upwards of their social and economic 
condition ; and (c) importunately the opportunity to acquire wealth, 
or bluntly, wealth itself. 

First, then, would claimants admit the general social utility as a 
groimd for special gifts of power, status, dignity, or wealth ? There 
would, at any rate, be much dispute about the nature of social utility, 
and the price in terms of inequahty to be paid for it. That is, there 
is not a simple and universal formula of Equality to which all man- 
kind is loyal, and which makes a simple choice between the two 
absolutes, Equality and Democracy, an automatic and foregone con- 
clusion. Next, the privileges which in our own day are condemned, 
are those that obstruct the development of the discontented and their 
offspring. To test the sigmficance of Equality to-day, there is a 
question that may be asked. Can we be sure that when present-day 
privileges have been swept away, the discontented and many, perhaps 
even the vast majority, of citizens, will not continually strive to 
secure privileges for themselves, whatever regime society may adopt ? 

, Common observation of all government shows that people try reso- 
lutely and persistently to escape from rules of equality, to become 
exceptions, even atthe most anxious moments in the lifeof their country, ’ 
and that among those who so act, are to be foimd some of the most 
highly cultivated who teach, even professionally, others the duty of 
Equality and Justice, There is always some reputable excuse for not 
sending one’s own children to the people’s Schools, and for sending them 
to private schools. There is always some reason, with a noble face, 
for helping one’s self, one’s friends, and especially one’s children into 
nice jobs. When, therefore, men offer Equality to others, or demand 
it for themselves, they must ask themselves how far they would be 
prepared to go ; and then how far makes the question, not one of 
principle, hut of quantity and expediency. 

Above all, is Equality’s obligation accepted, that, in the competi- 
tion of talent and character that never slackens in any society, men are 
in this equal soci^y prepared to sink, with their posterity, to the place 
they therein ^serve, whether it is a free or a planned society that 
has the funcjjjfen of placing them ? AU may be ready to rise. Who 
is prepared to fall ? The answer is not determined by class : it is a 
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remorseless (j^uesfion for individual^ and ‘ Class ’ gives no answer. 
Yot this is a fundamental problem of government — ^ask Stalin ! — 
and many generations will sweat to answer it. Many people who 
demand Equality are only asking for a different order of inequality ; . 
and it is noi denied that many, indeed, who ask this, may have justice 
on their side. Will men accept the obhgation to fall as well as the 
opportunity to rise as Equality’s consequence ? It must not be 
forgotten that at some time all those who are not now in the lower 
categories of power and wealth once (more recently than when Adam 
delved and Eve span) sprang from the body of the people. Mani- 
festly, they did not choose to loiter at the starting point, or oscillate 
at the average level. This argument is not obstructive of Equality 
or, indeed, of benevolence : it is an appeal that a passionate ideal 
may be soberly considered before it reduces Democracy to a second 
place. 

In most societies Inequalities are being reduced by many measured 
and practical arrangements, such as very heavy inheritance taxes, 
the broadening of social provision of education, health, housmg and 
food, and such social control of busmess m various forms as may open 
the doors to talent, whatever its origin. Yet, when the cruder 
inequalities have been swept away, will society legislate Equality 
regardless of the natural differences among men ? Will it, ought it, 
go beyond the grant of charity, and how abundant wiU charity itself 
be ? Must the mentally, aesthetically, and physically able bear the 
responsibihty of assistmg the less able to perpetuate themselves 1 
Thus, Equality cannot mean unqualified Equality. And since, in 
order to be just, it is to be qualified, how much better than by the^ 
steady process of democratic decision, can the qualifications and pro- 
portions be defined and authorized ? A time may come, it may be 
even not far distant, when abundance will make inequahty a problem 
in pohtical philosophy which is passS. That time has not yet come : 
and those who write about Equahty on the unconscious assumption 
of abundance are not fachtg the question. 

Now, it must be reluctantly acknowledged that the cry for Equality 
by S'ome, even by many, is nothing but a disguised cry for wealth. 
They want to be rich, thojiigh they ask to be equal. It is no answer 
to claim that most people are mtrinsically modest. Appetite wedded to 
opportunity has produced remarkable effects in plain people ; enough, 
indeed, to encourage the strong suspicion that, without distinction 
of class, many demands for Equahty are nothing but outcries for 
wealth. 

These reflections warrant some conclusions. WIhe first is that 
most people who ask for Equality do not know ex^tly what they 
would find acceptable at the time^of fulfilment. The^^ip^re misled or 
xmclear as to the nature and consequences of their plea. If their 
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discontent is not with inequalitj^but with poverty, lhe]j may expect, 
or may have heenipersiiaded to expect, a standard of acceptable wealth 
so far beyond present or probable future resources, and technical and 

* managerial capacity, as to open the way for social troubles. 

No one Imows to-day the degree of Equality that people will 
tolerate m face of the physical, intellectual and spiritual deficiencies 
of many of his fellow citizens. That degree is not yet fixed. It is 
in the maldng, and is by nature always changing and changeable. 
Labour’s demand for ^ the right to the whole produce of labour was 
a cry with a double note : the exclusion of privilege, hut also an in- 
sistence by the individual on the equivalent of what he produced. 
Those who forget that British Trade Umons practised a ‘ means test ’ 
before the British Government did, ignore a most important contribu- 
tion to the theory of social equality. Account must also be taken of 
the Soviet Union’s deliberate and very substantial departure from 
the principle of equal economic reward regardless of output, for this 
proved unavoidable even where class differences had been absolutely 
crushed. Stalin came upon the truth that most people did not wish 
to work for the good of others all the time. Nor did he rely upon 
patriotism alone, not even in the Soviet’s most ghastly hours. The 
pohtical issue is not whether people will work only for gain, but how 
hard and for how long they will work knowing that it is for other 
people. Therefore, the quantitative approach to the subject of 
feasible Equality, is essential if it is thought advisable to avoid later 
disappointments. The problem of government — ^to be just to each, 
and therefore to discover what justice is, and, therefore, to reward 

* and encourage the desirable talents and discourage the unwanted — 
still remains. 

Thus, the dependence of Equality upon Democracy becomes mani- 
fest, for the latter is the method by which the former may be bmlt 
to stand wear and tear. It is the supreme merit of David Hume that 
he showed that our notion of justice never arrived complete in the 
heads of primitive men and societies, ffor in ourselves when born, 
but, that what justice is, or ought to be, results from a long and gradual 
process of trial and error. ‘ It is only from the selfishness and con- 
fined generosity of man, along with the ^icanty provision nature has 
made for his wants, that justice derives its origin.’ And Hume 
underlines this observation. He then affirms : \ . The sense of 

justice is not founded on reason, or on the discovery of certain connex- 
ions or relations of ideas, which are eternal, immutable and universally 
ohhgatory. ... It was therefore a concern for our own and the 
pubhc interest ■\^ch made us establish the laws of justice . . . those 
impressions, ^^hich give rise to this sense of justice axe not natural 
to the mmd^of man, hut arise from artifice and human conventions.’ 
And this last phrase also is underlined by Hume. Now Hume’s view 
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of the natuxe^of justice applies to the notion of Equality. Indeed, it 
is difficult to distinguish between justice and Eqi^ality, and Hume 
himself (in The Principles of Morals) uses the latter as a synonym 
for the former. Equahty is a formula growing out of public interest • 
and individual interest, and arises from artifice and human conventions. 

There is no original God-given pattern, level, or lineament, still 
less a programme, of Equality. Equahty, its meaning, no less than 
its practical social and economic objectives, is m the making by the as 
yet unfinished pohtical process. A Hvable convention imphes its 
progressive estabhshment by democracy in spite of all shortcomings. 
The democratic process offers the most trustworthy, assured, steady, 
propitious, and guaranteeing procedure and temper, by which a formula 
of Equality may be discovered and reahzed by its instrumental duties. 
In this sense, Democracy is fundamental, and prior to the principle of 
Equahty. By this means the price may be discovered, and weighed, 
and enacted for durable fulfilment. 

Thus, we return to Democracy, and the grinding necessity of 
securing loyalty to it by conviction. It can be founded in the know- 
ledge that no other faith has or can be discovered to unify mankind 
to its degree and so durably. For it is the mediation of all the free- 
doms which men ask for themselves. It requires the interweaving 
of mind and mind in the national and international communities, so 
that all may feel the presence of others closely, incessantly, and may 
be so touched with democratic significance that they care. To main- 
tain balance, men m society must throw into the scales of everyday 
trafficking, not a sword as was done by the sovereign in ancient days, 
but the weight and force of a principle. 

Where then shall we look for the binding together of the world- 
wide network of mind and mind, to the end that the principles of demo- 
cratic unity shall be apphed and defended % Who can bind the cluster 
of the social Pleiades ? The labours are, of course, divided among 
the exceptionally gifted, and the universal body of men and women 
everywhere. The latter dejiend for the earhest intimations of vision 
and feehng upon the gifted, but must always have the last word, should 
they still want it, after having heard and considered the first. And 
one of the unending tasks of government it to protect the open way 
for the communications of the gifted, and equally to maintam the 
proper conditions by which the multitude’s reflection upon them is 
promoted. Those with exceptional gifts are not divinely appointed ; 
for aU men are divinely appointed, or none ; they spring from the 
common body of the people. There are men and women of peculiar 
talent who can see across distances of social space Accessible to the 
senses of ordinary men. Some have minds fitted by nature to com- 
prehend the distant experience of humanity in time, that ii& in history ; 
or are geniuses of intellectual co-oj:dmation, of immense span, who sense 
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connexions, correlations, and causality, and can prMict the shape of 
coming things ; s]}ch as an Aristotle, a Montesquieu, a Hegel, a Mara, a 
Toynbee, or an H. G. Wells. Others are geniuses of psychological 
^ and spiritual insight : the unuttered secrets of individual capacity 
and aspiration yield to them, and the hopes and fears gf salvation 
dwelling in the labyrinth of each person emerge at theix scrutiny : 
Socrates, Aquinas, Machiavelli, Spinoza, Eousseau, Bentham, Goethe, 
Shaw. There are geniuses of feeling and sensitivity, of justice and 
mercy : they feel more vividly and more painfully than others with 
St. Thomas that ‘ it is no part of Christian perfection to endure with 
equanimity the wrongs inflicted on other people \ Often, therefore, 
they can express these feelings more vividly, and under their impulse 
sacrificially dedicate their lives to the establishment of remedies and 
opportunities for human society by preaching, teaching, or politically 
and socially building ; for instance, Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
Elizabeth Ery, Abraham Lincoln, Eobert Owen, Florence Nightingale, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Jane Adams, Mrs. Sidney Webb. These are on 
the summit, hut close to them are many thousands, themselves able 
critics, thinkers, and intermediaries and popularizers, and some are 
practical pohtical and social leaders. All such people think and feel 
earlier and differently from the general body of their fellow citizens, 
so much so that they may be repugnant to the latter. Yet these are 
the men and women who will in the long run advance the freedom 
and happiness of all if they are tolerated for long enough to impress 
their message. For the sake of the general freedom, their special 
freedom is necessary above all, and its defence is an obligation of 
,the masses, returning incalculalble benefits. The nation is blessed 
that cherishes its heretics. 

To this it may well be responded, even by the naturally tolerant 
and audacious, that the allegedly gifted may be insane, or unwhole- 
some, or charlatans. They may echo Hobbes and declare : ^ So that 
God Almighty can speak to a man by dreams, visions, voice and in- 
spiration, yet he obhges no man to belike he hath so done to bim 
who pretends it ; who, being a man, may err, and (which is more) may 
lie.’ And, indeed, there are natural exaggerators. For, dazzled by 
an inward light or feverish with inborn heat, they cannot see the facts 
staring at them from the document or the manifest succession of 
events. There are some who are perpetually incandescent, and for 
whom even the most placid time wears the aspect of an immediate 
and acute crisis. They confound the promptings of habitual, untested 
introspection with political science or social goodwill. 

The task of t^ plain man m a democracy is, then, not easy. The 
continuance a^d operation of this system of government requires 
that he tolerate and listen to innovation and adequately reflect so that 
he may distinguish between the sincere and the insincere, the well- 
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wishers and tjie roisguided, and to dmde how ranch of the contribn- 
tiofi of each is not only for his own good now but foxr his own good in 
the long run, and not only for his own good in the long run, but for 
that of his neighbours all over the world. 

There is^no doubt that the central, though by no means the only, 
sieve for this purpose m democracies is Political Parties. For good 
or ill these are the instruments of twentieth century democracy. 
Much attention was given them in the first edition of the present 
work (see Vol. I, Chaps. XI-XV). These nation-wide fellowships of 
interest, these communities of principles and ideas, these bridges 
between the individual and the nation and beyond it to the world, 
these selectors of leaders, controllers of governments and conductors 
of the vitality of the masses to the heart and mind of the state — ^these 
require the closest attention to their deficiencies. For the political 
parties govern, but they are in need of government. They require 
custodians to purify them of abuses of function and to cast out the 
adulteration in their power as collective bodies, to remove temptations 
and set straight their faulty organization. If decentrahzation is 
required in the state, as it desperately is, it is no less required in the 
parties in the sense of local participation of the electorate, especially 
at the stage of the nomination of candidates for leadership and the 
formulation of pohcy. 

So, inevitably, the cycle of argument returns again to the individual 
citizen who is the component and should be the master of political 
parties. He has sought, or there has been sought for him, certaMy 
for his long-run good, the reversion to the political sovereignty for- 
merly monopolized by kings or dictators. It is still open to him to * 
subject himself to either ; and he may do so, involuntarily, from 
sheer ignorance. For it is easier to lose than to gain an empire in a 
fit of absence of mind. But, as history shows, such a choice or such 
neghgence is hardly for his benefit, for he then loses any guarantees 
of being his own master, even if for a time an autocrat employs him 
as the master of others, wBich dubious dignity is for some men a 
snare. ^ 

Now dictators claim that their power is built on concern for three 
basic duties on which pohtical power of any kind depends : knowledge, 
interest, and the overcoming of social divisions. That is to say, the 
dictators have commended the effectiveness of their government by 
reason of (1) their superior knowledge of contemporary and historical 
facts, (2) their superior interest in the task of government, with the 
twenty-four-hour day of unremitting apphcation and engagement of 
mind and energy to this, to the exclusion of other pl&sures, activities, 
and interests,® and (3) their recognition that unity aifXong men was 
necessary as a continuing basis of a continuing state, and that the 
institution of unity requited deliberate enlightenment by a doctrine 
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based on a rationale designed to Ijfk men in the State’^to men in Nature,. 
History, and Spirit. ^ » 

Whoever, then, wishes permanently to defeat dictatorial govern- 
, ment can 'only do so by fulfilling the three governmental obhgations 
mentioned. The degree to which they are fulfilled, in mtensity of 
application, and the proportion of the population which so applies 
itself, will determine the degree to which dictatorships as such or the 
dictatorial elements which still lurk and work in all democratic systems 
shall be replaced by democratic government. There is every reason 
to repeat that democratic men and women can remain democratic 
only if they successfully carry the burden of mastermg the relevant 
Knowledge needed for leadersHp, direction, and decision ; if they show 
an unflagging Interest in public affairs and due participation in them ; 
and, since as Hume observes, all government is founded on opinion, 
if they progressively formulate a hberal doctrine and develop mstitu- 
tions which will in hberty, modesty, and stoical sincerity (and not 
as m dictatorships by fanatical gospels, coercion and lies), foster the 
spirit of Fraternity. It was suggested earlier that the ancient pre- 
scription, vigilance, was by no means enough to preserve twentieth 
century democracy, for that assumed that a government to some 
degree removed from the people should be merely watched, to be 
followed, no doubt, by the application of remedies at the crucial time. 
But now the unrelaxing positive collaboration of all has become 
indispensable. For in this age, government is involved deeply in the 
life^of all with unprecedented scope, profundity, detail and authority ; 
no smgle government can fulfil its essential and sohcited tasks in 
^isolation, but must fit its operation into a world pattern that is in 
constant movement ; errors are more than ever possible and the con- 
sequences more drastic and less reparable ; but the opportunity for 
beneficent activity is by the same token more generous. The division 
of labour in democratic leaderships, the hierarchy of responsihihty, 
in legislature, executive, in the pohtical parties, from the powerful 
summit and centre through the whole liody politic are visible and 
necessary. But the responsihihty of each individual, of each fragment, 
IS undeniable, inescapable and imprescriptiBle. 

Democracy cannot ufford to plan or §ct in terms of its cheaper 
members, though it may recognize and yet not worry that there will 
always be some, and for a long time many. Nor can it disavow the 
need for government and the use of power. Acton’s saying that 
"power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely’ has in 
recent years again been put into vehement circulation, strangely 
enough by tho^ who more than others propose policies which 
inherently nec^^tate its more massive use. But thgi cases where 
men have been ennobled by the possession of power are just as 
numerous as those where they have been corrupted. Power corrupts 
12 • 
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only those who Vere aheady corrupted. Governmeiit is power : 
democratic government is democratic power ; wL<^ther it shall be 
corrupt or noble depends not on a more or less sincerely wry-faced 
disavowal of power, but on a universal and responsible intervention 
in the dail;^ process of its exertion. 

One hundred and fifty years ago* in the midst of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Abbe Sieyes asked, What was the Third Estate ? and answered 
that it was Nothing ! And further, What did it want to be 1 and 
replied, Something ! And finally, What ought it be ? and declared, 
Everything [ To-day, the Third IJstate is Everything, for the People 
hold the plemtude of power. This new era bursts with new questions, 
forthright, and not to be domed. What do the People demand ? 
Equality ! What do they want ? Plenty ! What do they need, 
and what ought they give ? Mercy ! And of all the polities known 
to us, democratic government is Mercy's most assured and durable 
instrument, and the best tempered. 

:J; 

The brusque arrival of atomic power, especially the destructive, 
dreadfully emphasizes the theme of the foregoing chapter. Indeed, 
these pages might have been a deliberate preface to Hiroshima and 
beyond. Other types of weapon, including the bacterial, also rank with 
the Bomb in their danger to man. Are we to descend into a Hobbesian 
era, or can the genius of Thomas Paine carry the weight of uranium ? 
A few brief observations are offered. 

If political science, studying historic and contemporary man, has 
any axioms at aU, then this is one : that any increase in the power pos-^ 
sessed by an individual or group must, when its gravity is appreciated, 
be followed by an increase in social control, or, in other words, the 
power of Government Scattered agricultural, weak, groupings do not 
produce or require intense central control of power. Densely popu- 
lated areas, with powerful groups jostling each other, cannot avoid it. 
The social control of mdMdual power means the assumption of a 
controlling or counteractmg power by the central authority. The 
history of legislation in surprisingly varied phases of social hfe attests 
this axiom. ^ 

Power means the ability to do others harm or withhold what is 
for their good. The power may consist in matermlioxm : for example, 
explosives, disease germs, or swiftly-moving, and therefore lethal, 
mechamcal vehicles. Or it may be intellectual ; knowledge, for 
example, of the technique of government ; or of mathematics ; or the 
secrets of personal relationships or activities inside ot^'s own or foreign 
groups. Clevfer people are held in distrust. Or, thm^ly, power may 
consist in a spiritual form, such as ntual, charms, mcantations, doctrines 
about* human destiny and salvation. Power to influence destiny and 
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salvation lias been claimed hj various orders of pn^stbood. Govern- 
ment has finally stepped in to subordinate such power. In what^er 
form, if others can be frightened, influenced, coerced, or signally re- 
warded by gift or immunity from harm, so long as it is recognmed as 
a substantial infl.uence, the struggle arises to control it. Qonsider the 
history of monopolies of all kind^. 

In the long run, the alternatives are that the possessor of power 
subjects society to his own will; or that he exercises self-control, 
hmiting or suppressing his power in a measure that is tolerated by 
society ; or that society domesticates him and his power to its purposes 
and will. In bygone ages the subjection of the masses was possible. 
For the future it is always a menace, but becomes less and less a 
possibility. It must suffer defeat by the combined effect of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the consciousness of the collective power of the 
majority, and the deep-rooted faith in the right of the majority to 
rule. As for the exercise of self-hmitation, an appropriate illustration 
is the possession of the world by coercion : a Genghiz Khan, an 
Alexander, perhaps a Napoleon, would not hesitate. But that solution 
to international insecurity is excluded by the democratic scruples of 
the Bomb-owner. 

The imminence of power’s effects in Ume, that is, the rapidity 
between its exertion and its consequences, is of the essence of the 
problem of control, that is, of government. The speed of its deadlmess 
must cause a tightenmg of controls over the Bomb, in the sense of 
Justice Holmes’s phrase in Abrams v. Umted States, that the action of 
government is proper where there is ^ a clear and immment danger 
,that it will bring about forthwith certain substantive evils’. The 
emphasis is upon immediacy. The area threatened defines the size 
of the society urgently interested in control, and the area is defined 
by the range and speed of modern vehicles. 

Two aspects of atomic control can be foreseen. One is the sharpen- 
ing of control by each nation over its own scientists and techmcal 
workers, by means of instruments like the^flflcial Secrets Act. It will 
matter little that the nuclear expert may clairn his liberty to investigate 
the beneficent peaceful uses of nuclear energy, for its fateful destruc- 
tiveness will always be paramount m societyis mind until it is conquered. 
There can never be a retreat to the innocent state of mind before its 
advent. Like all experts, the nuclear physicist wiU certainly and 
properly be brought under ‘ civilian ’ control, and subordmated to a 
responsibihty to society through government. It can be taken for 
granted that the impulses which mastered theocracies, plutocracies, 
bureaucracies, wM not suffer domination by technocracies. Those 
who put government by priests in the second place will raot let govern- 
ment pass to the laboratories ; the repositories of test-tubes will not 
be allowed to house the arcana any more than the temples were. 
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Tte greater Iljs pSwer for weal or tlie more will the technologist 
be '^iontrolled — and all industry ancillary to his awf]^ magic will also 
be governed by society. 

The international implication is the certainty of national controls 
over industi^al establishments m order to implement each government's 
pledge to the international organization to allow an mspectorate full 
access to all plants. The effectiveness of the International Labour 
Organization would be heightened if it could employ such an inspec- 
torate : but its scope of authority — ^to abate bad labour conditions — 
has not been regarded by the nations as important or as urgent as 
the menace of the new weapons. 

If international engagements and organization are not invoked to 
control the weapons of mass slaughter, then the alternative to war 
with them is national self-control. Perhaps universal national self- 
control is not feasible except in a world of democracies. This is, in 
part, because a regime of free political parties and publicity is a 
regime of moderation and predictable governmental action. But, 
above all, it is in such politics that there inheres the most reliable 
prospect of fashioning policy upon a basis of Mercy. 
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25 Economist, 23 October 1943, ‘ An Economic Civil Service ’ ; and ' Public 
Service ’, 12 February 1944. See also. Cole, The Means to Pull Employment, 
pp. 168“9, and Cole, Beveridge and Laski in Plan for Britain, 1943. 

22 Less than one out of five of the two million oMdren between the ages of 
14 and 17 were being educated in State-maintained or State-grant-aided schools. 
In U.S.A. considerably more thai?: one in two of the children attend high school, 
the proportion being much lower in the Southern states, especially for negro 
chilien. Only one out of twenty leaving the public secondary schools in England 
went to a Umversity, and rather less than one in twenty went to Traimng Schools 
or Colleges. Altogether some CtOjOOO are students at such institutions. In 
U.S. A., with a population only three times that of Great Britain, there are over 
one million students at this, the highest, level of education. 

32 Cf. for USA Report of the President’s Committee on Admimstrative 
Management, 1937 ; with Special Studies ; White, Public Administration, 
(ed. 1939) , and Lewis Meriam, Personnel Administration in Federal Government, 
1937, Recent works on bureaucracy in U.S.A are mentioned in the notes to 
Chap. 6. 

31 Cf. Report, president’s Advisory Committee on EducaticJh^ Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. 

32 Staffiord Cripps, Democracy Tip to Date, 1936. 

3^ Cf. the observations of Cole, in Plc^ for Britain. 
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84 Of tlie reasonable and pene^ating analysis in Scl^umpeter, Ga;pitalism, 
Sociahsm avd Democracy, 1942. ^ 

35 Lenin, The State and Revolution, can be seen in Emile Burns, Handbook 
'to Marxisiofh. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

1 Of. discussion in Koelreutter, Allgemeine Staatslehre, 1934 and later editions. 

2 The authority is E. R Huber, Verfassungsrecht des grossdeutschen Reiches, 
Hamburg, 1937, p. 230. 

3 Mussolini's Italy, p. 207. 

4 Webbs, Soviet Communism, A New Civilization, pp. 443 ff., and Sloan, 
Soviet Democracy, 

^Moscow News, May and June, 1936, passim. 

5 Eor the making of the Plan of Hubbard’s studies ; Webb, op cit. Part II, 
Chaps. VIII and IX ; Pobb, op. cit 

’ Of. the interesting essay by Sidney Hook, The Hero in History, New York, 
1943. ’ 

8 Of. Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time, 1944, Chap. I. 

^ Kolnische Zeitung, 26 September 1942. 

48 Orgamzationshuch der N.S.D.A.P., 1940, Para. 1. 

44 Ibid. 

42 Of World News and Views, 31 March 1939. 

48 Short History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1939, 
especially pp 264-346. 

44 0. P. Giles, The Gestapo (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs), No. 36. 

45 Finer, Mussolini's Italy, p. 246 
*46 Boris Souvarine, Stalin, 1939 

4*^ L. W. Doob, Propaganda • Its Psychology and Technique, New York, 
1936 ; H. L. Childs, Propaganda and Dictatorship, Princeton, 1936. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

4 Books written before September 1939 : Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, (edn. 
London, and Reynal Hitchcock, New York). I have made my own translations 
from the German edition of 1925-6. F. L. iSohuman, The Nazi Dictatorship, 
1935 ; R. T. Clark, The Fall of the German Republic, 1935 — -excellent analysis of 
strengths and failures of the Weimar system ; » Rosenberg, A History of the 
German Republic, 1936 , Mowrer, Germany Puis the Clock Back, 1933 and 1939 ; 
Heiden, History of National Socialism, 1931 ; &R. Olden, Hitler, London, 1936. 

Since the beginning of World War II : J. Braunthai, Need Germany Survive ? ; 
Heiden, Der Fuhrer, New York, 1944 ; Fraenkel, The Dual State, Oxford, 1941 ; 
F. Neumann, Behemoth, 1942; Loewenstem, Hitler's Germany, 1940. 

^Cf. also Norman H. Ba 3 mes (the Roman historian), Collected Speeches of 
Hitler, August 1922-August 1939 (Oxford 1942). 

3 E. Banse, Germany Prepares for War, New York, 1941 ; Hausbofer, 
Wdtpolitih von ^ute, Berlin, 1934; Ludendorff, The Nation at War, 1936. 
^F, ThyssMi^ Paid Hitler, New York, 1941. ^ 

5 Heiden, History of National Socialism, early chapters. ** 

® Abimdant material will be found in the novels, plays and prefaces of Bernard 
Shaw- 
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’ Aiirel Kolnai, War against the West, Lc^don, 1938 ; R. D. Butler, The Roots 
of MP'Uonal Socialism, London, 1941. Butler’s work traces back the ancestry 
through the nineteenth century ; Kolnai reviews the ideas developed since 1918. 
See als6 F. W. Foerster, Eurojpe and the German Question, 1940. 

® Rauschmng, Hitler Speahs, p. 247, 1939. 

® Of. Butle;:, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany, Cambridge, which is not 
^ political but IS a study of German aesthetics based on Greek art and culture. 
See also, G. R. Halkett, The Dear Monster, London, 1939, an extremely important 
autobiography of a scion of a Prussian-Scottish family, who went through the 
usual Junker-boy education of our own time 

Begnjf des pohtischen, in Archiv, fur Sozialwissenschaften und Sozialpolitih, 
Band. 68, 1927, pp. 1-35. 

Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution, 

On the conversion of revolutionary feeling into wars, see H. E. Fried, 
Political Science Quarterly, January, 1944. But the problem is still not solved, 
for if the Germans have always been cuckolded by their rulers, what is it in 
them which makes them dupes ? 

The Guilt of the German Army, New York, 1942 

^^Cf. E J. Gumbel, Vier Jahre Politischer Mord, Berlin, 1922, and Lasst 
Kopfe Rollen, Berhn, 1931. 

Cf. Otto Strasser, Hitler and I, London, 1941 ; K. G. W. Ludecke, I Knew 
Hitler, New York, 1937 , Goebbels, My Part in Germany's Fight, 1935 ; Goering, 
Germany Reborn, 1934. 

This is especially well brought out in Mowrer, op. cit. 

Der Angriff, Munich, 1936, pp. 71-3. 

^®This generalization from the Reichstagwahlergehnisse is amply confirmed 
by S. L. W. Mellen, Am, Pol Sci, Rev,, August 1943, pp. 601-25. 

Cf. also Pollock, An Areal Study of the German Electorate 1930-33, Am, Pol, 
Sc^. Rev,, February 1944. It was not within the scope of this very valuable 
article to consider the effect of Nazi anti-Russian propaganda on the Marches, 
and perhaps, Silesia. These were closest to the colossus, whether as a fat 
Lebensraum of the future or an enemy to be feared. 

20 Cf. Hans Gerth, ‘ The Nazi Party : Its Leadership and Composition,’ in 
American Journal of Sociology, January 1941. 

21 Professor Arnold Brecht’s, Prelude to Silence (1944) gives a close eye- 
witness’s testimony on this score in an admirably cogent and economical narrative. 

22 Cf. A. Stucmthal, The Tragedy of European Labour, 1942, Part II ; also 
F. Borkenau, The Communist International, 1938. 

22 H. J. Heneman, Growth of Executive Power in Germany, 1934 ; F. M. 
Watkins, The Failure of Gonstifutional Emergency Powers under the German 
Republic, Cambridge, 1939. 

2^ F. H. Stiren, Die Deutsche Gemeindeordnung, 30 January 1935 ; Kommentar, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1935. 

2® Jesserich, Zeitschrift fur dbe gesammte Staatswissenschaften, 1938, p. 92. 

20 Cf. Lepawsky, Am, Pol, Sci, Rev, 193*6, pp. 324 ff . ; Wells, ibid, pp. 
350 ff. 

2’ Cf. Fraenkel, op- cit. This, I believe, was the first of the commentaries 
in the English language. Several subsequent works have drawn much from this 
eminently perspicuous treatment of the subject. It is superior to most of its 
successors. 

28 Cf, Stodter, Archw, fur offenUiches Recht, N.F.Bd.27, 166 et seq, and 

especially p. 178^ Cf. also, Poetsch-Heffter, Jahrbuch des ^s^ichen Rechts, 
1935, p. 210. 

2® There is a nice essay on this subject in Brooks Adams, Theory of Social 
Revolution, originally published 1898; n^ edition by Beard, 1943. 
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30 Hitler’s Keichstag speech, April {L942, a dem&ioiation of judicial 
independence. ^ ^ 

51 ISTenmann, op. cit., L. Hamburger, How Nazi Germany Controlled Business^ 
Washington, 1943 ; Guillebeaud, Social Policy of Nazi Germany, 19^ ; M. 
Sweezy, op. cit. 

52 Of the Prussian members of the Higher Civil Service in |ield positions 
(1663 members) 28 per cent, were dismissed as ‘ unreliable Jewish, etc. (12 5 per 
cent.), or dismissed or demoted for ‘ administrative reasons In the middle 
groups of the Service, especially the Clerical Class, only 3*46 per cent, were dis- 
missed or demoted. Of. Brecht, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 

33 Of. Law regarding German Officials, 26 January 1937 : trans Pollock and 
Heineman, The German Civil Service Act 

3^ See a very interesting lecture by A. Rowan Robinson, relating the results 
of a tour of these schools, in International Affairs, March-April 1938 : ‘ The 
Training of the Nazi Leaders of the Puture ‘ What, we may ask, will be the 
final results of this education ? Will it be a man, a superman, or a machine % p. 246, 
and p. 260 : * People were not encouraged to think for themselves. If people 
thought they might think differently, and the whole point in Germany was — 
and this had been echoed by a member of the Board of Education visiting one 
of the Schools — ^that it did not matter what people thought as long as they 
thought the same thing.’ 

The first graduates of the Adolf Hitler Schools, in February 1942, chose as 
professions ; 67*23 per cent., political leadership ,* 10*92, officers ,* 7*15, technical 
and scientific , 4*62, teaching ; 3 36, medical ; 2*94, business ; 2*10, forests and 
agriculture ; 1 68, liberal professions. Nazional Zeitung, 20 February 1942. 


HOPES TO CHAPTER IV 

^ Before 1940 : Alexander Werth, France in Ferment, 1934 j Destiny of France, 
1937 ; France and Munich, 1939 ,* M. Belgion, News of the French, 1938 ; D. W. 
Brogan, Modern France, 1940 ; Ralph Fox, The Future of France, 

After 1940 : Louis Levy, The Truth about France, 1941 ; Elie J. Bois, Truth 
on the Tragedy of France, 1942 ; J. Rosan, La Fin Tun Regime, Paris, 1941 ; 
Pertinax (Andrd G^raud), Les Fossoyeurs, New York, 1943, translated as The 
Gravediggers, New York, 1944 ; Pierre Cot, Triumph of Treason, New York, 
1944 ; Marohal, Be Retain d Laval, Montreal, 1943. 

3 J. C. Fernand Laurent, Gallic Charter, Boston, 1944. 

3Vol. I, 147. 

^ Discorsi, III, 8, and I, 18 ; and cf III,^ 30. 

^ In May, 1940, the French Army in North-Eastern France had 91 divisions, 
and there were 10 British and one Polish. The^e were 22 Belgian divisions. 
The German Armies in the attack in May counted some 140 divisions and were 
rapidly increasing. 

® D. V. Glass, The Struggle for Population, 1936. 

^ Cf. Battestini, U Industrie Frangaise du groa materiel mecamque ef electnque, 
1937. 

3 Blum, ^Experience Blum, Paris, 1937 ; Kalecki, * The Lesson of the Blum 
Experiment,* Economic Journal, March 1938; and Paul Lombard, Quatorze 
Mois de Demence, Paris, 1937 ; International Affairs, July-August 1937 ; 
Rosentock-Franc]^‘ H^mocraties en Crise Roosevelt ; Vanzeeland, L4on Blum,’ 
Paris, 1937. 

® The works by Pertinax and Elie Bois may be consulted ; also L. Guerdan, 
Jeles ai tous connus. New York, 1942, and Mme Genvi^ve Tabouis, They called 
me Cassandra, 
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It IS possible to ^ame a Minisfey of ali the Talents. For example, Mandel, 
Tai^eu, Marinj^^Blnm, de Gaulle, Heiriot, Reynaud, Daladier. But as soon as 
they are mentioned, one realizes how impossible it would Tiave been for these 
men t^collaborate ; and even to say this, is still to leave out of accoi;mt obstruc- 
tion and disavowal by their own groups. 

In 198^ de Gaulle had published his Army of the Future {luArmee de 
MeUer) , on 31 March 1934, Paul Reynaud introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies a de Gaulle inspired proposal for an armoured corps. In 1935 de Gaulle 
revised the military chapter of M. Reynaud^s book The Political Future of France^ 
Paris, 1936, once again emphasizing their military theory. See also Pierre 
Tissier, Riom Trial, pp. 110-26 

The Superior Council was composed of the Prime Minister, the Minister 
for Foreign ifeairs, three Defence Ministers, the Commander in Chief, and their 
Chiefs of Staff. It was rather like the British Committee of Imperial Defence. 
A smaller Committee of the same kind, a permanent Committee of National 
Defence, met only twice, and then under Leon Blum. The War Committee, 
set up in June 1938 to assist the Prime Minister in the conduct of the war, rarely 
met as a whole imder Daladier. Its meetings were regular only imder Reynaud. 

12 Cf. Ehe Bois, Chap. XVIII. 

12 Of Marcel Pnvat, Pierre Laval, Paris, 1931, for a work of ignorant ingratia- 
tion; Tissier, I worked with Laval, London, 1942. 

Henri Torres, Pierre Laval, London, 1941. And yet even M. Torres 
acknowledges that though he suspected Laval, he was too busy with his pro- 
fession to undo him. 

The pact was ratified by the Chamber of Deputies on 27 February 1936, 
by 358 to 164 ; and in the Senate by 226, with 48 Senators of the Right voting 
against and 34 abstaining, on 12 March 1936, after Germany’s reoccupation of 
the Rhineland and the denunciation of Locarno. 

It is impossible in this scant space to characterize all those, even the prin- 
cipals, who contributed to the state of mind which eventuated in capitulation. 
Among the many may be simply cited Georges Bonnet, Pierre Etienne Flandm, 
Fernand de Brinon, Marcel Deat, Jacques Doriot. 

Of. Werth, Destiny of France, for proposals to regulate the scandalous , 

press. 

Of. Brogan, op. oit., for a description and setting of them in the perspective 
of the period 1870-1939. 

Adapted from Georges Laohappelle, Flections Legislatives, 1 and 8 May 1932, 
and 26 April and 3 May 1936, and Le Temps, for groupings. 

22 Louis L6vy, Truth about France. M, L6vy was a member of the Executive 
of the French Socialist Party^ from 1926 to 1939, and very close to M. 
Blum. 

21 1 refer literally to theeFrench practice of using officially-stamped forms 
for many diverse applications to government authorities, for complaints and 
petitions; and, figuratively, t^ the whole cranking official apparatus where 
public employees and even institutions like the banks and utilities could only 
be persuaded to take the simplest decisions and perform the most ordinary 
transactions after the furnishing of multifarious forms, receipts, warrants, and 
identifications. W. B. Sharp’s, The French Civil Service, 1986, gives indications 
of this administrative malady. 

22 Emmanuel Berl, La Politique et les Partis, Paris, 1932. 

23 Cf J. Go. Hemberg, Am. Pol. Sci. Eev., April 1939. 

24 (i£ Tardieu^ VEeure de la Decision, January 1934, is a ^IJ^t treatise on the 
proposals submitted to the Chambers in 1933. See also Le Temps, September 
1934, report of Doumergue’s broadcast on the need for power to dissolve the 
Chamber. 
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26 J’or the 0ml Servants, see mj^ritish ^ivil Service, ?937, pp. 173 ff. The 
politician was Mr. J. H. Thomas ; cf. Report, Budget D%sclosv^e Inqmry, J936, 
and Minutes of Evidence. 

* 26 The case for the civilian control of the conduct of war had beerrargued 

with relentless cogency by the British statesmen (Lloyd George, War Memoirs, 
passim, and especially the ninetieth chapter ; and m Winston CJiurchiirs, The 
World Crisis). But, in the vital years, M. Daladier was in the hands of Gamelin, 
and could not be induced to consider alternative military policies. Yet many 
have testified that the General was no warrior, but only an administrative prefect. 
But the French Navy was efficient, due to the professional gifts of Barlan, t^ho, 
however, lacked compass and chart in politics. 

27 The General Staff failed even to assure itself of a fighting moral in its 
troops by proper training between the outbreak of war and May 1940, It 
tolerated quiescence, stagnation and boredom. It misunderstood the offensive 
power of the bomber, of parachute troops, and the State-crashing technique 
of the tank. Gamelin, Weygand, and Petam, instead, sponsored Maginotism. 

28 Harold Butler, The Lost Peace, Chap, on France. 

22 Of. Hon. George Peel, The Financial Gnsis of France, 1926 , and The 
Economic Policy of France, 1937. ^ 

Of. an excellent article by K. H. Bopp, ‘The Government and the Bank 
of France m Public Policy, pp. 1-35, 1941 (Harvard). 

81 It was suggested at the Riom Trial, that out of resentment at the semi- 
nationalization of certain armament works, M. Schneider of Le Creusot, and 
perhaps other industrialists, had hampered the manufacture of arms. Vide 
Tissier, Biom Trial, p 89. 

82 Of. Charles Maurras, Mes Idees PoUtiques, Pans, 1937, and La Sevle France : 
chromgue des jours d’epreuve, Lyon, 1941 , and Maritain, A Travers le desasire, 
Hew York, 1941. 

88 Belgion, op. cit. passim, and the excellent concise study by C. A. Michaud, 
The French Bight and Nazi Germany, Duke University Press, 1943. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER, V 

^A. Hutt, Post-war History of the British Working Glasses, 1937; W. A. 
Rudlin, Growth of Fascism in Great Britain, 1935. 

2 Cole, The People’s Front ; Annual Reports, Labour Party Conference, 
1932-39; Estorick, Sir Stafford Qripps, 1941, and Labour Party pamphlet, 
Unity, True or Sham, 1939. % 

8 Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs (for the Spanish Civil War). See 
also Vigilantes (K. Eilliacus) : The Dying Peace ; •Inquest on Peace ; The Rood 
to War (preface by C. R. Attlee). 

* Cf. Burns, British Unemployment Policies? 1920-38 ; Eli Ginzberg, Grass 
on the Slag Heaps, New York, 1942 ; Reports of Commissioners for the Special 
Areas, 1935-38. Most of the objectionable features of the Means Test were 
abolished by the Determination of Means^ Act, 1942, when World War II had 
chastened the hard of heart, and many defeats had put them on public trial. In 
any case, the Beveridge Social Security Plan of January 1943 opened a new era 
in social security adroinistration, the Bill of 1944-45 following it closely. Cf. 
paper by the preset author in Annual Report, ‘ American National Conference 
of Social Work4#943. 

®Cf. Caiman, An Economist Protests. 

® Cf. Hugh Dalton, et at.. Unbalanced Budgets, 1934, and League of Nations 
Intelligence Service, Public Finance, 1928-35, Geneva, 1936. 
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’'The central Efecntive of tile Laboi;!ir Party consists, since 1937, of 23 
members : 12 are nominated by the Trade Umons, one by socialist co-operative 
and professional orgamzations, five are nominated by constituency labour parties, 
and fi-v% women members nominated by all affiliated organizations^ They are 
elected by the Party’s Annual Conference, wMcb is the supreme authority of the 
Party. It wjll be seen that the Trade Unions dominate the Party, or if one 
likes to put it that way, that the Party ts a Trade Umon Party. But that is not 
all. Voting at the Conference is apportioned according to the numbers of 
members of the affiliated organizations duly represented at it, and the organiza- 
tions receive one voting card for each 1,000 members. The Trade Umons in 
1937 outnumbered other membership in the proportion of four to one. During 
the War, owing to the increase in Trade Union membership and the fall-off in 
constituency membership, the proportion became something like eight to one. 
Furthermore, the Trade Unions supply about 75 per cent, of the annual 
income of the Party. It is a little difficult to discover exactly what a vote on 
a resolution at the Annual Conference means, because delegates cast their votes 
en bloc, the minority view within each set of cards not being represented, though 
it has expressed itself and voted at the meeting of its organization which chose 
the delegates. 

® Of. Reports of the Trade Umon Congress for 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

® Of. Walter Greenwood, Love on the Dole ; George Orwell, The Road to Wigan 
Pier ; Ellen Wilkinson, The Town that was Murdered, 1939, and Wal Hanmngton, 
The Distressed Areas, 1937. 

Its 287 seats compared with, say, 304, reqmred as a bare majority, not to 
speak of a working majority. 

Committee on National Expenditure, headed by Sir George May, Cmd. 
3920; 1931. 

On the whole episode consider MacNeill Weir, The Tragedy of Ramsay 
MacDonald, 1938. 

Cf. Sidney Webb, What Happened in 19 31 ; Philip Snowden, Autobiography, 
II, pp. 929-62 and 1003-1085 ; Laski, The Constitutional Crisis, 1932 , Jennmgs, 
Cabinet Government, pp. 28 ff. 

Thus, Bowley and Stamp, National Income, p. 78, show that the percentage - 
of the occupied population increased from 19 per cent, in 1881, to 26 9 per cent, 
in 1921, and 29*11 per cent, in 1931. The ‘ middle-classing ’ of Great Britain 
and U.S.A. has very important implications for non-radical courses in politics. 
For U.S A. cf. E. P. Herring, The Politics of Democracy, 1940 ; and A. N. 
Holcombe, The Middle Class in Politics, 1933 ; Lewis Corey, The Crisis of the 
Middle Class, and F. C. Palm, The Middle Classes then and now. For Great 
Britain, E. M. Durbin, The Pditics of Democratic Socialism, 1939. 

Mr. MacDonald’s action caused the Labour Party Executive to frame rules 
to control the action of the ‘Leader of the Party regarding the formation of a 
Cabinet. In future, the Labour Prime Mimster would be required to consult 
reg^rrdmg such a matter with committee of three persons to be appointed by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party ; he would be subject to majority decisions 
of the Cabinet ; and he should recommend a dissolution of Parliament only on 
a decision of the Cabinet confirmed by a meetmg of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. Cf Annual Report, Labour Party Conference, 1932 and 1933. 

Disraeli in 1873. Cf. Jennings, Cabinet Government, pp. 42-5. Does the 
Labour Party disclaimer apply to a minority as compared with two other parties 
just emergent from an election, or to some parliamentarjg^ situation leaving 
choice of office ppen ? 

The Times, 23 January 1932. 

Cf. Debates, 8 February 1932. 

’^^Autobiography, II. 
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Manchester Guardian, 29 September 19B2, ^ 

21 Besides the parliamentary debs^es, see L, Woolf (ed.), The^ntelligent Man’s 
Wmj to Prevent TfdJr, 1936 

22 j), W. Brogan, Is Innocence Enough, 1941. ^ 

23 The individual membership of the Party, through the constituency o%amza- 
tion, appeals to vast numbers of persons with the most diverse opinions. Por 
Mr. Lansbury’s outlook see George Lan^bury, Looking Backwards hnd Forwards. 

24 Cf Bstoriok, op. cit , Chaps. V and VII. 

2® Cf. Report, 1934 and App. II, On War and Peace. The ig)pendix says, 
categorically, ‘ The responsibility for stopping war ought not to be placed upon 
the Trade llnion movement alone The T.IJ.C. had in earlier years adopted 
the Standing Order, 8(h) that req^uired a Special Congress in the event of danger 
of international war ‘ to decide on the question of industrial action, which is 
guarded language’. But in the prooeedmgs m 1934, Mr. Henderson said, 
*. . . we have not abandoned the idea of the general strike but argued that 
such an issue required unanimity for acceptance. 

23 Of. Report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of Arms, 
and Minutes of Evidence, and Philip Noel Baker, The Private Manufacture of 
Armaments, Vol. I, 1936. 

27 Consider the terrifying candour of Load Maugham, then Lord Chancellor, 
in all his defences of the Munich Agreement, nearer to absolute than those of any 
other person, e.g. House of Lords Debates, 3 and 4 October 1938 ,* also speech 
at the Assoc. British Chambers of Commerce, Glasgow {The Times, 7 October 
1938, p. 11), it was forcefully argued that the loss of real wages and inflation 
and the discontinuance of the social services must be the consequences of a war 
of prolonged hostilities. Above all, see speech to the Constitutional Club, 
14 December 1938 {The Times, 15th, p. 18) : 

‘ A person who claimed to be a statesman and made war against another countiy without 
havmg counted the cost ought to be impeached. Conditions since the last war had wholly changed 
The power of bombing had entirely altered the position. The Germans had it m their power 
to Ibt loose 3,000 bombs m a single day ... It was not an unfair calculation that in the first 
week or two of war the Germans might do an amount of damage in London and other great cities 
which would amount in money to £500,000,000.’ 

He thought that men who undertook war withbut considering all sides of the 
matter in this way ought to be shot. It was demed, that if there were any 
obligation to Czechoslovakia, that it merited military action. 

28 Of. E. Charles, The Effect of Present Trends m Fertility and Mortality upon 
the Future Popidation of England and Wales^ &c., London and Cambridge 
Econonuo Service, 1935. In 1944, a Royal Commission was set up to consider 
the whole problem of population in Great Britain. 

23 House of Commons, reply of Mr. Duff Cooper, Eirst Lord, to the Duchess 
of Atholl. 

23 Of Neville Henderson, Failure of a Mission^ for his account of his instruc- 
tions ; also Vansittart, Lessons of My Life, for the Government’s pressure on 
him. Of.* also Government’s Proposals for th^ Reform of the Foreign S^vice, 
Cmd. 6420 (1943). 

2^ Cf. quotations in S.Haxey, Tory M.P., 1939 ; and Your M.P., by ‘ Gracchus/ 
(Gollancz, 1944). 

2^ On the Public Schools see Report (Fleming) Committee, The Public Schools 
and the General Educational System, July 1944, Nos. 27-258 ; and R. H. Tawney, 
The Public Schools, W.E.A., 1944. 

. 22 Gray and Moshinsky, in Political Arithmetic, ed. L. Hogben, 1938 ; for 
other data se^pj^ear Book of Education, Changes enacted in the Education 
Act, 1944 (mamly raising free education to the age of 16) w711 produce a very 
considerable improvement in educational opportunity, particularly in the long 
run and cumulatively, especially when account is taken of the supplementary 
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legislative and administrative re:|)rms based on Meports (April 1943) on the 
Abohtion of Fee^ in Grant aided Secondarf Schools (Nos. 27-258) , Curriculum 
in Stcondarp Schools (Nos. 27-257) , and Teacher and Youths Leaders (May 1944, 
Nos. §-360). 

Webb, What Happened in 1931 , Artbur Greenwood, ibid., 1941 ; Herbert 
Morrison, Annual Labour Party Conference, 1942. 

Of. J. P: S. Boss, Parliamentary Representation, 1943, far more valuable 
for its statistics than for its theories of remedy. 

Figures calculated from Return Election Expenses to Home Office. In 1944, 
The Speaker's Conference on Electoral Reform, &c. (Report, Cmd. 6543, July), 
proposed a very drastic lowering of the legal maximum expenditure. For 
Boroughs there was to be a basic maximum of £450 plus Id. per elector. In 
Counties it would be £450 plus IJd. per elector. Thus, with 60,000 electors 
the maximum in a borough would be £700 instead of the present £1,300 ,* in a 
county, £825 instead of £1;575. It may be added that it is recommended that 
where there are four or more candidates, unsuccessful candidates will forfeit 
their deposit only on failure to secure one-tenth (now one-eighth) of the votes 
cast. Expenses incurred by party or other organizations and individuals in 
elections should be reported to an office of the Crown. By 15 to 14 a limitation 
on the use of cars additional to the existing ones was rejected. 

Cf. Ian Harvey (a would-be candidate), Evening Standard, 4 January 1939. 

The Speaher^s Report referred to, in note 36, deprecated ‘ that a prospective 
or adopted Parliamentary candidate or a Member of Parliament should give 
any substantial donation or contribution to any charitable, social or sporting 
orgamzation in the constituency or to any charitable fund specifically benefiting 
the constituents Also, the Conference, ‘ regarded with disapproval the direct 
or indirect payment of substantial contributions or annual subscriptions to party 
organizations (including local party orgamzations), designed to influence the 
action of such orgamzations in selecting any particular individual as a Parlia- 
mentary candidate’. ^ 

If these reforms were carried out, together with the equalization of electoral 
districts as recommended in an earlier Spealcer^s Letter, May 1944, Cmd. 6634, 
considerable advance would Be made to truer representation of the people in 
Parliament. But the busmess premises (‘plural vote’) was recommended to 
be retained ; and both P.B. and the Alternative Vote were rejected. The 
Conference had, of course, a Conservative Party majority. The Conference 
rejected a proposal that the State should afford direct financial assistance to 
candidates — a wise decision, for though the proposal is superficially attractive, 
it raises more serious problems than it solves. ^ 

House of Commons, 17 N^ember 1938. 

G. Mander, We Told You So, London, 1944, 

Cf. The Peace Ballot, Th^ Offikial History : by B. A. Livingstone and M. S. 
Johnston, Loudon, 1935. Lord Robert Cecil makes it clear that the purpose 
was^ support the League of Jjfations and collective security — ^tha-t is, Lord 
Robert's aim was that. 

The Ballot illustrates the ambiguities and dangers of a Referendum on such 
complicated though, apparently, simple issues, of war and peace. What could 
be easier, what more apt, for the average man to deoidej The voters were 
strongly in favour of the League of Nations — ^but to what extent and on what 
issues ? They were in favour of all-roimd disarmament. But did they mean 
that all should start disarming at the same time, or only after agreement had been 
reached by an international conference ; and did they mean tiJ^^in any circum- 
stances, Great Btltam should scrap its Navy ? The vote favoured abolishing 
the private manufacture of arms, but was it in favour of energetic rearmament 
by the Government ? The vote was strongly in favour of mihtary action against 
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is; 

an aggressor nation if economic pressure did rjbt suffice (Ibut-^iow much economic 
pressure ?), yet nearly 86 per cent. wePe in favdur of abolishing n^waI and military 
aircraft. What do^IS such a Eeferendum prove ? The Conservatives pretended 
a pacifist conclusion was to be drawn from the vote Labour denies thapf But 
it must be admitted that the results are not war-like. Nor did the Referendum 
propose alternatives for Government prosecution should the courses voted for 
prove unsuccessful. , 

^2 ' The League of Nations will remain as heretofore, the keystone of British 
foreign policy. ... We shall therefore continue to do all 'bn o%r jpQ^er to uphold 
the Covenant and to mamtain and increase the efficiency of the League. In the 
present unhappy dispute between Italy and Abyssinia there will be no wavering 
in the pohcy we have hitherto ^nrsuedJ* I have italicized the phrases that leave a 
most uncertain feeling. 

On Proportional Representation, see VoL II, Chap. XXI. The Conserva- 
tive Party is hostile to P.R. The Labour Party is also hostile. The Liberal 
Party is favourable. The Communist Party, like all minority parties (e g. the 
Liberal Party), which wish to utilize every vote for itself wherever it may be 
oast in the nation as a whole, advocates P.R. Some alleviation of the degree 
of non-proportional representation may bo produced by the equalization of 
electoral districts already referred to. 

As may be appreciated from the closeness of the Labour and Conservative 
popular vote, in the event of a swing over of perhaps less than a million votes 
from the latter to the former, or a substantial participation of the 25 per cent, 
of the electorate which does not vote. Labour might have a sound working 
majority in Parliament. The contingency keeps both parties alternately hoping 
and fearmg, and therefore stimulates political keenness. In July 1945, the 
swing over occurred. 

Here reference may be made to the most recent general treatise on propor- 
tional representation, scientifically hostile to it. F. H. Hermens, Democracy or 
Anarchy ? (Umversity of Notre Dame, Indiana), 1941. 

Debates, 12 November 1936. 

Ihner, ‘ Cabinet and Commons under the Impact of War Political Science 
Quarterly, September 1941. ^ 

Debates, 10 December 1935. 

Of. Debates, 5 March 1936, for discussion of the Fascists’ provocation and 
police action. The Fascists contrived in some places to give the police force 
the impression that they were the supporters of law and order, while other 
orgamzations, makmg street demonstrations, were somehow subversive. The 
police became very restive under the strain. Cf. the Thurloe Square procession 
case, 22 March 1936. ^ 

The Public Order Act, 1937, passed after much agitation and public debate 
about civil liberties, and the means of compassing the end, made it an offence 
for any person to wear a uniform signiJfying association with any political organiza- 
tion in any public place or meeting. Sir John ^^ow Lord) Simon deserves^eat 
credit for introducing and carrying this measure through Parliament. It pro- 
duced a notable sedative effect. 

Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934, The Bill was bitterly fought by the 
Labour and Liberal Opposition, since the Government proposed, among other 
things, to permit the police to obtain a warrant for search for material which 
might cause disaffection in the armed forces from two Justices of the Peace. 
Th? Government were compelled to yield, substituting a High Court judge for 
the two Justic^i^ 

In Peso V. umle, 1938, the issue was the demand by the poHce of a journalist 
that he acknowledge whence he had procured certain police information which 
appeared to be the basis of an article he had written. Did the Official Secrets 
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Act, 1920, para 6, ^pply ? It 'wEs held that a police official could give auch 
information lawfully as had been given. An Act was passed in 1939 amending 
the tiriginal Act, which required that the police must obtam the assent of the 
Seore^ry of State to conduct such an inquiry, except in case of grave emergency^ 

A. Sandys sent the Secretary of State for War a note to ask whether 
there would be objection to his asking a question in the House regarding the 
inadequacy of the anti-aircraft defences^of London. The Attorney-General was 
apprised of this, and he told Mr. Sandys that he was liable to prosecution under 
the Official Si^rets Act, para. 6, if he did not disclose the name of his informant. 
The issue of Parliamentary privilege was raised, especially when, as Junior 
officer in the Territorial Army, Mr. Sandys was summoned to answer before a 
military court of inquiry. The strong reaction of the House of Commons and 
the vindication of privilege, as well as the narrative of events, may be read in 
House of Commons Debates, 28, 29, 30 June, 11, 19 July, 28 September, 5 Decem- 
ber 1939. The Select Committee of the House on the Official Secrets Acts and 
their applicability to Members of Parliament, reported on 25 April 1939, that 
disclosures by M.P.’s in debate could not be made the subject of proceedings and 
any other disclosure which though not in the House might be held to form part 
of the business of the House should have the same immunity. The House itself 
had the power to discipline its errant Members. 

® 2 House of Commons, 12 November 1940. 

Cf House of Lords Debate, 18 February 1941, for the discussion of the 
Blach Record broadcasts and the problem of anonymity. 

Cf. Vansittart, Lessons of my i^/e, for discussion of his own position, and 
the principle which seems to forbid the resignation of a Civil Servant when such 
resignation would signalize disagreement with the Government’s policy, and thus 
show a cleft between Cabinet and Civil Service advisers. 

House of Commons, Questions, 17 November 1938. 

Cf A. B. Keith, The King and the Imjpenal Grown, Oxford, 1936 ; and 
The King, the Constitution, the Empire and Foreign Affairs, 1938. Also, Kingsley 
Martin, The Magic of Monarchy, 1937. 

Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage, Chap. * Constitutional Monarchy 

His Majesty’s Declaraticffi of Abdication Act, 1936 , the Eegency Act, 1937. 

Edward VIII and George VI, cap 39. 

Cf. Second Reading Debate, House of Commons, 27 February 1941. 

61 No. 120; 1941. 

62 Debates, col, 745, April 1937. Cf. especially Sir John Simon’s masterly 
survey of the constitutional background and arguments at the opening of the 
proceedings on the Bill, 12 April 1937. 

66 Cf. Report on Mr Speakers Constituency, No. 98, 1939. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

generally, Beard, Ameri(^ in Mid-passage, 1938 ; The RepubliC{A^4^'^ ; and 
Morrison and Commager, Growth of the American RepvMic, H, Chaps. XXII-XXV. 

2 For various calculations of the unemployed, see 0. Gill, Wasted Manpower, 
New York, 1939, and Labour Statistics in Yearbook of I.L.O. 

6 Cf. Corey, The Truth about Hoover, 1932 ; and Herbert Hoover, American 
Ideals V. the New Beal, New York, 1936. 

^ The messages of the President may be seen, together with other campai^ 
and public papers, annotated, in The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
Bdano Roosevdt, They commence with the campaign for theGovernorship of 
the State of Ne-vf York and go to 1940. For the present refe%noe see Vol. II. 

®For the origin of the phrase, see Raymond Moley, After Seven Years, New 
York, X939, p. 23. 
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® Inaugural, New York, 4 March 1933, l^a^ers, II, p.^ll.^^ 

’ Theodore Boosievelt, Autobiography^ Chap. XII, ‘ The Big Stick an<? the 
Square Deal ’ ; ‘ They realized that the Government must now int^^ere to 
ijrotect labour, to subordinate the big coi^orations to the public welmre, and 
to shackle the cunning and fraud exactly as centuries before it had interfered 
to shackle the physical force which does wrong by violence.’ Th&AutoUography 
demands re-reading to-day. 

8 Of. speeches published under this title by J. M. Dent, London Diamond, 
Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson, 1943 ; and William Allen White’s, 
Woodrow Wilson, 1924. 

® E. K. Lindley, The Boosevdt Revolution, First Phas^, New York, 1933. 

Beard, America in Mid-passage, p. 249. 

Of. Pecora, Wall Street under Oath, New York, 1939 ; and Bearings of the 
Senate Committee (1933-4) on Banking and Currency and Stock Exchange Practices, 
Judge Pecora was counsel to the Senate Committee. 

12 There is an interesting account in Fortune, May 1940. 

18 Cf. E, W. Kemmerer, The ABC of the F^eral System, Princeton, 1938, 
(especially pp. 167 ff.). 

1^ The reader is recommended to consult d^ecunty, Work, and Relief Policies, 
Report of the National Besources Planning Board, 1943 ; MacMahon and others, 
The Administration of Federal Work Relief, Chicago, 1941 ; E. M. Bums, British 
Unemployment Programmes, 1920-38, Washington, 1941 ; Howard, the W P.A. 
and Federal Belief Policy, New York, 1943. 

1® Here is a partial list of tangible accomplishments : Up to 30 June 1940, 
the W.P A. had built 464,606 miles of rural roads, prmcipally of a low-type 
surface or unsurfaced. In urban areas 12,797 miles of high-type surface streets 
and 32,248 miles of low-type surface streets had been built. The W.P.A. had 
newly constructed 4,383 school buildings while making improvements and 
additions to 30,611 existing school buildings. It had built 132 hospitals and 
made improvements for 1,670 others. It had constructed 1,799 stadiums, 
bleachers, and grandstands, reoonstmcted 639, and made additions to 91 others, 
all with a seating capacity for some 6,000,000 persons. The W.P.A. had laid 
« 17,977 miles of new storm and sanitary sewers, while improving 3,242 miles of 
sewers. It had built 197 aviation landing fields, improved 317, and made 
additions to 60 others. In order to protect commumty water supplies, the W.P.A. 
had sealed 211,000 abandoned mine opemngs. Thirty-nine electric power plants 
had been built and 144 others improved. 

Moreover, by 1 January 1940, the W.P A. had sewed over 222,000,000 
garments of all kinds for men, women, and children on relief ; it had canned over 
42,000,000 quarts of food ; it had renovated <fVer 67,000,000 books for school 
and public libraries. In a two-week period in January 1940 more than 119,000 
persons were exammed and treated in W.P.A. me&ical climes. During March 
1940 nearly 23,000,000 lunches were served in some 13,720 schools. In 
1940 more vhan 860,000 persons were enrolled fa adult education classes, and 
more than ,4,600 musical performances were given. 

The Administration of Federal Work Relief, MacMahon, Millett, Ogden, Public 
Admimstration Service, Chicago, 1941, pp. 6-6. 

1® Wesley McCune, The Farm Bloc, Chap. II, 1943 ; this work is an intelligent 
appreciation of the complex and interwoven interests which together compose 
the ‘ farm ’ bloc — although the term ‘ bloc ’ too often gives the impression of a 
unified and undifferentiated interest. Of. also E. G. Nourse and others. Three 
Years of the A^!4^idtural Adjustment Administration, 1937 ; also Blaisdell, 
Government and Agriculture, 1940. 

I’Eor their situation see John Steinbeck’s novel. The Grapes of Wrath, and 
Cary McWilliams, Factories m the Fie^d. 

13 
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Towards F^rm Security, published by the Farm Security Administration. 

^Jteport, President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy, 19g6, 

20 ^ S Lyon and others. The National Becoveiy Administration, Brookings, 
1935 ; G. F. Boos, N.M.A, Economic Planning, 1937. 

21 Of, Mecent Social Trends, I, 93 ff. This work, published by McGraw-Hill 
tn 1932, was instituted by President Hoover to provide a scientific survey, by 
distingmshed scholars, of the nation’s hiost difficult problems. 

22 Of. Fn^, T,y,A, • Lessons for International Application, Montreal, 
International Labour Office, 1944. 

2^ Of. Bonbright, The Public Utilities and the National Power Policies, New 
York, 1940 ; and Monograph of the Attorney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure, 1941 (Govt. Printmg Office), No. 25, The Federal Power 
Commission. 

2^ See Huey Long’s own book, Every Man a King, New Orleans, 1933 ; 
T 0. Hams, The Kingfish Huey P. Long, Dictator, New Orleans, 1938; 
Forrest Davis, Huey Long : a candid biography. New York, 1935. 

25 Lee and Lee, Fine Art of Propaganda, 1939 ; and such a sample as, C. E. 
Coughlin, Eight Lectures on Labour, Capital and Justice, the Badio League of the 
Little Flower, 1934. p 

25 Of. V. 0. Key, Federal Grants-in-Aid, Chicago, 1939. 

2’ Cf. survey m Higgins and Musgrave, Deficit Finance — The Case Examined, 
at pp. 136-207, Public Policy, Harvard, 1941, and in the same volume, pp. 37-62, 
Budgetary Symbolism and Fiscal Planning, by H S. Perloffi 

25 Cf, World Almanac, for platform 

2® Cf. World Almanac, 1937 ; for acceptance speech, Papers, IV. 

25 Madison Square Garden, 31 October 1936, Papers, IV. 

21 Cf. 0. J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the Common Man, Chap. 3, 
p. 114. 

Report, President’s Committee on Administrative Management in the 
Federal Government, 1937, Government Printmg Office — see edition -(Wth 
Special Studies. 

See also, Schuyler Walla^ge, Federal Departmentalization, 1941, New York, 
for a most illuminating analysis of theory of departmental division of duties. 

22 J. A. Farley, Behind the Ballots, especially pp. 223-38, and Chap. V. Thus : 

* I frankly said I believed in the patronage system and intended to follow it, 
something which they (the Bepublicans) never did.’ 

2^Cf. article by the present author on the Commission on Public Service 
Personnel, Political Science Quarterly, January 1936. 

25 L. D. White, Government Career Service, Chicago, 1935. 

25 For another view compare Public Administration Review, II, 2 : The Making 
of Administrators, Spring, 1942. 

2’ J. M. Beck’s Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy, appeared in 1932 — before 
t he Ne w Deal started ; for a review of public fallacies about the puMio service, 
see Better Government Personnel^l9Z6* Betrospects of New Deal ‘ bureaucracy 
appear in J. H. Crider, The Bureaucrat, New York, 1944, and L. Sullivan, 
Bureaucracy Runs Amuck, Indianapolis, 1944. A more reasonable text is 
J. M, Juran, Bureaucracy, A Challenge to Better Management, New York, 1944. 

28 Eighty per cent, of those on relief favoured Boosevelt ; sixty-eight per 
cent, of the voters under 26 supported him. Vide Beport, Institute of Public 
Opinion, American Political Science Review, February 1941. 

Theory and Practice, VoL JI, Chap. XXXVI. 

^5 Address before the American Law Institute, New 7d^ Times, 13 May 
1938. 

^^Of. Justice Stone’s opinion in U£. v. Morgan, 307 US. 183, 191 (1939), 
and opinion of Justice Frankfurter in XJ.S* v. Morgan, 313 U.S. 409, 422 (1941). 
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^2Cf. President Roosevelt’s Ve;|o Message on the T^^/lter-Logan Bill, 18 
December 1940 , ^nd for the nature and development of the Issues as a yhole 
the literature recommended in footnote 25, to Chap. I. 

♦ ^3 Compare Manual of United States Government^ for 1933 and 19^ ; and 

Pinal Report, Attorney QeneraVs Gommiitee on Administrative Procedure^ pp. 8-18. 

^^Cf. Brecht, Three Topics in Comparative Administration, (Organization of 
Government Departments, &g. in Public 'Policy, Harvard, 1941 ; and Brecht and 
Glaser, The Art and Technique of Administration in German Ministries, Harvard, 
1940. ^ 

L .Brownlow in Public Administration Review, I, No. 2, pp, 104-5. There 
follow important papers on other features of the reforms. 

Of. especially article by Harold Smith, the Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget, loc. cit,, and another in Public Administration Review, lY, No. 3, 
‘The Budget as an instrument of Legislative Control Executive Management’. 
Compare these observations with the similar objectives of the British Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, Report 16, No. 120 of 1942, Organization 
and Oontiol of the Givil Service, 

Of. Congressional Committee inquiries. Hearings, Joint Committee on 
Government Organization, Senate Document, No. 8, 1937 ,* Hearings, Select 
Committee on Government Organization, U.S? Senate, Bill, S.2700, August 1937. 

Schmeckbier in various notes in Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 1937-39. 

Of. David Lawrence, Washington Diary, a record to the middle of 1942 
not excessively fnendly to the Administration ; also Hearings and Reports of 
the Truman (Senate) Special Gommittee to Investigate the National Defence 
Programme, Senate Resolution 71. Prom April 1941 to date. 

Of 0. W. Stein, The Third Term Tradition, 1942. Since 1880 there have 
been no less than 100 proposals to limit the Presidency to two terms , of which 
not one was accepted even by Congress. The issue of re-eiigibility was raised 
again by the Republican Party in 1944, and by publicists who expressed the fear 
tha?t) the President’s health might collapse before 1948, amidst foreign and 
domestic crises. It was countered by the argument that the President was 
Oommander-in-Chief, that it was inadvisable to change military horses in the 
Siegfried Line, and that if the President and his aamirustration were rather older 
than their political opponents, they had the compensating merits of intense 
experience. 

Among the recent American accounts are, E. P. Herring, Presidential 
Leadership, 1940, a short penetrating account of political relationships ; E. S, 
Corwm, The President : His Office arid Powers, 1939, a most illuminating treatise 
on all aspects, exhibiting realistically constitutional law in practice. G. J. 
Milton’s historical essay, The Use of Preside%ticil Power, New York, 1944, is 
illuminating. 

Of. Moley, op. cit., Chap. I, especially p. S2. 

Alsop and Kintner, Men around the President, 1935. 

Of. ]^. E. Witte in Report President’s Coimmttee, op. cit , Studies, No.’^^sggjnd 
Public Administration Review, Spring 1942, pp. 116 ff. 

Roland Young, This is Congress, 1943. 

This IS subject to severe friction from time to time. It is always a difficult 
problem in personal relationships, the marriage of true minds at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and the strategy of persuasion by argument and rewards. 
On 24 February 1944 Senator Barkley came to the end of his tether, when 
President Roosevelt had returned, with a veto, the Finance Bill for the year, 
smee in the Prii^ent’s opinion it did not provide enough funds, was ‘ a rehef 
not for the needy hnt for the greedy and was couched in language, written by 
Congress, which ‘ not even a dictionary or thesaurus can make clear The 
Senatefcr, who had been Floor Leader for seven years, twice as long as any previous 
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occupant of the officS, was stung t|> a migl^y blast in the Senate, declaring his 
resigij^ation. ‘IVfir. President,’ he cried, ‘for twelve years I have carried to the 
best o^ny ability the flag of FranMin D, Eoosevelt. For the past seven years 
I have\arried the flag of the Administration as majority leader of the Senate,' 
and during these years I have borne that flag because I felt that President 
Boosevelt in Jjdmself constituted a dynamic leader in the great crisis in the 
history of our country and the world for whom the people yearned. I daresay 
that during the past seven years of tenure as majority leader I have carried 
that flag overfeugher territory than was ever traversed by any previous majority 
leader. Sometimes I have carried it with little help here on the Senate floor 
and more frequently with little help from the other end of Pennsylvama Avenue. 
* . . I wish to say that I have disagreed many times with my colleagues here 
on both sides of the political aisle, but I have sought to earn their respect and 
their esteem The President then sent him an apologetic letter, explaining 
that he had made some changes in the message as the result of discussion with 
the Senator, and expressing his great grief were he to insist on resignmg. But 
the Democrats would not let the Senator resign — ^unammously they refused the 
tendered resignation. This touched him, and he agreed to stay, and in a letter 
to the President he said : ‘ I realize^that in these terrific times you are burdened 
with a responsibility no American President has ever borne. Throughout this 
perilous period my heart has gone out to you in sympathetic understanding, 
not only of your great responsibility, but your high purpose in meeting that 
responsibility, . . . We have sometimes disagreed as to policies, and we have 
sometimes disagreed as to methods. Frequently I have submerged my own 
views in recogmtion of your more mtimate knowledge and your greater respon- 
sibility. Sometimes yon have yielded your views to mine. . . . But it seems to 
me that there is something broader and more fundamental than any personal 
acquiescence as between yon and me over matters of public policy and funda- 
mental prmciples. In this great crisis of our nation’s history we must all seek 
some common ground upon which we can meet and have confidence in ene 
another. That applies to all branches of our Government. If we cannot trust 
each other in this tragic peno^ of the history of our nation and the world, how 
can the people trust us ? ’ 

With this may be compared the Earl of Clarendon’s description of Charles II’s 
relationship with the House of Commons through his ministers. Clarendon and 
Southampton. Life of Clarendon (Oxford, 1843), p. 1093 ; 301 years earlier. 

Cf. Bankin of Mississijppi, Amertcan Mercury, Jtme 1944, and Volta 
Torrey, You and Your Congress, pp. 22-28, on Southern Congressmen. 

Cf. the extremely valuable article by Otto Kircheimer, The Bistonccd and 
Comparative Background of the (Match Law, in Public Policy, Harvard, 1941, 
pp. 341 ff. ; also article by V. O. Key in The Future of Government, Chicago, 
1941. 

Cf. the annual articles in the American Political Science Beview on Congress 
antSTwIe President, under the trtle, ‘ American Government in WaifTime.’ 

Cf. Letter to New York Times, Sunday, 1 October 1944, by Professor 
Kenneth Colegrove, protesting against the deliberate refusal by the Governors 
of 28 States (Eepublican) to act as permitted by the Federal Wartime Voters 
Act, 1944, so that the Federal Government could transmit ballots to soldiers 
and sailors overseas. Ostensibly they so acted to preserve States’ rights to 
conduct Federal elections. Yet there were allegations that such behaviour was 
calculated to avert the casting of votes for the Demoofatio candidate. 

Berdahl, War Powers of {he Executive in US., Illi|^^s, 1921 ; and. 
Blanket, The Powers of the Comrrmider--in-Chief, 1939-44. 

Cf. G. C. Bobinson, ^ Veto Becord of Franklin D. Boosevelt,’ Am. Pol, 
Sci. Bev., February 1942. 
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Cf. National Resources Committee, Kirkpatrick an<^ staff, Beport Federal 
BdaUons to Urban Government, 19^9. ^ • 

Cf. Hazlitt, M New Constitution Now, New York, 1943, # 

. 65 Some observations differing from this view are to be found, in a r^.tist and 

interesting article by Dr. Don K. Price in Public Administration Bevieid; Autumn 
1943, ‘ Presidential and Cabinet Government I find myself in firm disagree- 
ment with, tins analysis of the British system, since it is largely€ounded on the 
fallacy that Commons and Cabinet are separate and separable bodies. 

66 Cf. David Lawrence, op. cit, ; Marquis Childs, I Write frj^ Washington, 
New York, 1942, pp, 217 onwards, passim*, also MacMahon, op. cit., offers 
evidence in the same sense ; and James Hart, Am* Pol* Bci* Rev , especially 
pp. 31 ff. 

House of Commons Debates, 24 Pebruary 1942. In relation to what is 
said about Presidential responsibility in, the text, the following remarks m the 
House of Commons by Mr. Churchill, in debate on 2 July 1942, deserve careful 
reflection. ‘ This Parliament has a peculiar responsibility. It presided over the 
beginning of the evils which have come on the world. I owe much to the House, 
and it is my hope that it may see the end of them in triumph. This it can do 
only if, in the long period which may yet have to be travelled, the House affords 
a solid foundation to the responsible Exemitive Government, placed in power 
by its own choice. The House must be a steady, stabilizing factor in the State, 
and not an instrument by which the disaffected sections of the Press can attempt 
to promote one crisis after another. If democracy and Parliamentary instii^u- 
tions are to triumph in this war, it is absolutely necessary that Govemmedts 
resting upon them shall be able to act and dare, that the servants of the Crown 
shall not be harassed by nagging and snarling, that enemy propaganda shall 
not be fed needlessly out of our own hands and our reputation disparaged and 
undermined throughout the world. On the contrary, the will of the House 
should be made manifest upon important occasions. . . . Sober and construc- 
tive criticism, or criticism in Secret Session has its high virtue ; but the duty 
of the House of Commons is to sustain the Government or change the Govern- 
ment. ... I work myself under the supervision and control of the War Cabinet 
to whom all important matters are referred and^hom I have to carry with me 
in all major, decisions. ... I am your servant, and you have the right to dismiss 
when you please. What you have no right to do is to ask me to bear responsi- 
bilities without the power of effective action, and to bear the responsibilities of 
Pnme Minister, but clamped on each side by strong men.’ And a little earlier, 

‘ You will not get a government to run risks unless they feel that they have 
behind them a loyal, solid majority . . Cols. 602 to 607. 

63 H. C. Debates, 22 January 1941. 

63 Vide Coronet, July 1943, article by Senator V^ndenberg ; cf. also J. H. 
Perkins, ‘ Congressional Self-Improvement,’ in Ai^erican Political Science Review, 
June 1944. -• 

’6 Cfi!|Galloway et al.. Am* Pol* Bci* Rev*, l^ecember 1942, Congress — PrM em, 
Diagnosis, Proposals* 

1944 being a Presidential election year, the Congress, under Republican 
pressure, and by a rider slipped into Title V of the Soldiers’ Vote Act by a very 
clever Senator, the Army and Navy Departments were prohibited from allowing 
the distribution of literature to the Eorces which might influence the commg 
elections. This prevented the showing of a film of the career of Woodrow Wilson, 
the circulation of Professor Charles Beard’s The Reigubhc* On the repeal of 
the rider aftejj much derision and agitation, the Nefw York Times claimed that 
if Congress hafl become a laughing stock, the fault lay with Congress. 

• ’®Cf. B. S. Corwin, The Constitutional Revolution, Ltd*, 1941^ and B. F. 
Wright, The Growth of American Constitutional Law, 1942, Chaps. IX and X. 
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plans cannot tlierefgre be justified by reason, and therefore mil be made and 
executed by force , and since this fs so, th(#worst elements of the population mil 
coml^to the top. Planmng in the sense and by the means Suggested is already 
dominant in the climate of opimon in Great Britain, and is identical with the 
BituatioS. in Germany twenty years ago ; and even as that produced the Nazi 
dictatorship in Germany, so the same trend will, if not stopped, produce dictator- 
ship m Greaf Britain. Von Hayek saw the former at &st-hand while m his 
native land of Austria. ^ 

There ar^^gogent answers to these fears of von Hayek. They are (1) Not 
all social life will be planned : Parliament and the common man have never 
followed the theoretical extremists, on whichever side they may be. (2) It is 
possible to plan, and limit and measure your planning, to secure what Parliament, 
representing the whole people, wants, and not to overlap into what it does not 
want. Men have been making laws, thab is planning, for centuries, and they are 
even cleverer to-day than they were at an earlier stage in the State’s existence. 
(3) Society can always stop short when its imagination tells it that there is some- 
thing undesirable as an accompaniment of something that is desirable. (4) Society 
IS continually retracing its steps when it realizes that it has made a mistake in 
legislation or admimstration. (5) It is inghly possible that Professor von Hayek 
has not fully followed the develqipment of governmental and administrative 
techniques, which enable society to avoid some of the minor pitfalls which form 
part of his inhibitory arguments The choice, too, is not between an entirely 
notional and abstract system of laissez-faire, and a system of administration by 
public authority which runs true to the horrid notional and abstract form pro- 
vided for it by deductive reasoning from an untenable premiss, but between 
industry and commerce such as they are, and admimstration and government 
such as they are and such as they may easily be. (Of. Finer, Tie Sense of 
Responsibility m Social Life, pp 152-250 of Le Sens de la Responsabihte dans la 
Vie Socicde, Universite Libre, 1938, Brussels ; the Hearings of the Temporaiy 
National Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, especially the Monographs; ^nd 
among these Marshall Dimock’s Bureaucracy in Large Enterprises.) 

Finally, it may be suggested for consideration that Germany is not Great 
Britain. Professor Hayek g^ back to the good old days in England, when Mill 
and others like him swayed economic and political opinion. But can he quote 
the like in German from German authors ? He compares two nations that 
cannot be compared, which is rather a weak kind of argument. ‘ You cannot 
step into the same nver twice,’ said the classic ancient. Do you believe it 
possible to step into the same country twice, still more to step into two very 
different countries and argue that their experience is sufficiently the same to 
found a structure of deduction ? Englishmen are not Germans or Austrians. 
They may be worse or better, l^t they are not the same Whether a country 
can plan, and how much it ^11 want to plan, to what degree, and by what 
machinery, will be decided not by observation from the^outside of their theories 
iilS,titutions, but only from the inside of the institutions and tlj^ inside of 
the men. And it happens tha^ m this case the peculiar qualities of British 
nature in politics and government are things decisive of the issues, not general 
concepts or particular Germans. 

Of. The Road to Reaction, by the present author, to be published November 
1945 (Boston, Atlantic Monthly and little, Brown). A full answer to The Road 
to Serfdom. 



